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ACQUIRED DRIVES IN CULTURE CONTACT By JOHN GILLIN 


CCORDING to the principles of learning theory as developed from the 

psychological postulates of C. L. Hull, and supported by experimental 
evidence, anxiety is viewed as an acquired drive and, as such, it plays a role in 
habit formation and behavior similar to that of other drives, acquired or in- 
nate.! Anxiety is broadly defined as anticipation of punishment, and it is 
aroused by stimulus situations which in the experience of the individual have 
been productive of punishment. It may also be aroused by portions of such 
situations, by signs and symbols of them. Any aroused drive is punishing until 
it is relieved. Pain perhaps mounts higher than any other innate drive, and 
anxieties are frequently based upon anticipation of painful punishment; but 
hunger, fatigue, suffocation, etc., may also be punishing and anxieties may be 
based upon them. One may likewise develop anxiety to the punishing effects 
of unrelieved acquired drives, e.g., one may become anxious about his failure 
to secure social recognition in certain situations (prestige anxiety). Thus 
anxieties, as here conceived, are specific to certain drives, innate and acquired, 
and also to certain stimulations or conditions which the individual has learned 
through training or experience to associate with punishment. Once established, 
the anxiety drive is itself punishing when aroused, of course. Responses which 
lower anxiety and thus provide relief from its punishing effects are said to be 
rewarding, and the stimulus-response connection or habit involved in provid- 
ing such rewards tends to be strengthened, or reinforced. 

Learning theory is of significance to anthropology because it provides a 
system of principles for the explanation and prediction of the acquisition and 
performance of learned behavior of individuals, provided that the conditions 
of learning and performance can be specified. For human beings the most im- 
portant set of such conditions are those established by the culture of the so- 
ciety in which the individuals live. The work of the cultural anthropologist, 
whose special province is the description and analysis of cultural conditions, 


10. H. Mowrer, Anxiety Reduction and Learning (Journal of Exp.rimental Psychology, 
Vol. 27, 1940), pp. 497-516; A Stimulus-Response Analysis of Anxiety and its Role as a Reinforcing 
Agent (Psychological Review, Vol. 46, 1939), pp. 553-565: Neal E. Miller, and John Dollard, 
Social Learning and Imitation (New Haven, 1941), pp. 19, 58-59; John W. M. Whiting, Becoming 
a Kwoma (New Haven, 1941), pp. 181-190 and passim. 
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is therefore of vital importance in understanding human behavior. The culture 
of a society is manifested through customs, which are actually habits (learned 
activities) common to the membership of a society or to categories of a society. 
Therefore, the anthropologist’s formulations concerning culture lose some of 
their significance. if he ignores the psychological principles of learning. We 
may say, then, that the anthropologist not only describes the customs them- 
selves and their interrelations, but in dealing with a culture and its material 
products and adjuncts, he is also specifying the conditions under which cus- 
tomary behavior is acquired and performed. The psychologist must go to an- 
thropology to test his general principles of behavior in the vast variety and 
intricacy of the conditions under which men actually behave. The anthropolo- 
gist must depend in part upon the psychologist for an understanding of his 
formulations of cultural content, organization, and process in terms of the 
rules governing behavior in the human organism. 

When we first started working with the Flambeau band of Chippewa in 
Northern Wisconsin, Victor Raimy and I? were struck, as most observers have 
been, by the apparent indecisiveness, disorganization, apathy and negativism 
characteristic of much of the social behavior of these partially acculturated 
Indians. This impression did not lessen as we learned more about them in field 
work. Similar characteristics have been reported in describing any other groups 
of reservation Indians, and, as was the case at Flambeau, noted in detail. How 
to explain them? In going over our notes, it has seemed to the present writer 
that such results of acculturation will yield to explanation in part, at least, 
through a combination of anthropological and psychological approaches. 

We may assume that a stable society, in the period before intensive accul- 
turation begins, usually possesses patterns which are on the whole adjusted 
to its conditions. This is to say that the learning and performance of the pat- 
terns of the culture are rewarding to the individual members of the society as 
individuals and as members of groups.’ A change of conditions in any particu- 
lar, however, may produce a situation in which performance of the old patterns 
is either no longer rewarding or actually becomes punishing. In psychological 
terms, the customary habits tend to extinguish; in anthropological terms, we 


2 See John Gillin and Victor Raimy, Acculturation and Personality (American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 5, 1940), pp. 371-380. The funds for the field trips to Lac du Flambeau in the sum- 
mer of 1938 and 1939 were provided by the Graduate School of the Ohio State University, to 
which grateful acknowledgment is made. 

3 It is apparent, of course, that we are here accepting the distinction between social behavior 
(customs) and cultural patterns for such behavior, a distinction which has been noted in various 
ways by other writers, e.g., Ralph Linton, Society, Culture and the Individual (Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, Vol. 33, 1938) pp. 425-436; Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes 
(New York, 1939), p. 466; Clyde Kluckhohn, Patterning as Exemplified in Navaho Culture (Lan- 
guage, Culture, and Personality, Menasha, 1941), pp. 109-130; Robert Redfield, The Folk 
Culture of Yucatan (Chicago, 1941), pp. 132-133. 
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may say that the old patterns are no longer followed, or that they tend to be 
lost. 


In general, continued contact with a second society possessing a different 
culture may produce changes in the conditions of a society in the following re- 
spects. (1) Conditions of the natural environment may be changed so that the 
practice of the old techniques of exploitation becomes unrewarding, e.g., altera- 
tion of numbers and type of flora and fauna and of other natural resources. 
(2) Changes in social conditions may result from decrease or increase in size of 
population, removal or reduction in numbers of one sex or of certain age classes 
for work, education, military service, etc.; such changes may render the old 
patterns of social interaction inoperative for lack of inherent qualifications or 
of proper numbers of performers. Or such changes may make the former pat- 
terns incapable of serving the purposes for which they were adapted (i.e., they 
become unrewarding). Decreased isolation and increased contact with mem- 
bers of the newly contacted society also constitute change in social conditions 
which may require either alteration of old patterns or the development of 
new ones. (3) Change in cultural conditions may occur which render the old 
patterns unadaptive or for which there are no old patterns whatever. Such 
change in conditions may involve the introduction of new artifacts, build- 
ings, means of communication and other items of cultural equipment, or it 
may involve the performance of actual behavior (strange customs) by strang- 
ers, behavior which is new to the experience of the members of the hitherto 
stabilized society and which requires the latter to develop new patterns of 
adjustment. 

All or any such changes in conditions may lead to the development of new 
acquired drives—secondary drives, desires, or wishes, if you prefer—in the 
members of the society undergoing acculturation. Insofar as such drives be- 
come common to the members of the group they become cultural drives, and 
new patterns of customary response for their satisfaction will tend to develop. 

The foregoing is concerned primarily with changes in cultural content, i.e., 
changes in the patterns themselves which serve as blue prints, as it were, of 
actual social behavior. From the present point of view such pattern changes 
may be referred, through the operation of psychological processes to alterations 
of conditions facing the society under acculturation, and it is the task of the 
anthropological investigator to describe these conditions. We should mention, 
however, two other aspects of acculturation. One is the fact that acculturation 
may not only produce change in the content of the patterns, but also in the 
relations of the patterns to each other in the total cultural system, integration, 
or configuration.* This is a matter which can seemingly be explained only by 
principles formulated on the strictly cultural level. Finally, in every society 


4Tilustrated in the “homogeneity-heterogeneity” continuum, for example; see Redfield, 
op. cit. 
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undergoing cultural change there is a necessary time lag required for the learn- 
ing and practicing of the behavior implied in new patterns, even though the 
patterns themselves represent satisfactory adjustments to new conditions and 
are satisfactorily integrated among themselves. 

Thus for every society undergoing the process we call acculturation there 
would seem to be an inevitable period characterized by some confusion and 
lack of stability in behavior, a period during which 1) old customs unadapted 
to new conditions are being extinguished and new customs being tried out and 
developed with corresponding patterns, 2) new patterns, once worked out, are 
being integrated, and 3) the new patterns in the new integration are being 
learned and practiced in activity. We should expect the period of readjustment 
eventually to come to an end and to see emerge a new culture, exhibited in 
adapted and predictable behavior. In many cases, however, such an expecta- 
tion does not seem to be fulfilled. To many observers this fact has been both 
discouraging and inexplicable. Many Indian tribes in this country, for example, 
seem to linger interminably in the period of readjustment with no appreciable 
approach toward stabilization. An explanation of this state of affairs in the 
light of the foregoing general analysis is, of course, readily apparent. Relatively 
stable cultural readjustment will occur only if conditions facing a society, once 
changed, also remain relatively stable. Constantly recurring, capricious and 
disorderly alterations of conditions will result in random behavior, social and 
cultural disorganization, apathy and withdrawal. 

Let us now return to cultural anxieties. Every culture contains certain 
“normal” anxieties which are inculcated in the members of its society and 
which motivate certain customs necessary for social control and for religious 
behavior.’ Generally speaking there are two types of customs (habits, from the 
individual point of view) which may reduce anxiety: positive and negative. 
The first type involves doing something which removes the danger, the second 
involves refraining from action which would supposedly bring the danger 
closer or make the anticipated punishment more imminent. A cultural system 
usually includes activity patterns for both types. Under certain circumstances 
of acculturation or cultural contact, however, anxieties may be created in the 
subordinate society of such a type and range that none of the available posi- 
tive patterns reduces them. Almost all of the subordinate society’s customs are 
punished, or at least they are not positively rewarding. Negativism is the only 
defense against the punishments inflicted by the dominant society or its agents. 
The result may appear as cultural paralysis or cultural disintegration. The 
first reaction is often described as apathy or laziness. Without hope of positive 
reward people do as little as possible. The second, from the psychological view- 
point, is often manifested as random behavior. Various responses are tried, but 


5 See A. I. Hallowell, The Social Function of Anxiety in a Primitive Society (American Socio- 
logical Review, Vol. 6, 1941), pp. 869-881. 
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they are not integrated or coordinated. The responses patterned by the old 
culture are not longer rewarding; nothing of a new type has yet been found 
which is consistently anxiety-reducing. 

Under “normal” conditions of acculturation the solution of the subordinate 
society’s difficulties may be found in complete adoption of the patterns of the 
dominant culture. However, it is possible for the dominant society or its agents 
so to arrange conditions, either by accident or intent, that the subordinate 
group becomes chronically paralyzed culturally or chronically disorganized or 
both. This is usually accomplished by the dominant society through capricious 
and unpredictable (from the subordinate society’s point of view) alteration of 
social and cultural conditions. For example, through frequent and inconsistent 
changes of “‘policy” on the part of the Indian Office, conditions facing an In- 
dian group may be so manipulated that anything tried by the latter is punish- 
ing and the Indian group is unable to establish any system of cultural patterns 
capable of reducing anxieties. This has apparently actually occurred usually 
without conscious intent in the relations of our society vis-a-vis certain Indian 
tribes in the past. The same type of analysis might well apply to various other 
situations—to certain “minority group problems,” to aspects of the “class 
struggle,” etc.; the Germans seem to be applying the mechanisms discussed in 
their treatment of conquered Poland at the present moment. 

The Chippewa of Northern Wisconsin had undergone, previous to 1885, 
a series of changes in conditions to which they had adjusted satisfactorily. Ac- 
cording to available evidence their ancestors came into the Great Lakes region 
from the eastward some time shortly after the end of the fifteenth century. 
Camps of Chippewa are reported in the Flambeau region as early as 1750, and 
the ancestors of the present band seem to have settled around Lac du Flam- 
beau and nearby lakes during the first part of the nineteenth century. Their 
rights to land were recognized by treaty with the United States in 1854. Some 
wild-cat lumbering began on their land in the 1880’s and an agent was desig- 
nated in 1885. During the major part of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries, Chippewa relations with white culture were primarily 
through fur traders. A stabilized cultural adjustment had been reached which 
involved cultural wants for certain types of white equipment, e.g., cloth, iron 
tools and containers, guns and ammunition, and alcoholic liquor, but which 
did not alter the basic features of the aboriginal culture and its anxiety pat- 
tern. Hunting and trapping of fur-bearing animals became more prominent 
than formerly, for these were the cultural responses which rewarded the de- 
sires for goods of European manufacture. The use of these European goods, 
once obtained, however, merely rewarded drives which were already present 
in the culture. During the trading period little or no desire for money seems 
to have been created, since trade was carried on for the most part in furs and 
“trade goods.” No significant new anxieties were created upon which to con- 
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struct new anxiety-reducing patterns, because the traders did not seem to use 
direct punishment in their dealings with the Indians; the latter were for the 
most part induced to cooperate by anticipation of rewards. Nominal conver- 
sion to Christianity (Catholic for the most part during this period) took place 
with respect to a considerable portion of the Indians, but such conversion 
seems to have been based primarily upon anticipation of tangible rewards. The 
fear of hell and similar anxieties associated with Christianity seem to have 
played little part in Indian belief and practice, according to our life history 
material on men born in 1870 or earlier. 

A complete documentation of subsequent changes and their analysis would 
require a full-scale monograph, but here a few data may be offered in support 
of the argument advanced in the first part of this paper. In the decade 1885— 
1895 two important trends of change were instituted in the conditions of the 
Flambeau group. First, the reservation became the scene of active commercial 
logging and lumbering operations with the establishment of a sawmill. Second, 
an agency of the United States Indian Service was established with a resident 
staff. The sawmill, which remained for 22 years from 1894 to 1916, brought in 
several hundred white workers at one time and also recruited Indians. A town 
was built, stores established, and a full-blown money economy was introduced. 
Indians as well as whites were paid in money, and goods could be obtained 
from the stores only in exchange for money and credit based upon it. Indians 
working for the lumber company were required to devote their full time to 
their jobs during periods of employment, for which they were paid in cash. 
This meant that it was no longer possible to satisfy completely essential needs, 
such as those for food, shelter and clothing, by the old techniques, because 
working in the lumber mill and the logging camps on regular schedules con- 
stituted a series of patterns incompatible with the patterns of hunting, fishing, 
home crafts, etc., whose performance had been possible in the trading phase of 
culture. In the fur-trading configuration, failure to make a good catch would 
deprive an Indian and his family of certain luxuries they had learned to enjoy, 
but the basic necessities of life were provided by the aboriginal patterns of 
activity. But under the lumbering set-up a man had no time, while working for 
the company, to do much toward supplying the necessities. He and his family 
became to a great extent dependent upon manufactured goods obtainable only 
from the stores, and obtainable in the last analysis only for money. Thus a 
situation was created in which lack of money became highly punishing and an- 
ticipation of such punishment created a new group anxiety. 

This at least appears from the life-history material we collected from eleven 
men who passed through these changes. And from their stories, it appears that 
another type of anxiety developed as well. This might be called status anxiety. 
Several hundred white men, some of them with families, came to live in the 
mill town. One gathers that these individuals were of no more than perhaps 
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upper lower class status by white standards. But the Indians began to discover 
that these white people seemed to get more rewards out of the situation than 
the Indians did. Invidious comparisons between Indians and whites were made 
by storekeepers, foremen and bosses. Repeatedly in their stories the men speak 
of the ridicule or slights which were meted out to “buck Injuns.” The discrimi- 
nation seems to have been relatively mild, but it meant loss of privileges and 
difficulties in dealing with the new situation. Cultural symbols of inferior status 
became increasingly clear to the Indians. Inability to speak English, wearing 
one’s hair long, using mocassins and leggings, living in a wigwam, etc., all 
seemed to carry stigma. In short, under the new conditions the practice of 
many native cultural patterns became punishing rather than rewarding. One 
could become anxious about doing the very things he had been taught to do 
since childhood. There were two general methods of reducing this type of an- 
xiety. One was to withdraw in so far as possible from contact with the whites 
and the punishment which such contacts entailed for the “inferior” Indian. 
This reaction was exhibited by about half the group who decided to keep aloof 
in the “Old Village” across the lake several miles away from the “Town” where 
the mill and stores were located. Whites were not encouraged to come to the 
Old Village, native customs were practiced without fear of ridicule, and rela- 
tions with the whites were reduced to the necessary minimum. This division of 
the band remains to this day; somewhat less than half of the 800-odd members 
of the band still make their headquarters in the Old Village and maintain a 
conservative attitude toward all things white. The other means of reducing sta- 
tus anxiety was to attempt to acquire the cultural characteristics which, in the 
white men, seemed to produce the rewards which they enjoyed. One could 
learn English, wear European type clothing, live in a house, become a member 
of a church, and put on other symbols of white status. Of course, such a pro- 
cedure required money so that the money anxiety and the status anxiety 
tended to reinforce each other. Various technical innovations over the years, 
bringing greater contact with the outside world—railroad, stage line, improved 
highways, horse and wagon, automobile, telephone, radio, metropolitan news- 
papers and magazines—all served to make increasingly obvious to the Indian 
the rewards of white status. 

About the time that the mill was established the agency entered the picture 
and the band was brought into contact with that all-powerful set of conditions 
—the United States government and its laws and policies respecting Indians. 
So far as my information goes, the agency was, over a period of some 40 years, 
certainly no worse and in some respects probably somewhat better, than the 
general run of Indian agencies on other reservations of the time. It served, 
nevertheless, to set up a number of conditions of an anxiety-producing nature 
in the strained culture of the Chippewa. It is not necessary to detail the system 
of regulations and punishments established in this particular tribe by the gov- 
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ernment, as they follow the general line which is familiar to all students of 
United States Indian policy as it existed previous to the present administra- 
tion. The net result was the establishment of an acquired drive in the Indians 
which we may call government anxiety. Following is a sample of the comments 
from the life stories. “You always had to be careful of the government.” 
“There was hardly anything we done the government liked.”’ ‘‘The food at the 
school wasn’t fit to give to dogs.’’ “The agent would tear up complaints to 
Washington he didn’t like.”’ ‘“The reservation police broke up the Pow-wow 
and told the people to go home and told them the government didn’t permit 
Indian religion any place in this country.”’ “The children wasn’t allowed to 
talk or sing Chippewa language in school; they was punished with rubber hose 
and razor strops. The parents couldn’t do anything because the agent had them 
bluffed.” “Us Indians are ashamed of Dédaim [clan and totem] customs; the 
agent and teachers bawl us out when we talk about them because they’re un- 
civilized.”’ “The government made my children go to boarding school, so that 
me and their mamma hardly ever had a chance to see them.” “‘My grand- 
father was teaching me; he told me about our Dédaim; he was showing me 
how to do in the woods; but before I had my dreams, the agent made me go 
away to boarding school.” “‘We feel the government is always criticizing 
Indian customs; but, just the same, if an Indian tries to act like a white man 
they put him in his place.’”’ Such quotations could be extended at great length, 
and with more specific reference to individuals. Their literal content perhaps 
should be taken with reserve, but they indicate beyond much doubt a constant 
and pervading fear of punishment from the whites and particularly from the 
government as represented by the agency. These comments were not asked 
for nor even encouraged, for during the period of field work we were not inter- 
ested in investigating agency policies as such. But verbal complaints against 
the government constantly intruded themselves in the interviews dealing with 
life experiences. 

The agency policy seems to have been well intentioned through all of its 
permutations. It was directed toward the goal of developing white men’s cus- 
toms in the Indian group. The factor which was ignored at least during most 
of the period, was that of reward. The government never succeeded in estab- 
lishing, prior to about 1934, at least, a stable set of conditions under which the 
drives aroused and created could be consistently reduced by any reactions the 
Indians attempted, other than those of withdrawal and random verbal ag- 
gression. 

A certain parallel may be drawn between the supernatural anxieties of the 
aboriginal culture and the government-produced anxieties of the period 1894— 
1934. The aboriginal supernatural world and its inhabitants also meted out 
punishments, unless one followed the established cultural techniques for avoid- 
ing them. But the aboriginal patterns provided rewards. Through the puberty 
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dream one could attain the basis for success and self-confidence. Through the 
Midewiwin one could establish and maintain friendly relations with the pow- 
ers, even control them, to say nothing of achieving social distinction in the 
tribe. The aboriginal supernatural world, all-powerful as it was, was neverthe- 
less orderly, it was consistent; if you followed the rules for dealing with it, you 
were rewarded with peace of mind as well as tangible success. The government 
seemed something like this to the older men when they first came in contact 
with it. But the inhabitants of the government world constantly shifted. 
Agents were changed, the situation in Washington never remained the same 
for long, regulations issued by the agency appeared with bewildering incon- 
sistency. The rules for success in dealing with the government in a positive 
way had no stability. Furthermore,the government policy seemed to insist upon 
Indians becoming like white men in all respects except status. Status anxiety 
was never relieved for long if one followed the government patterns. White 
men were allowed to spend their money for liquor but Indians were not; then 
it became wrong for white men to drink (during prohibition), but they did it 
and were not as heavily punished when caught as the Indians; then things 
changed so that white men could drink openly again, but not Indians. Alien- 
ated allotments in the reservation boundaries were bought by whites and 
“resorts” erected. At least one of these resorts has a bar where whites often 
drink until the small hours of the morning, and quite noisily too, within hear- 
ing of the Indians living near by, with no punishment from the government. 
An Indian, however, is thrown out, if he so much as enters the bar. 

With respect to economic conditions there were of course many ups and 
downs. The mill stopped operations several times for economic reasons and 
because of changes in government policy respecting Indian lands. Finally, 
due to exhaustion of exploitable virgin timber, it stopped altogether. All of 
Northern Wisconsin became a marginal timber area and a generation of Indian 
men who had become dependent upon lumbering jobs were without means of 
earning money. Of course, the government came to the rescue to prevent dire 
need. But, government alms or rations were in the form of goods, not money. 
And the working Indians had developed a desire for money. Government char- 
ity might lower the basic subsistence drives, but it also raised anxiety concern- 
ing status. The government charity thus was punishing and anxiety-raising to 
those Indians who had acquired the desire to be like white men. Yet the govern- 
ment had fostered this desire and had tried to make it a cultural drive. 

Without going into more details, the confusion in behavior and the poor 
assimilation exhibited by the Flambeau Chippewa appear to have some under- 
standable basis in the light of the type of analysis used here. On principle, sev- 
eral of the aspects of policy regarding this group, which have been put into 
effect since 1934, would seem to have better chances of success in cultural sta- 
bilization. The I.E.C.W. and C.C.C. were rewarding, not only to subsistence 
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drives, but also to the drive of status anxiety, because the Indian men were 
paid in cash just as were the white men. The tribal reorganization under the 
Wheeler-Howard Act has the advantages of all democratic systems, namely, 
that it allows the members of the Indian group in a large degree to determine 
for themselves the social and cultural conditions to which cultural adjustment 
must be made. At the time of our study the new dispensation had not been 
long enough in effect to enable us to make any definitive judgment concerning 
the cultural results. 
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CATAWBA KINSHIP AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION WITH A 
RESUME OF TUTELO KINSHIP TERMS 


By F. G. SPECK anp C. E. SCHAEFFER 


TUDIES in North American kinship terminology have now progressed far 

enough to widen the compass of inclusion through most of the linguistic 
and cultural areas of the continent. A lacuna of some proportions in the pub- 
lished schedules is represented, however, by a nearly total absence of data 
from the Siouan-speaking peoples of the Southeast. Several years ago, the 
senior author, in a discussion of evidence for and against the former existence 
of a unilineal type of society among the Carolina Siouans, called attention to 
the fact that the long held affirmative position has no support in the testimony 
of living Catawba informants.' The field data upon which his conclusions were 
based, together with a resume of extant information on the kinship terminolo- 
ogy of the linguistically related Tutelo, are reproduced in the present paper. 

The series of Catawba terms is characteristic of the kinship system current 
in the Nation in its original home up to about 1860. It is based upon frequent 
recordings of notes from the four speakers of the tongue with whom the senior 
author literally labored between 1913 and 1921-23; Mrs. Samson Ow] (1847- 
1934), Margaret Brown (1937-1922), and her daughter Sally (1865———); and 
again, in 1937, Sally Brown and Sam Blue (1873). A listing of terms made 
by Dr. John R. Swanton (1918) has generously been made available and shows 
agreement with the following. Gatschet’s lexical material’ collected in 1881 
adds practically nothing to the series—only terms inaccurately recorded. 

The vocabulary of terms represents those employed by both sexes, since 
by good fortune, the last two Catawba-speaking informants with whom final 
checking was done were male and female. The descriptive terms are those 
used by Margaret Brown (and as recalled by her daughter Sally) and checked 
by Mrs. Owl. Wherever one or the other gave variant terms, this is indicated 
parenthetically in the schedule. Precaution was observed to insure that terms 
would not be given as casual responses to questions on terminology. It was felt 
that a classification of the relatively large number of kinship degrees (the in- 
laws and step-relationships) designated under uksard’ (hasarghare),’ “like, re- 
sembling,”’ might be a catch-basket for terms not known or understood. This 
suspicion vanished when Mrs. Owl’s terms, with a few exceptions, were found 
to coincide with those given by the other three informants. They had no op- 
portunity to compare or collate their knowledge, since Mrs. Owl had lived all 
her married life off the Catawba reservation and was not a relative or even an 


1 F. G. Speck, The Question of Matrilineal Descent in the Southeastern Siouan Area (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 40, No. 1, 1938), pp. 1-12. 

2 A. S. Gatschet, Grammatic Sketch of the Catawba Language (ANERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 
2, No. 3, 1900), p. 538. ’ Frequently abbreviated by informant to sarghare or séhare. 
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associate of Margaret Brown and her family. It may further be added that the 
Catawba speakers did not know correctly the English terms for collateral as- 
cending and descending second and third degree relations. It does not seem 
convincingly likely that a direct transposition between the native and the 
English name series should have taken place. 


CATAWBA KINSHIP TERMS 
Primary terms 
1. (B): tcutci (O), grandmother. 
. téti, grandfather, great grandfather (B); grandfather (O). 
. istci’, mother. 
yuksu, “mama” (B). 
4. nané, father. 
5. koké, uncle. 
6. waketé’, aunt (B). 
7. mbara, brother, friend (B); sibling (O). 
8. hatci, sister, friend (B); elder sister (O). 
9. kuri-’, son. 
10. ni-n& (B); nanuwa, (O), daughter. 
11. mi-tusa, niece (O). 
12. grandchild. 
Derived terms (note the recurrence of the suffix -ma, “my,” in the following 
series) 
13. istcu(n&) taré (“grandmother great (or) big”) | 
istcu(na) hj’ > great grandmother (B) 
istch migrdehe (“grandmother great (or) big’’) | 
4. istcuha, great aunt, grandmother’s sister (B). 
15. istcu(n&) mbara(wa) 


Ww 


+ grandmother’s brother (B) 
koko(n&) tasahé’ (“uncle next-to’’) 
16. istci'(na) uksara (“mother resembling’’) aunt, step-mother, mother-in-law 
(O). 
istci'(na) hatctie, mother’s sister (B). 
istci"(na) nteré (“mother great’’), aunt (O). 
17. istci'(na) mbarahé’ (mother’s brother (B). 
18. mbara(na) seharé’, older brother (B). 
19. hatcu(na&) kurj-’ware, sister’s son (B). 
20. hatcu(na) hi-nuwéhe, sister’s daughter (B). 
1. mbara(na) hi-nuwéhare, brother’s daughter (B). 
2. kuri*(na&) tasahe (‘‘next-to son’’) ) 
kuri'hintihare (“little son’’) +grandson (B). 
kuri'(n&) hasarghare (“son resembling’’) | 
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23. kuri*(n&) uksar& (“son resembling”) nephew, son-in-law, stepson (O). 

24. nanu(wa&) hasarghare (“daughter resembling’’), niece, grand daughter (B). 

25. ni‘na(wa) hasarghare (“daughter resembling’’), grand daughter, grand 
daughter’s children (B). 

26. itci’gne suké’ (“child farther-off’’), great grandchild (B). 

27. yegitca (“male branch (or) stem’’), husband. 

28. yagitca (“female branch (or) stem’’), wife. 

29. yamusi-'hare, “old woman”’ (B). 

30. nane(n&) uskar& (“father resembling’), father-in-law, stepfather (O). 
yagit(c&é) nanéhe (“‘wife’s father’), father-in-law (B). 
yegit(c&é) nanéhe (“husband’s father’’), father-in-law (B). 
nane(n&) hasarghare (“father resembling’’), father’s brother, father-in-law, 
step-father (B). 

31. yukst(na) hasarghare (“mother like’’), step-mother, mother-in-law (B). 

32. mbara(na&) uksar& (“brother resembling”’), sibling-in-law (O). 
yagitca mbardhare (“‘wife’s brother’’), brother-in-law (B). 

33. hatctina hasarahare (‘sister resembling’’), sister-in-law (B). 

34. kuri-(n&) uksaré (“son resembling’), son-in-law, stepson, nephew (O). 
kuri‘(n&) hasarghare (“‘son resembling’’), son-in-law (B). 

35. ni‘na(wé&) hasarahare (“daughter resembling’’), daughter-in-law (B). 
nanu(wa) uksaré (“daughter resembling’’), daughter-in-law (O). 

36. istcti(na) yegitca (‘‘mother’s husband’’), aunt’s husband (B). 

37. yastiwe, uncle’s wife (B). 

Terms of kinship reference (in direct address). 

38. (hare), (O), 
yt (wi')mbaré(hare), (B), rfirst cousins, (persons related 
yi’ bari hasarg¢hare (“kin resembling”) (O)) through blood only). 

39. yi'mbari késare (“kin farther off’’) (B)| 
kisawij’' bari (B) }persons of unspecified but less im- 
yt wi (m)bari kesdware (O) ) mediate relationship. 

40. yi-wi'(m)bari kesdware (“‘kin remote (or) distant’’)) 
yelcthare, parents or siblings of son-in-law or 
daughter-in-law (B) >relatives most remote. 
yi’ mbari" hare sebéhare, cousin’s children (B) | 
késa wibari } 


Examination of the Catawba nomenclature reveals that it is made up, first, 
of a number of primary or generic terms (Nos. 1-12), applied in nearly all 
cases to members of the immediate, familial group. This group includes terms 
for “grandfather” (extended also to “great grandfather” by Sally Brown) and 


“grandmother’”’; “mother” and “father’’; “uncle” and “aunt”’; “‘brother’’ and 
“sister”; “son” and “daughter”; and “grandchild.” 
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Disagreement among informants was evident in collecting even these pri- 
mary terms.‘ For example, the term given by Sally Brown for “‘brother’’ was 
applied by Mrs. Owl to “sibling”; correspondingly, the former’s term for 
“sister”? was extended by the latter to “sibling.”” Mrs. Owl’s primary term for 
“niece” was not accompanied by any generic equivalent for “nephew’’; in- 
stead she cited a secondary term which was also equated with “son-in-law’’ and 
“stepson.”’ For the nepotic relatives, Sally Brown could give no term for 
“nephew” or “‘brother’s son” but offered a secondary term equated with 
“grand daughter” for “‘niece.” 

The primary terms were employed in connection with certain modifiers to 
form a group of secondary or derived terms. These were used to distinguish a 
series of relatives somewhat more remote from the speaker. By the use of 
words such as uwksard’ (hasarghare), “like (or) resembling’’; ¢ésahe, “‘next-to’’; 
suk6’, “farther-off”’ ; and suffixes such as -fero, “great (or) big’’; -hinthare, “lit- 
tle,” etc., both affinal and the less immediate consanguineal relationships are 
defined. In this way the position of most individuals related to the speaker 
through marriage is arrayed terminologically by equating them with their cor- 
respondents in the immediate blood group. A brother-in-law is designated by 
a term meaning “brother resembling,’ a daughter-in-law by one meaning 
“daughter resembling,” etc. This usage apparently also extended to certain 
consanguineal relatives such as father’s brother (No. 17), aunt (?), nephew, 
niece, granddaughter, and granddaughter’s children. 

Finally, the Catawba speakers recognize a loose grouping of relationships 
in three degrees, the terms for which are employed only in indirect address. 
Most of these referential terms are compounded from the element jw", “peo- 
ple, folk, kin (pl.)”” and a modifier indicating degree of removal from the 
speaker. The first and most immediate, with reference to the speaker, is repre- 
sented by several terms (No. 38) extended to maternal and paternal cousins of 
both sexes. Since these persons are related to ego by blood ties, the terms have 
come to have the meaning for the Catawba, of “blood kin.’’ A second series 
of terms (No. 39) refers, in general, to a less immediate group of relatives. In- 
formants, however, were unable to identify with any certainty the particular 
relationships indicated by these terms. The third range of terms (No. 40), with 
the general meaning of “‘remote kin,”’ is applied to the most distant affinal rela- 
tives, as parents or siblings of a child’s spouse, cousin’s offspring, etc. Here the 
concept of relationship dissolves into the fog of the social and linguistic hori- 
zons of informants. 

Attempts to equate the Catawba “‘system,” as presented by modern infor- 


‘In this connection, the composite tribal character of the Catawba, after the 18th century, 
should be borne in mind. Considering the score of local groups or “tribes,” as history designates 
them, composing the Catawba Nation in the past century, it is possible that dialectic survivals 
have influenced recent nomenclature. 
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mants, with one of the known types of kinship classification proved dismally 
unsuccessful. This was due to the unusual complexity resulting from their 
exaggerated use of synonomous and variable terms, a situation perhaps better 
understood in the light of the following statements. The terms were first 
recorded from Margaret Brown and Mrs. Owl with the fringe of questioning 
accompanying investigation of such a complex trait as kinship relationship; 
they were subjected to rechecking and testing by application to living relatives 
of the informant on the occasion of each repeated trip; the recording extended 
over a period of more than ten years; Margaret Brown had never had associa- 
tions with other Indians, even the Cherokee; Mrs. Owl had lived the major 
portion of her life with her Cherokee husband in the Cherokee Nation but did 
not speak or understand that language;® the composition of the Catawba people 
is known to have included a score of tribes, supposedly speaking Southeastern 
Siouan languages, amalgamated (by 1800) with those specifically designated as 
Catawba; and finally, the variations or synonyms of the modern terms can 
never be traced to the probable separate dialects spoken by the confederated 
units. Wherever variable terms were recorded, either as generic or descriptive 
equivalents, they have been placed side by side in our list without any attempt 
to trace, beyond informant’s identity (O, B), their idiomatic connections. 
Wherever confusion exists in the series, it will have to stand as a substance ora 
characteristic of the modern system. Whether this reflects a phase of the origi- 
nal group culture or whether it is the result of decadence of its pattern is a 
matter for speculation, in respect to which no further definitive material need 
be expected from either Sally Brown or Sam Blue. 

Despite the lack of harmony within the Catawba system, there is evidence 
of an earlier tendency to orient, terminologically, the galaxy of relatives in 
defixite positions about the speaker. This is, perhaps, best illustrated by an 
analogy in which ego is central to a series of concentric circles of relatives, each 
of which, according to native concepts, represents a kin-group. Immediate 
blood relatives, designated by primary terms, are represented by the innermost 
circle. This is enclosed by another circle largely typifying persons related to 
ego by affinal and more distant consanguineal ties. The outer circle, in turn, 
represents individuals located on the periphery of kin recognition. Attention 
has already been called to the terminological peculiarity of stressing secondary 
or substitute relationship and its significance for the marginal cultural position 
of the Catawba.* It appears to be the one aspect of the nomenclature that can 
be assigned with any feeling of certainty to the aboriginal period. 

In connection with the Catawba kinship system, mention may be made of 


5 It is inconceivable, therefore, that Mrs. Owl’s ideas of kinship grouping could have been 
moulded by the Cherokee pattern and expressed by her in her own language. Since her husband 
did not speak Catawba, communication between them was solely in English. 
® Speck, 1938, p. 8. 
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the possibility of recent historical changes in the underlying social picture. The 
analysis of southeastern kinship systems by Eggan’ and his interpretation of 
the social meaning of kinship terms among these tribes under process of 
change, has been an invaluable aid in pointing the way to useful methods of 
approach. 

A kinship nomenclature of classification may have operated earlier than 
that which has prevailed during the lifetime of the last speakers of the lan- 
guage (circa 1840). On this point we can only say that tradition is silent. A 
possibility that changes have taken place in both the system and the terminol- 
ogy cannot be denied. In this connection Hallowell has noted indications of 
retention of an aboriginal kinship pattern despite acculturation in the case of 
the Abenaki of St. Francis, whose social rhythm was affected by far-reaching 
European influences dating back to the 18th century.® The ruling seems inap- 
plicable to the Catawba situation. It could hardly be otherwise in view of the 
difficulty of drawing inferences from the two contrasting cases. Four factors 
seem to be involved, first, the unlike cultural patterns of the Woodland Al- 
gonkian and the southeastern Siouans; second, the divergent types of accul- 
turational forces, i.e. French Canadian and southern whites; third, the amount 
of social mixture between these two groups in time and degree, and last, the 
retentivity of language among the Abenaki in contrast with its loss among the 
Catawba. These criss-crossings make the alignment of the two cases impossi- 
ble. 

A breaking down of native social organization may perforce be thought of 
in the case of the tribe, with consequences upon the kinship system. This would 
however mean little in any argument constructed to prove the existence of a 
certain type of organization by the test of its kinship classification, unless one 
disregard the advice of experience in recent studies of both aspects and take a 
definite stand on the question of harmony between social classification and 
terminology. To speak of the Catawba system of kinship nomenclature break- 
ing down when Europeanization changed their social climate would be to admit 
hands-up a consistency between the two aspects of social formation—a decision 
which still lies open to debate with little prospect of truce as yet, according to 
Opler.® In the instance before us, then, we would trace a change in kinship ter- 
minology, should one be insisted upon, directly to the growing use of the Eng- 


7 Fred Eggan, Historical Changes in the Choctaw Kinship System (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
Vol. 39, No. 1, 1937), pp. 34-52. 

8 A. I. Hallowell, Recent Changes in the Kinship Terminology of the St. Francis Abenaki 
(Proceedings, Twenty-second International Congress of Americanists, Rome, 1928, Vol. 2) 
pp. 144-145. 

*M. E. Opler, Apache Data Concerning the Relation of Kinship Terminology to Social Organi- 
zation (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 39, No. 2, 1937) discusses this correlation by means 
of specific cases, and logically concludes, ‘Our office is to use kinship terminology when we can, 
and not to be ruled by it when we cannot” (p. 212). 
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lish language among the Catawba of the last two Indian-speaking generations 
rather than to their adoption of the English sibless type of society. 

Specifically, linguistic influence may have resulted in an increase in num- 
ber of secondary, descriptive terms at the expense of earlier, primary types. 
Such changes could have taken place in recent generations with the disap- 
pearance of older concepts in the native tongue. Correspondingly, if change 
hau occurred in marriage behavior and social classification it would result from 
acquisition of European attitudes toward marriage. The latter change in 
Catawba social culture need not be held accountable for two synchronized al- 
terations in social thought; i.e. in behavior and in speech forms. In short, for 
the Southeast, if not for a yet wider cultural frontier, we would hold the view 
that speech influence affects the kinship terminology an1 that social inter- 
course with Europeans influenced marriage practices and abolished the lines of 
restriction, if change in the native system must be envisioned for this perplex- 
ing case—dual factors and double results uniting the aspects of nomenclature 
and classification. It may be assumed that, for the lack of anything better, 
the Catawba kinship glossary be accepted as it is given us by the speakers, 
not as a linguistic critic would postulate that it may have been. No amount 
of scepticism can coax it out of consideration as the living vocabulary of the 
natives in one of their rounds of behavior. An examination of southern Siouan 
terminologies might be expected to yield results with some bearing upon the 
Catawba series. Such a task, however, still awaits publication of recorded ma- 
terial from the former area or treatment at the hands of a specialist in Siouan 
terminologies. The immediate purpose of the present paper is not to indulge in 
speculative analysis but to make the Catawba data available. 

Catawba Social Traits. Fragments of tradition add something to the picture 
of tribal customs of social behavior. 

Marriage and the family. The only restrictive regulation operative for con- 
trol of marriage among the Catawba today is represented by a rather vague 
sentiment against the marriage of immediate blood relatives. In the words of 
Sally Brown: 

Persons of close kin, do ye not marry. It is not good. Persons of distant kin, marry ye 
(otherwise) it is not good. Sometimes might happen to produce spoiled (defective) 
children if I did it might not be good. Their brains might not be good. 

The Carolina Siouans visited by Lawson (1709) are said to have forbidden 
the marriage of first cousins.’° However, there is no aversion expressed in re- 
gard to unions of this type on the reservation at the present time. As Sam Blue 
says, “I practiced it in my own family.” A number of marriages contracted in 
late years bear this out. 


10 John Lederer, The Discoveries of John Lederer in Three Several Marches from Virginia to 
the West of Carolina, 1669-70 (Reprinted by P. G. Humphrey, Rochester, New York, 1902) pp. 
294-296. 
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John Brown—Rachel George (his mother’s brother’s daughter). 

Theo. Harris—Artemis Harris (his mother’s sister’s daughter). 

Dave Harris—Delly George (former’s first marriage, to his mother’s brother’s daugh- 
ter). 

Sam Blue—Minnie George (former’s first marriage, to his mother’s brother’s daughter.) 


There was further no tendency to forbid the marriage of a person and his 
or her adopted child. 


Taylor George—Emily Cobb (latter’s first husband’s brother and adopted child). 


In the same reference cited above, Lawson states that it is the custom of the 
Carolina Indians to marry two sisters of a dead brother’s wife. Although there 
was no case of the levirate on the reservation, disapproval of the practice was 
not voiced by informants. In the words of one informant “‘it should be all right 
as it is like a man marrying his wife’s sister.’’ Sam Blue, after the death of his 
sweetheart, considered marrying her sister but nothing came of it. Taylor 
George is said to have married the sister of his first wife, following the latter’s 
death. 

In the kinship nomenclature recorded, despite its indeterminate if not con- 
fused character, a number of terms may be interpretable as reflecting the for- 
mer existence of the sororate. We should, however, need to know more of the 
former sense of the termination “‘resembling” used as the modifier in so many 
of the designations. From the terminological identifications, if regarded as rep- 
resenting potential marriage linkages, it may be pointed out that first cousin 
marriage would follow. It has been cited previously, nevertheless, that this was 
prohibited by the Carolina “‘Siouans.” In attempting to make any deductions 
of a sociological nature based upon the kinship terms, we are treading hazard- 
ous theoretical paths. We know, furthermore, that after 1890, the Catawba 
had accepted Mormonism and were practicing a continuation of their earlier 
polygamy." The shadow of Mormon polygamous sanction might be considered 
as an influence if such could have exerted itself during the lifetime of Margaret 
Brown subsequent to the above date. It was manifested in recording the terms 
from her dictation that she was thinking of them in the real social sense of liv- 
ing connections in the community about her and not in the terms of a linguistic 
tradition. The case of the Catawba is indeed a peculiar one in this respect—the 
only instance among American tribes known to us where conversion to the 
religion of the white man shifted a whole group from paganism to Christianity 
in the Mormon path. 

There is a belief current on the reservation that “if two brothers and two 
sisters marry (at the same time), one of them will surely die within a year.” 

There is no indication of the former existence of mother-in-law avoidance. 

Residence, after marriage, is preferably patrilocal. Today, the practice is to 
build a house upon the reservation and remove thence following marriage. 


” To wit, Scaife’s conversation with Billy George as follows 
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Catawba sentiment is against married children leaving the home circle. One 
informant, following the departure of his newly married daughter from the 
reservation, could not become accustomed to her absence for several months. 

Inheritance, by tradition, is bilineal inasmuch as the property of a man, 
after his death, is divided equally among the surviving sons and daughters. 

Adultery. For the same Siouan group previously mentioned, Lawson states 
there was no punishment for adultery. From data collected on the reservation, 
however, it appears that punishment was meted out to one if not both, of the 
offenders. According to one informant, a penalty was inflicted only upon the 
woman. For the first offense, her hair was cut off and a repetition was dealt 
with by “‘ear-marking”’ the offender (removing a piece from the ear). An- 
other informant stated that a man discovered in adultery was tied to a tree and 
shot. The tradition still survives of one individual thus convicted being or- 
dered to return after the lapse of a year to meet his sentence. He purchased a 
new suit of clothes, returned and was executed. Such a penalty was said to 
have been carried out by the chief. 

Informants believe that the practice of ear-marking an adulterous woman 
was responsible for the infiltration of European blood into the Catawba Nation 
A woman thus “marked” would find shelter sooner or later with one of the 
white settlers located near the reservation. 

Segregation. The Catawba were often warned by their head men never to 
intermix with negroes. John Scott, the Catawba chief at the time of the Civil 
War, is said to have owned three slave families. He ran a grist mill and ferry at 
Land Ford, about twelve miles below the reservation. It was not known how he 
obtained them. The native term for slave is ye mekéhare, “person not free’’ (it 
is often preceded by yykict-, “black’’). We get a glimpse into the Catawba con- 
cept of slavery through the application of the same term to a “child,” a social 
equation of some significance. 

In the publication previously mentioned, it was emphasized that neither 
traditional nor documentary data pointed to the existence of unilineality in 
Catawba social structure. This conclusion is no wise altered by evidence pre- 
sented by the kinship terminology. The Catawba stressed equally both pater- 
nal and maternal lines of descent. 

Political Organization. One, accustomed to the habits of Indians in village 
life at the present time, might be impressed, as we were, by a vague feeling 
that some noticeable degree of authority still adheres to the office of chief- 
tainship among the Catawba. Among the people on the reservation, the holder 
of the office is referred to and even addressed colloquially by his title. Visitors 
are referred to him for information. He exercises mild authority, often merely 
in an advisory capacity, over petty affairs in the conduct of families and in- 
dividuals. One frequently hears complaints against it (authority). Presents and 
donations to the tribe invariably pass through his hands for distribution; even 
in this instance, complaints are heard over his distribution. He is often put to 
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some expense in entertaining visitors, both white and Indian. His home is the 
best equipped one in the settlement. Society gravitates to his hearth during the 
winter evenings to play games, to bandy gossip, to discuss daily events on and 
off the reservation. Small boys and grown men mingle together at this rende- 
vous. On summer afternoons and evenings the yard about his house, shaded by 
oaks, is the playground of boys, the lounging place of men. The chief is here 
and there, busy with self-imposed public duties great and small as one would 
see them—duties of moment to no one except the people of the Nation. Per- 
haps these are but faint surviving echoes of chiefly hegemony—the powers of 
royalty frequently alluded to as characteristic of southeastern Siouan groups.” 
Narratives of the life of King Haiglar reveal the centralized control vested in 
the person of the hereditary ruler of the Catawba. He caused the execution of 
criminals through his arbitrary power," one of the better known cases being the 
execution by the King’s own hands of the perpetrator of a major crime upon 
the termination of a year’s parole (see p. 000). Such traditions typify a well- 
known concept throughout the southeast, to wit, the “Choctaw parole.” 

During the recent period, the Catawba chief, ye sw@’, “chief,” or migrdéehe, 
“great man,”’ (the latter term also denotes a family head) has been elected by a 
majority of voters representing the heads of families. Voting privileges are also 
held by widowed and unmarried individuals over twenty-one who receive tribal 
funds. The vote is taken by voice, or recently in the case of Sam Blue’s election, 
by petition. The elected chief continues in office as long as he carries out his 
duties satisfactorily. Scaife remarks (1893), however, that the chief served a 
term of four years. If occasion should rise for deposing him, it would be car- 
ried out in a tribal meeting by majority vote. 

The chief now has no authority to inflict fines or punishment. His functions 
include giving names to his tribesmen; settling minor disputes out of court 
(county); and marrying couples in either a civil or religous (Mormon) cere- 
mony. The former practice is based upon traditional custom. It is solemnized 
by modified formula and simple working of agreement to sustain and remain 
true to one another. There are no other features involved except for the pres- 
ence of a witness. 


CHRONOLOGICAL List oF CATAWBA CHIEFS. 


In the course of frequent sessions with Chief Sam Blue and his sister, with the help 
of other aged Indians whose memory was stimulated, the following list of successors to 
the office of chief was prepared in 1937-8. The datings were arrived at by oral estimate. 
Sam Blue, (aged 67 in 1939) as the present incumbent to office, however, yielded the 
bulk of information on the sequence of his predecessors. L. C. Scaife has also some data 
on former holders of the office. 


2 Speck, op. cit., p. 12. 3 Milling, Red Carolinians (Chapel Hill, 1940), p. 252. 
“4 L. H. Scaife, History and Condition of the Catawba Indians (Philadelphia, 1896) p. 19. 
6 Op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
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1931- Sam Blue (present chief, 1937). 
(Office vacant during interim). 
1923-24 John Brown. 
1906-1917 David (“‘Toad’’) Harris. He was deposed. Sam Blue acted as 
chairman of the Catawba ‘‘committee” after his deposition. 
1905-6 Billy Harris (“Billy Bowlegs’’). 
(Office vacant for an unremembered interim). 
1889-97 (7) Jim Harris (son of Jim Harris, chief in 1860-72. During his 


term, it is understood the Mormons first began mission work in 
the Catawba Nation, circa 1893). 
1893 “Bob Harris” (mentioned by Scaife" as chief during his visit). 

circa 1886 Tom Morrison. 
(Over a period of some years there was no chief, according to 
our sources). 

circa 1872-80 John Scott (Sam Blue remembers him as holding office during 

(“Some years before _ his childhood). 

and after 1877’’) 

circa 1860-72 John Harris, Jim Harris (Sr.) (Held office during Civil War 
period, and enlisted in Confederate army with thirteen other 
Catawba, of which number seven perished) ." 


(circa 1840) Allen Harris (His name is given among signatures on a treaty of 
1840, quoted in Scaife).'* 
(dates unknown) —Stevens (Brother of old Tom Stevens, a centenarian who lived 


and died in the home of Sam Blue, from whom the latter ac- 
quired much of his knowledge of ancient Catawba life.) 

(dates unknown) —New River'® (Brother of King Haigler’s wife, according to 
Robert Harris.) 

6 Thid., p. 19. 

17 According to informants, at the onset of the Civil War, Ferguson Barber, father of James 
Barber (age 72 years and a resident of Rock Hill), was living near the reservation. He told the 
Catawba that they would have to enlist or the whites would come down and kill them. Since 
they had made a treaty never to carry arms against the white man, they hesitated but the threat 
induced a number to go. The following are said to have been killed during the conflict: Bob Craw- 
ford, Robert Head, John Saunders, Bill Saunders, Bill Cantey, Robert Mush (Marsh?), and 
Frank Cantey. Those who returned afterwards were John Brown (father of Sally), Peter Harris, 
Alexander Timms (now in New Mexico), Chief John Harris (Bob’s father), John Scott (later 
chief) and Allen Harris. Milling (p. 259) in commenting on the Catawba who served the Con- 
federacy, reproduces a similar list of names taken from the Spratt-White Monument in Fort Mill, 
South Carolina. His series includes the first six of the first group given above, the first four of the 
second group, and in addition, Jim Harris, Billy George, Gilbert George, Nelson George, and 
Epps Harris. 18 Thid., p. 12. 

18 There is some confusion in traditional sources as to the successor of Haiglar. Earlier tribal 
data (Speck, op. cit., p. 8, fn. 23) placed Big Town as successor. Milling (op. cit., p. 252) how- 
ever, in a discussion of Haiglar’s life, states that he was “succeeded by Colonel Ayres as king of 
the Catawba Nation.” His people soon became dissatisfied with him, however, and asked a 
friendly white man to conduct an election for a new ruler. Captain Frow or Prow was chosen 
and later commissioned by the governor of South Carolina. 
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?—1763*° King Haigler (Frequently mentioned in historical archives and 
narratives, and venerated as a tribal hero by subsequent 
generations of Catawba. Both he and his alleged successor, New 
River, represented the tribe at the Treaty of Albany with the 
Six Nations, 1755). 

The tribal council of the recent period was organized about two generations 
ago by one of the Catawba men. Tom Morrison left the Nation upon the out- 
break of a small-pox epidemic and accompanied some families who moved to 
Arkansas. Upon his return, around 1886, he made himself chief, Jim Harris as- 
sistant chief and appointed John Saunders and R. L. Harris as a ‘ 
council. This plan continued in operation about three years, after which the 
present day system was adopted. The three members (“Committee men’’) of 
the council are now selected by the chief and approved by a majority vote of 


‘quorum”’ or 


Fig. A. Catawba “‘chief’s standard” or baton (594 in. long, of which 36 in. are shown here). 


the tribe. They, like the chief, continue to hold office as long as their functions 
are carried on satisfactorily. In deciding issues in council, agreement is usually 
arrived at without resort to a vote. In case of disagreement, the chief’s vote 
counts for oneand that, along with two of the councillor’s votes, is enough to 
reach a decision. 

The office of tribal herald still remains in memory. Instructions and news 
of events were cried aloud in the morning by one of the chiefs. Old Dave Har- 
ris, who died in 1840 at an advanced age, was the last to follow this custom. He 
used to go through the village of huts about four in the morning calling 
y@ werel yd’ were! “Daylight! Daylight!” This was to rouse the people to their 
daily tasks, a characteristic Siouan custom. 

Chief’s flag. The feather standard (dahépi-ki, ‘‘flag, the’’) is still known 
among the Catawba. It was noted in the early narratives as part of the formal 
insignia of the Catawba chief travelling through the county or visiting state 
officials in his executive capacity. For instance, the Catawba chief in 1937 had 
made himself a standard or “flag,” as he called it, which was borne beside him 
by an attendant as a sign of office. At the time the photograph (Fig. B) was 
taker., the attendant was his grandson, who accompanied him on missions to 
various parts of the State on religious or administrative affairs. The standard 


% Milling, ibid., pp. 250-251, fn. 88. 
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illustrated (Fig. A) was obtained for the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, New York City. It is five feet in length with two clusters of 
miscellaneous bird feathers, mostly turkey and hawk, bound on with strips of 
red and yellow cloth which covered the entire length of the staff. The chief him- 
self explained that on these journeys, the flag was carried as an emblem of good 
will and friendship—the antithesis of traditional war paint. It was in this spirit 
that the insignia was employed to welcome the first white men. Chief Blue has 
recently carried the standard on the occasion of a visit to the South Carolina 


Fig. B. Chief Sam Blue in “official garb” worn when representing the tribe at pageants 
or visiting the state capitol. His grandson is carrying the “chief’s standard” (1937) in the 
role of “standard bearer.” 


state officials at Columbia. Its use today is a continuation of a traditional cus- 
tom. 

Smoking in Council. Another traditional fragment concerns the smoking of 
tobacco in council. The custom of the chief and his councillors smoking a na- 
tive-made clay pipe of the type known as the “pipe of peace”’ is known only 
from description. The pipe in question had a bowl larger than the individual 
pipe in ordinary use, the stem of fig wood being about twenty-two inches in 
length. As an illustration of formal procedure in council, the words of Chief 
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Sam Blue, as reproduced in another place,” may be quoted. ““The chief smokes 
the pipe, blowing clouds of smoke up into the air (from his mouth). Then he 
passes the pipe to the assistant chief sitting on his left side, thence it is passed 
from hand to hand around in the same direction to the councilmen in turn. If a 
big cloud of smoke forms in a single mass and hovers above then, it is a sign 
that they come together in unity of mind and harmony of spirit to discuss the 
affairs before them. If the smoke separates into clots and does not combine 
into a mass, it signifies that they are not in unison of thought.’’ Thus smoking 
in this formalized setting shared a divinatory function, for (in the words of the 
investigator), ‘‘it was added that when they smoked over a question under 
consideration not openly debated or concluded, the action of the smoke would 
foretell the outcome of their decision as respects their harmony or disunity of 
opinion.” The pipe was called wamisi’, and the stem, wamisi’ tusa, “‘pipe tail.”’ 

The particular “council pipe’’ in question also provides us with another ex- 
ample of Catawba symbolical dualism. Its stem was decorated along the length 
with the figure of a snake in low relief. In the southeast generally and less 
strongly among the Catawba, this reptile is the symbol of latent evil—a men- 
ace to the health and welfare of mankind. The owner, Chief Sam Blue, was 
questioned as to the meaning of such a design motif upon an object apparently 
intended for a diametrically opposed function. He explained (according to the 
investigator)” “the symbol as being one to denote the potential hostility of 
spirit among friends which on the occasion of peace and harmony is ‘put under’ 
for the time—the paradox illustrated as by graphic art. To him the symbol on 
the peace pipe was not incongruous.” 

Wampum Negotiation. That the Catawba in the eighteenth century em- 
ployed wampum in several functions of negotiation as did the Iroquois is 
shown in several early records. Wampum strings were sent by the Catawba to 
wandering groups of Peedee who had been dispersed through the lower Caro- 
linas as white settlements increased. The Catawba king sent the invitation 
strings with a message to the Peedee to come and live like brothers with them. 
This was in 1752, and the notice sent to Governor Glen was signed by the king 
of the Catawba.” 

The second reference of the same nature is to be found in the speech of 
William Bull, Commissioner from South Carolina, at a treaty held by General 
Clinton, at Albany, with the Six Nations in 1751.* 

... At this time the Catawba king, and his chiefs, approached the grand council, 
singing a song of peace, their ensigns, on colored feathers, borne horizontally, not 


* F. G. Speck, Catawba Religious Beliefs, Mortuary Customs and Dances (Primitive Man, 
Vol. 12, No. 2, 1939), p. 35. 2 Speck, ibid., pp. 40-41. 

* Quoted from the Indian Book, vol. 3, pp. 163-164. Secretary of State’s Office, Columbia, 
S. C., by Gregg, History of Old Cheraws. Also in Indians of North Carolina (Senate Document, 
no. 677, Washington, 1915), p. 205. 

* Robert Mills, Statistics of South Carolina: Including a View of its Natural, Civil, and 
Military History, General and Particular (Charleston, 1826), p. 124. 
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erected; every one present admiring their descent, dignity, and behavior, as well as the 
solemn air of their song; a seat was prepared for them, at the right hand of the gover- 
nor’s company. Their two singers, with the two feathers, continued their song, half 
fronting to the center of the old sachems, to whom they addressed their song, and 
pointed their feathers, shaking their musical calabashes; while the king of the Catawbas 
was busy preparing and lighting the calumet of peace. 

Then the Catawba singers ceased, and fastened their feathers, calumets, and cala- 
bashes to the tent pole; ‘after which the king stood up and advancing forwards, he began 
his speech to the Six Nations, speaking of making peace . . . And I give a belt, with all 
my towns upon it, signifying that they all join in my desire. . . 

The next morning the Mohawks withdrew from Council, saying they were for peace 
with Catawba, and that those who were not, might deliberate further. Others soon 
agreed to peace. The Six Nations demanded prisoners from the Catawba, and said that 
when the latter had returned with the prisoners, the peace would be concluded. . . . 


We observe the combined use of feathers and “the belt” in the peace agree- 
ments of the time; customs which seem to represent the old southeast with its 
feather symbolism and the southeast of colonial times with its wampum sym- 
bolism. The latter is probably attributable to the climax of influence levelled 
upon the southern tribes by the Iroquois delegates. 

We search in vain for reference to the use of wampum or belts in the Con- 
gress of Indian tribes (Creeks, Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Catawba) 
which took place at 1763 at Augusta, Georgia, when orders from the British 
government instructed the governors of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia 
to collect representatives of the Southern Indians, informing them that the 
French and Indian War had ended. Seven hundred Indians of the southern 
district met at Augusta, signing a treaty of friendship. 

Position of Women. It may be noted that, in neither traditional nor docu- 
mentary sources, are there any indications that Catawba women served in any 
official capacity in political or public life. In domestic affairs, however, they 
rule in the kitchen and the younger family circle. In the presence of men and 
men’s affairs, their status would impress an outsider as being one of lenient 
subordination. In home gatherings when both sexes are present, women and 
girls gravitate toward the cooking quarters, the men and boys toward the 
hearth fire where masculine interests form the current of conversation. The 
women, however, carry out enterprises of their own. On one of the paths of the 
reservation, one may meet one or several women carrying a loaded gun in hand 
and a pillow case slung over the shoulder. The gun is for a chance shot at a rab- 
bit or partridge; the pillow case for roots or other products gathered on the 
way to some neighbor’s house, to the woods or fields—strictly their own con- 
cern. In business transactions they make their own prices and handle their own 
money. There is no outward semblance of female authority in public affairs. 
The Mormon Church, however, since its establishment in the Nation has 
altered the face of things. Young girls and women may fill the offices of church 
societies, even the head office in the mutuals. The present secretary and keeper 
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of records of births, marriages and deaths is a woman. The Church has evi- 
dently changed the status of Catawba women through the medium of education, 
which is now a recognized requirement of office tenure. 

Reservation Families. The contemporaneous social composition of the Ca- 
tawba Nation is shown in the following list of individuals as family heads 


(1928). 
Family Heads* Wife Sons Daugh- Total 
ters 
Sam Blue! Luiza Cantey 12 (6x)? 7 (2x) 23 
(4 still 
births) 
Nelson Blue Leola Watts (white) 3Cix) S 8 
Herbert Blue? (ist) Lavinia Harris) 1 1 
(2nd) Blankenship (white) 3 3 
Andrew Blue Doris Wheelock 2 2 
(ist) Owl (Cherokee) Nettie Harris 6(1x) 4(1x) 10 
(2nd) Robert Harris 
Archie Wheelock (Oneida) Rosy Harris 2 2 
D. A. Harris (ist) Patterson 1 3 (1x) 4 
(2nd) Delli George) 5 4 9 
(3 still 
births) 
(3rd) Dartha Price) 2 2 4 
Jim Harris ? 4(2X) 2 6 
Ben Harris Daisy George 3 (1X) 6 9 
David Harris Dartha Price (white) 2 (twins, 5 7 
1X) 
Theo. Harris* Artemis Harris 6 2 (1x) 8 
John Ayers Ruth Gordon 4(1x) 1 5 
Ep. Harris* Janey White (part 
Pamunkey) 1 1 
Hebe Ayers Daisy Starns 4 (1x) 4 
(white?) Nancy Harris 1 i 
(Indian?) Ida Harris 2 2 
Lewis Gordon Sallie Brown 1 2 3 
Irvin Gordon Eliza Harris 1 1 
W. M. Saunders Nore Brown 4(1x) 2 6 
John Saunders Martha Harris 7 1 8 
Willie Saunders Myrtie Harris -— 1 1 
Albert Saunders‘ Vera Blue 1 - 1 
(recently 
married) 
** In 1929 Dr. Paul Kirchhoff accompanied the senior author to the Catawba and devoted 
some time to verifying and adding to the above list. His aid is accordingly gratefully acknowledged. 
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Family Heads* Wife Sons Daugh- Total 
ters 
Idle Saunders Arzada Brown 5(1x) 3 (1x) 
Joe Saunders Beck (part Cherokee) . - : 
Will Wade Sallie Harris 3 2 (1x) 5 


(Indian descent—not 
Catawba) 


Major Beck Lula Blue (recently 
(part Cherokee) married) 
Fletcher Beck Sallie Brown 3 2 5 
(part Cherokee) 
Alton Thatcher (white) Edna Wheelock 1 1 
Ernest Saunders Cora Brown 
Jean Cantey 
Hoy Harris Emmaline Harris 
Jean Harris Margaret Harris 1 5 6 
Douglas Harris Georgie Harris 
Alonzo Cantey Fanny Harris 


* 44 Family groups. 

1. Married mother’s brother’s daughter. 

2. (x) denotes children deceased. 

3. Married cousin’s daughter (“second-cousin marriage’’). 

4. Married father’s sister’s daughter (cross-cousin marriage’’). 


Treatment of Children. The fondness for children and their reluctance to ex- 
ercise restraint over them, so strikingly illustrated for the Carolina Siouans by 
Lederer (1669),”* is still a characteristic of Catawba family life. The best illus- 
tration of this is connected with the indifference today of the Catawba to the 
conservation of their natural resources. Children are permitted to devastate 
the limited wood lots on the reservation by setting fires that burn up not only 
the trees but the ground deposit of humus-forming leaves and litter. The chief 
and elders of the Nation realize that one of their most serious problems, be- 
sides the barrenness of the soil, is the shortage of fire wood. They have faced 
this as an issue for years back. Ask the chief why such wastefulness and im- 
providence is permitted. His reply will be, “It’s them youngsters. They’re 
mean. It’s no use to tell them, they sneak off and set the fires just the same.” 
It’s the little boy’s work. And yet their parents do nothing to restrain them in 
their careers of devastating mischief. 

Personal Names. The early and intimate contact of the Catawba with the 
whites resulted in the adoption of European personal names. The colonial rec- 
ords show few personal names of Indians that can be assigned to the Catawba 


% Ibid. (Edition of 1672, in Library of Congress.) p. 30. 
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proper. Indeed great care should be observed to avoid confusing names of in- 
dividuals who are not given positive tribal identity, merely because the names 
sound like Catawba terms. For we find many personal and place names in the 
Carolinas whose pronunciation would fall into the Catawba scheme of pho- 
netics, but which mean nothing specific in that language. Many such terms 
are presumably of Tutelo, Saponi and Cheraw, or other southeastern Siouan 
origin, among which groups of language the syllabic properties and sounds are 
exceedingly uniform. 

The early records on the Catawba, for example, refer often to the well- 
known chief, Haiglar. No explanation, however, could be suggested for the 
name by either Mrs. Owl or Mrs. Brown. In fact the / does not occur in the 
dialect as spoken by either informant. Hence we know nothing of its signifi- 
cance, 

Mrs. Brown, however, was able to recall a few names of individuals living 
within her memory who bore native nicknames, and for a few of them she could 
offer explanations. 

Dugmdwe, ‘“Home stays never,”’ was the proper name of an old woman, so 
called from her habit of being ever “‘on the road.”’ 

Yéku, ‘““man(?),” was the native name of old Anthony George. 

Watcikici’-’, possibly Wiktciktci’-’, ‘“Eagle,’”’ was a nickname borne by an- 
other old man several generations ago, otherwise known as George White. 

Kari’tci’ (Kai‘tci-h'are), “I was there” or possibly corruptions of George), 
nickname of Billy George, Margaret Brown’s father’s uncle. Scaife in 1896 in- 
terviewed him and learned that he was then about 90 years of age.?” He was the 
only Catawba then living who had signed the treaty with the State of South 
Carolina. He was born on Cowan’s plantation, above Ebenezer. His father 
was one of those who took part in the slaying of some foreign Indians who had 
slipped in and killed several Catawbas, near Rockhill. 

Y dwe’i (meaning?), Mrs. Brown’s aunt, Patsey George, who died more than 
fifty years ago at an age of about one hundred. 

Napatcikpé’, “One-toad,” a boy’s nickname derived from his squatty figure. 

Siman (English, “persimmon”), John Scott’s (Mrs. Brown’s brother) 
nickname. 

Tutelo Kinship Terms. The Tutelo contingency still maintaining the tribal 
name as an adopted group admitted to the Six Nations in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, consists of approximately ten families. The descendants, 
who collectively speak Iroquoian languages, have preserved some few cere- 
monial phrases and fragments of a vocabulary in the original language which 
include some kinship terms. From the published vocabularies appearing from 
time to time, compiled with these the kinship designations have been brought 
together in the section to follow. 


27 Tbid., p. 20. 
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Nothing more may be expected from the Tutelo survivors among the Six 
Nations to add to the terms recorded in 1870 by Hale and in 1912 and 1914 
by Sapir and Frachtenberg; and a few terms obtained by the writer since 1930. 
So, for the first time, we may assemble the Tutelo correspondents for kinship 
relationship to submit them to examination for signs of clan-group determina- 
tions. 

In the following diagram we shall put down, as a first attempt in this direc- 
tion, the Tutelo kinship terminology to be derived from the meagre sources at 
our disposal.”® 


List AND ARRANGEMENT OF KNOWN TUTELO KINsHIP TERMS 
(FROM SOURCES AS INDICATED)?® 


A=0 A=0O 
Gp | Gp Gp | Gp 
O A A=0O A 
A U-S F M \ U-S 
| | 
A O A OA O A#=O A O A Oo 
C ( B S EGO] WwW Cc Cc Cc Cc 
U-S 
A O 
Ch D 
Explanation of Symbols 
A male 
O female 
= marriage 


vertical lines, lineal relationship 
horizontal lines, collateral relationship 
supposed stem elements are placed within parentheses 


28 The terms are taken from Hale’s vocabulary except for those marked S, which are from 
E. Sapir, A Tutelo Vocabulary (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 15, No. 2, 1913), p.295, and those 
marked F, from L. Frachtenberg. Contributions to a Tutelo Vocabulary (ibid., Vol. 15, No. 3), 
p. 477. Both of these lists add a few terms and some synonyms to the accumulated total of 
Tutelo kinship denominations. Between 1931 and 1935 I had opportunities to draw upon the 
memory of the oldest living Tutelo informant, John Buck, while engaged in field work under 
Grant no. 50, Faculty Research Fund, University of Pennsylvania. Some additions to the kin- 
ship vocabulary obtained from him and still unpublished are added from my own notes and 
marked Sp. 

2° See footnote above; abbreviations, Hale (H), Sapir (S), Frachtenberg (F), Speck (Sp). 
Consideration should be given to the fact that Tutelo who furnished these words habitually spoke 
Cayuga, Onandaga and Seneca. 
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Explanation of Lettering 
(grandfather higaf, ekuni (H); kukd’k‘ (S); kokowa‘'na (Sp). 
Gp grandparent 
\grandmother higan (H); digg’ (Sp)*. 
F father, ati, edti, tat, xat (H); (t?—) kati-'’na, ‘‘my father” (Sp). 
M mother, ind, hend, (H); hind’, (F); di-t.tina, “my mother” (Sp.) 
A aunt, tomin, watemai (H). 
uncle| minzk’ (H). 
S1S er) 
S sister, dawind’k (F). 
(elder wital (niwagenumpai (H), witaisk, wahiik (H). 
B brother, 
|younger wisuDtk, mindn (G). 
W wife, mihani (“same as woman”’) (H). 
cousin, mangida ‘“‘my cousin” (S); mankida (F). 
Ch child, witékai (also “‘son”) (H); wdégasik (Sp); niské (F); niska’ (S). 
D daughter, witéka, miohank (H); wa’kasik, “girl’’ (F). 

Reducing the above scheme of relationship terms, incomplete as it remains, 
to its sociological meaning, as far as deductions are permitted by the methods 
outlined, the interpretation follows that Tutelo kinship classification falls into 
the Dakota type, as described by Lesser, which is not the concomitant of a sib 
organization among the Siouan peoples. Certain reservations should, however, 
be made in respect to conclusions drawn from so defective a list. One reserva- 
tion is necessary in inferring that the aunt and uncle and the cousin terms are 
equivalent for both paternal and maternal sides. The Tutelo vocabularies be- 
fore us give only a general term for these potentially multiple consanguinities. 
Source material does not designate further degrees of affinity among maternal 
or paternal kin, nor does it yield terms for brother’s and sister’s children or any 
of the relationships by marriage. Here the schematization ends. Several obser- 
vations of positive value are, nevertheless, shown in the common denomina- 
tions for grandparents of both sexes, and even for children—European type 
conformities in Tutelo. So far, only, can we go. Tutelo conforms loosely to the 
Dakota type, the simplest of the Siouans systems in that it lays no emphasis 
on either father’s or mother’s side, and above the first ascending generations 
all consanguinities are “grandparents.” Through “failure to stress anywhere 
kin through the father or kin through the mother it points rather than to any 
type of sib organization to the bilateral family group.’*' A peculiarity of the 
Tutelo series, if we may indeed believe it, are the stem cognates in terms for 
sister and uncle, so understood or recorded by Hale. Another observation may 
be added, namely, the similarity of stem elements in terms for cousin and hus- 
band, which might indicate cross-cousin marriage from the woman’s side— 


3 Summarized and quoted from Lesser, 1928, pp. 364-365. 


8° Vocative, “granny” (John Buck). 
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always bearing in mind that the few terms we possess from these four sources 
are accidentals in the process of collecting and recording vocabularies. The 
search for cognates in the Siouan languages does not lead to any significant re- 
sult in an attempt to interpret the meager Tutelo data in terms of social or- 
ganization as revealed in Dakota. Only two terms (father and mother) are 
comparable in the two (omitting the possibility also of Dakota “father’s sis- 
ter,” Tu‘wi, and Tutelo tomin, watemai). 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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THAI, KADAI, AND INDONESIAN: A NEW ALIGNMENT IN 
SOUTHEASTERN ASIA By PAUL K. BENEDICT 


N THE present paper the writer presents a general solution to the complex 
problem of the affinities of the Indonesian languages. The two following 
premises are basic to the thesis developed here: 

1. The true Indonesian substratum on the Asiatic mainland is represented 
by four scattered languages in southern China, northern Tonkin, and Hainan, 
all of which constitute a single linguistic stock (Kadai). 

2. The recognition of the Kadai stock, which shows numerous points of 
contact with Thai, opens the way to a new interpretation of the latter as a 
more distant member of an archaic Thai-Kadai-Indonesian linguistic complex. 

Although these suggestions are new and perhaps unexpected, it can be said 
that they accord with the general picture as reconstructed from historical and 
cultural data. It is generally agreed that the Indonesian migrations have pro- 
ceeded from the Asiatic mainland, but the evidence brought forward has been 
of a generic rather than specific nature, and the area of departure has not been 
delimited. The linguistic speculation has been notable for range rather than 
relevancy,' and the cultural treatment has in some instances been equally un- 
sound.’ It is hoped that the argument developed below will provide a number of 
solid points d’appui from which further ramifications can be anticipated. 

The newly recognized Kadai stock comprises the Li dialects of the island 
of Hainan, the Kelao language of southcentral China, and the Laqua and Lati 
languages of the China-Tonkin border region. The term “‘Kadai’” has been 
compounded by the writer from “Dai,” one of the forms of the Li term for 
themselves,’ and the kd- prefix found in Laqua kdddii, Kelao kdtsii “man 
(homo).” These languages, with the exception of Li, are not generally known 
to the scientific world, and our available sources are rather meager. The Li 
dialects have been described by a number of European observers, the most 
thorough of whom have been Savina and Stiibel-Meriggi.* Bonifacy has pub- 


1 For some of the earlier speculation, see W. Churchill, Te Polynesian Wanderings (Wash- 
ington, 1911), largely devoted to a criticism of MacDonald’s Semitic theory. 

2 An outstanding example is furnished by Handy’s derivation of the Polynesian Tangaloa 
cult from southern China (Polynesian Religion, Bulletin of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum, no. 
34, 1927, pp. 312-330). 

3 Other variants are: B’lai, K’lai, S’lai, S’ai, Hiai, Lai, Loi, Le, Dli, B’li. The Chinese char- 
acter employed for this name is pronounced /i in North China dialects, Jai in Cantonese, and loi 
in Hoklo. 

*R. Swinhoe, The Aborigines of Hainan (Journal of the North Chiva Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. 7, 1871), pp. 25-40; J. Calder, Notes on Hainan and its Aborigines (China 
Review, Vol. 11, 1882), pp. 42-50; E. H. Parker, The Li Aborigines of X*iung Shan (China Re- 
view, Vol. 19, 1890), pp. 383-387; C. C. Jeremaissen, Loi Aborigines of Hainan and their Speech 
(China Review, Vol. 20, 1892), pp. 296-305; F. M. Savina, Lexique ddy-frangais, accompagné 
d’un petit lexique frangais-day et d’un tableau des différences dialectales (Bulletin de l’Ecole Fran- 
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lished word-lists of Kelao, Laqua, and Lati,® while additional material on all 
three languages has been supplied by his compatriot, Lunet de Lajonquiére.* 
A third Kelao source has been furnished by Samuel R. Clarke, the author of a 
popular account of the little-known tribal groups in southern China.’ 

The Kedai languages have received scant attention from anthropologists 
and linguists. Li has evoked occasional comment, yet no real analysis has been 
attempted. The obvious Thai element in the language was noted by Parker 
over half a century ago,* and this theme was further developed by Strzoda.*® 
The less apparent Indonesian affinities were first pointed out by Terrien de 
Lacouperie, who suggested a relationship with the Indonesian languages of 
Formosa.’® In more recent times P. Mus" and H. Maspero” have further ex- 
tended this line of thought and have supplied the first concrete bits of evi- 
dence. Maspero, a sound and generally conservative scholar, concludes that 
the Li numerals “certainly” belong to the Indonesian family (0. cit., p. 230). 

The three mainland languages (Kelao, Laqua, Lati) have attracted still less 
attention. Bonifacy, who recorded Laqua, noted the analogy between the 
Laqua and Cham numerals,” but this observation seems to have been over- 


caise d’Extréme-Orient, t. 31, 1931), pp. 103-199; H. Stiibel, Die Li-Stémme der Insel Hainan; 
Ein Beitrag zur Volkskunde Siidchinas, unter Mitwirkung von P. Meriggi (Berlin, 1937). 

5 A. Bonifacy, Etude sur les langues parlées par les populations de la haute Riviére Claire 
(Bulletin de l’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, t. 5, 1905), pp. 306-323; Etude sur les coutumes 
et la langue des La-ti (Ibid., t. 6, 1906), pp. 271-278; Etude sur les coutumes et la langue des Lolo et 
des La-qua du Haut Tonkin (Ibid., t. 8, 1908), pp. 531-558. 

® E. Lunet de Lajonquiére, Ethnographie du Tonkin Septentrional (Paris, 1906). Word-lists 
on pp. 357 (Kelao), 340 (Pen-ti-Lolo= Laqua), and 359 (Lati). 

7 Among the Tribes in South-west China (London, 1911). 

8 E. H. Parker, Siamese Words in Hainan and China (China Review, Vol. 18, 1889), p. 198. 

® W. Strzoda, Die Lie auf Hainan and ihre Beziehungen zum asiatischen Kontinent (Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie, Bd. 43, 1911), pp. 193-236. Strzoda concludes, however, that “Die meisten Li- 
Numeralia . . . sint Ritsel und lassen sich nirgends unterbringen” (pp. 219-220). 

10 The Languages of China before the Chinese (London, 1887). See especially his conclusions 
on p. 73: “In the numerals, for instance . . . similarities exist with those of some tribes of Formosa. 
But they are remote, and do not come from a direct relationship; they are apparently survivals 
of a former state of things, previous to their respective migrations, when their various ancestors 
had relations between themselves on the continent.” An English traveller in Hainan, B. C. 
Henry, had somewhat earlier sought to connect the Li with the Malay on onomastic grounds 
(B’lai or B’lay= Malay), in his article, The Close of a Journey through Hainan (China Review, 
Vol. 12, 1883), pp. 109-124, esp. p. 115. 

1 Review of Savina, Monographie de Hainan (1929), in Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise d’Ex- 
tréme-Orient, t. 30, 1930 (pp. 436-444). Of his own Cham and Malay comparisons, however, 
Mus remarks: “‘Ces rapprochements sporadiques restent jusqu’ici de simple curiosité.” 

2 Review of Savina, Lexigue ddy-frangais (1931), in Bulletin de la Societé de Linguistique 
de Paris, t. 34, pt. 3, 1933, pp. 228-236. 

13 Cit. supra, 1908, p. 557. Bonifacy adds the following remark: “La paraissent s’arréter les 
ressemblances entre les deux langues [Laqua and Cham], 4 supposer méme que celles que nous 
signalons ne soient pas purement fortuites.” 
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Kedai 


Indonesian 


looked by Maspero and other scholars. Kelao and Lati have gone almost en- 
tirely unnoticed, although W. Schmidt has seen fit to classify the latter as an 
independent linguistic entity.“ It was Bonifacy’s observation on Laqua that 
led to the writer’s discovery of the relationship between Laqua and Li, and 
thus ultimately to the concept of a single unified Kadai stock. 


4 Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachkreise der Erde (Heidelberg, 1914). Schmidt places Laqua 
in an artificial “Eastern Thai” group. 


‘ 
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Ahom Khamt4i 
\ Kelao 
“ Lati 
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The Kadai-speaking groups are all of marginal type, as should be expected 
on the basis of our substratum theory. The Li, who inhabit the mountainous 
central and south-central parts of Hainan, are under economic pressure from 
their powerful Ong-Be (Thai-speaking) and Hoklo (Chinese-speaking) neigh- 
bors. The Kadai groups on the mainland rank even below the Miao and Lolo, 
and generally regard themselves as autochthonous. The Laqua, who call them- 
selves Ka Beo, in the upper Riviére Claire valley of northern Tonkin, are de- 
scribed by Lunet de Lajonquiére as follows: 


Ils se considérent comme aborigénes et il est certain qu’ils sont venus dans la contrée 
avant toutes les autres tribus montagnardes (cit. supra, p. 339). 
C’est une variété [of economic life] en complete décadence. La plus grande partie des 


terres qu’ils cultivaient ont été déja cédées aux Meo, qui paraissent devoir les absorber 
(ibid., p. 341). 


Of the Lati, also in the upper Riviére Claire valley, the same writer states 
simply that “J/s se prétendent aborigénes”’ (cit. supra, p. 358). Bonifacy places 
his estimate of the number of Lati at only 450 (76 families). 

The Kelao or Lao, who call themselves Thii, range over an extensive area 
in south-central China and northern Tonkin, but their true home appears to be 
Kueichou province, whence they have migrated into the northern Tonkin bor- 
der region (cf. Lunet de Lajonquiére, cit. supra, p. 356). Clarke, who has given 
us the fullest available account of the Kelao, stresses the aboriginal nature of 
the group: 


The Keh-lao, however, are now nearly extinct; many of them have married into 
Chung-chia [Thai] and Old Chinese families. Some writers have spoken of them as 
extinct. As far as we know, there are now only several hamlets of them in the Anshun 
prefecture [west-central Kueichou], which altogether do not number more than two or 
three hundred families. These people claim, and rightly, we believe, to be the real 
aborigines of that region. In some parts of the province the Miao claim to be the aborig- 
ines, but where the Miao and Keh-lao occupy the same district, the Miao allow that 
the Keh-lao were there before themselves (cit. supra, p. 13). 


Another missionary writer, Aloys Schotter, also attributes a low rank to the 
Kelao: 


Le plus bas dans V’échelle sociale c’est peut-étre le groupe des Blancs [White Miao]. 
La tribu des Ké-lao est peut-étre plus dégradée encore surtout quant aux moeurs.® 


The languages spoken by these primitive groups fall into two major divi- 
sions, viz. Li-Laqua and Lati-Kelao, which together constitute the Kadai 
stock. Dialectical differences can be established both for Li and Kelao, and 
are of such magnitude that they must fully be taken into account. The numer- 


1% Notes ethnographiques sur les tribus du Kuey-tcheou (Anthropos, Bd. 6, 1911), pp. 318-344; 
citation from p. 318. 


| 
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ous Li dialects can be classified under the headings of “Southern Li” and 
“Northern Li’ on the basis of their treatment of original nasal initials. In 
Northern Li these initials tend to be transformed into the homorganic stops, 
whereas in Southern Li they are uniformly retained; cf. N. Li ba~pa, S. Li 
ma “dog” (Thai *hma); N. Li dau~tau, S. Li nau “long” (Thai *#au); N. Li 
ka, S. Li nga “horse” (Annamite ngiia). The “Central Dai” dialect recorded by 
Savina and most of the dialects recorded by Jeremiassen and Stiibel belong 
in the Northern Li group, while the “Southern Dai” dialect of Savina, the 
Yulinkau dialect of Swinhoe and Calder, and the K’iung-Shan dialect of 
Parker belong in the Southern Li group. Kelao similarly shows a dialectical 
cleavage between “Northern Kelao” (dialect recorded by Clarke) and “South- 
ern Kelao” (dialect recorded by Bonifacy and Lunet de Lajonquiére). The 
distinctions here, both lexical and phonetic, are even more marked than those 
that obtain in Li, but conform to no easily recognizable pattern. It is apparent 
that a full treatment of the linguistic problems of Kadai would require de- 
tailed phonetic information on a wide range of dialects for at least four lan- 
guages, and it is not unlikely that further exploration in the Tonkin-China 
border area will reveal still other members of this stock. Unfortunately, we 
lack the materials necessary to implement a complete study of the whole 
stock,"* and must content ourselves with a survey of the more salient points. 

All four Kadai languages are of monosyllabic, isolating type, with full tonal 
systems as in Thai. The Kadai word-order, like that of Thai and Indonesian, 
shows object following verb, and modifying elements (including genitive con- 
structs) following modified elements; thus, Malay mata hari, Li sa ven, Thai 
*ta wan “sun,” lit. “eye (of the) day.’’ Kadai, like Thai, lacks the affixation 
apparatus of Indonesian, yet prefixed forms abound in the Lati-Kelao branch 
of the stock, e.g. Lati prefixed m- in m-i§ua “moon,” m-bo “sky,” m-ti “earth,” 
m-ni “ox,” m-go “cat,” m-so “elephant,” m-si “beak, mouth,” m-tSu “eye,” 
m-ngd “oil”; Lati prefixed a- in a-fa “rain,” a-lia “rat,” a-k‘o “monkey,” 
a-ti “tiger,” a-kii “bird,” a-li “fish,” a-k‘e “frog,” a-k‘u “man,” a-sa “hair,” 
a-nu “salt.” Kelao has prefixed bu- occasionally corresponding to Lati pre- 
fixed m-, as in Kelao bu-to “earth,” bu-isiie “beak” (bu-tsii-liia ‘““mouth’’). 
Laqua has prefixed kd- in kd-ddii “man,” kd-zio kd-pd “‘boy,” kd-sio ka-mdi 
“girl,’’ where zio stands for “child” and pd and mdi are the sex modifiers. 

On the phonetic side, the Kadai languages present a fairly uniform pattern 
of relatively simple type, though mixed (indeterminate) and front-rounded 
vowels are uncommonly abundant. Li exhibits the greatest range of initials 


© None of our records of Kadai languages is satisfactory as regards transcription. Savina 
employs the cumbersome and inadequate gu’ éc-ngi system of Annamite, while Bonifacy makes 
use of a modified version of the same system. In the present study open vowels are written as 
short vowels (2, 5), and the “bearded o” (o’) and “bearded u’”’ (w’) as front rounded vowels 
(8, a). 
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and finals, with Laqua not far behind, while Lati and Kelao have undergone 
a process of extreme modification, in the course of which almost all final nasals 
and stops have been eliminated.'’ The phonetic attrition shown by Lati and 
Kelao has proved to be one of the chief stumbling blocks in our analysis of 
Kadai phonology. When it is realized that Li and Laqua, the better preserved 
pair of languages, stand in much the same relationship to Indonesian, some 
inkling of our difficulties can be gained. The investigation of the phonetic shifts 
exhibited by the Thai roots in Li, the best recorded of the Kadai languages, 
has brought to light a number of significant variations, especially as regards 
initials, which are useful in the study of Thai itself. Thus, the writer has recon- 
structed a separate phoneme */r (surd r) for archaic Thai on the basis of the 
equation Ahom r-= Siamese /-= Tho ¢‘-; in this series Li significantly has s-, 
suggesting an original *sr-: 


Ahom Simese Tho Li 
stone rin hin t‘in sien 
louse rau hdu tau 
break rak sdk 
carry rap hap Kap sap 


The variations in initials between S. Li and N. Li are often of unusual 
type, e.g. S. Li d-=N. Li f-, corresponding to Thai d- (Siamese d-=Shan /- 
= Khamti n-) 

Siamese Shan Khamti 5S. Li N. Li 


earth din lin nin - fan 

| den 
bone kaduk luk nuk drii fiiok 
raw dip lip nip diep fiep 


Aspiration of initial stops is characteristic of Li; cf. Li hdn, Thai *gudn 
“smoke’’; Li Aa, Thai *ga “‘thatching grass”; Li hang, Thai *gang “jaw’’; Li 
hin, Thai *k’dn “crow of a cock’’; Li hdu, Thai *k’du “horn,” also “mountain”; 
and Li k’du, Thai *kdu “‘old’’; Li k’di, Thai *kdi “fowl.’’ Li often simplifies the 
complicated diphthongs and triphthongs of Thai, but note Li medial -ie- = Thai 
-é-, as in Li dien~itlien, Thai *lin “tongue’’; Li diep~/fiep, Thai *dip “‘ray.”’; 
Li liep, Thai */ép “fingernail,” and Li -d#= Thai -aii, as in Li dda, Thai *baii 
“leaf”; Li Thai “heart”; Li ¢‘di, Thai *taii “low.” S. Li retains final 
-k after short vowels but substitutes a glottal stop'® after long vowels, while 


17 Lati has retained the final stop only in a-liep “claw” (Thai */ép “fingernail””) and the 
Annamite loan-word but “pen.” 

18 Thai d- and 6- are best reconstructed as lenis surd stop initials, since they belong in the 
high tonal series along with the regular surd stops (¢- and ¢‘-, p- and p‘-). Li agrees with the ma- 
jority of Thai languages proper in having b- for Thai B-, as in Li bé#, Thai *dai “leaf.” 

19 Represented in Savina’s transcription by the Annamite tone ndng. 
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N. Li uniformly retains the final velar stop; cf. Li p’ak, Thai *vdk “hatch”; 
Li ?’6k, Thai “fall”; Li f’, Thai *pik “wing’’; Li Thai *#’ok “pour”; Li 
sa’, Thai *sak “pestle”; S. Li drii’, N. Li fiiék, Thai *duk “‘bone.”’ 

The morphological and phonological points developed above point to Thai 
rather than to Indonesian, yet the lexical elements of Kadai bear the unmis- 
takable imprint of the latter stock, along with an equally deep imprint of the 
former. In brief, the numerals and a scattering of nouns, pronouns, and adjec- 
tives show Indonesian affinities, while many of the remaining elements show 
Thai affinities. On the basis of this distribution, the writer at first regarded 
Kadai as a composite of Indonesian and Thai, with the former as the more 
likely substratum. Further analysis of Thai, however, has led to the view pre- 
sented below; to wit, that Thai, Kadai, and Indonesian together constitute a 
single linguistic complex. Kadai is the ‘‘transitional’’ member of this triune, 
though in the main it approaches Thai rather than Indonesian. Both Thai and 
Kadai have reduced a number of disyllabic roots to monosyllables, have de- 
veloped complete tonal systems, and have discarded the original morphological 
apparatus of affixes.*° Throughout this elaborate linguistic metamorphosis, 
however, a number of basic lexical landmarks have persisted and it is to these 
that we shall direct our attention. 

The Kadai numerals are of fundamental importance in the present con- 
nection, since the Indonesian affinities of the stock are more apparent there 
than elsewhere. The following table of Kadai numerals, in which reconstructed 
Indonesian (IN) roots taken from O. Dempwolff’s recent work”! have been 
incorporated, serves to illustrate this point. 


IN Laqua_ Li N. S. Kelao N. Kelao _Lati 


one a‘ tid hii ii tsi si 
two *duwa’ be dau trau bii so fu 
three ‘*talu‘ Su su da st 
four *4(m) pat pe sau so pu bu pu 
five *lima‘ mo ma pa mlén mbu ng 
Six *onam nam nom tom 156 nang na 
seven *pitu' mi tiu tu Pau bi ti 
eight *walu‘ mo dii du au Sid vleu be 
nine *tiwa‘ mé did foii ku su lu 
ten *puluh pat p’uot fuot tsii beu pa 


The following variants are worthy of comment: S. Kelao milén “5” but 


20 For the general argument here, see the Thai discussion below. 

21 Vergleichende Lautlehre des austronesischen W ortschatzes; Bd. III ; Austronesisches W érter- 
verzeichnis (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen Sprachen, Bd. 19, 1930). Forms as cited 
by Dempwolff, with the exception of y for j, w for v, and r for y. “Facultative” nasal infixes are 
enclosed in parentheses. 
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tsti mu “15” (cf. N. Kelao mbu “5’’); Lati Sam “1” but pa t54 “11”; Lati pa 
“10” but fu pe 20”, sie pe “30” (si “3’’). 

Some of the leading features of Kadai phonology are illustrated in the above 
table of numerals. N. Li pa<ma “5,” tom<nom “6”, and féti< piii “9,” 
fuot< p‘uot “10” are all regular developments (see the discussion above). Li 
kii~ii “1” are probably independent of the IN root, and the analysis of Li su 
“3,” sau~so “4” is not certain. For the latter, Maspero suggests a develop- 
ment comparable with that found in Tarema (Formosa), which has suatto 
<*suat <*sawat <*scbat <*s-pat “4.” Li du~au “8” belong to a puzzling series 
in which S. Li initial d- corresponds to N. Li initial 4- or vocalic anlaut, e.g. 
dai~hai “iron,” dai~hiai “a Li,” duoi~mui “fat” (n.), déii~éii “thin.”’ These 
forms seem to have been derived from roots with labial+ liquid initial cluster; 
cf. the variant form b‘lai “a Li,” and the frequent correspondences with Thai 
initial r-, as in S. Li da, Thai *riia “boat”; S. Li dat, Thai *rat “squeeze”’; S. Li 
diién, Thai *riian “house”’ (N. Li plong). We can infer a bifurcate development 
of the type *walu‘>*wlu‘ or *blu‘>du (S. Li), and *walu‘>*wau‘>au (N. Li). 
Li p’uot~fuot “10” attest to a pair of shifts, viz. final -h>-t, as in IN *darah, 
Li dat~ilat “blood,” and medial -u->-uo-, as in Thai *#iing, Li tuong “mos- 
quito.”” The development here has been of the type *puluh>*p’luh> p’lut 
>*p'ut > p’uot. 

Laqua parallels Li in the developments mé du>*walu‘ “8” and pat>*puluh 
“10.” Laqua tid < *it’a‘ “1,” tdu<*talu‘ “3,” and mé dia<*t/iwa‘ reveal 
IN affinities not apparent in Li. The Laqua vocalic shift a<e~é is found in 
the forms ée “2,” pe “4,” and mé “5”; cf. Laqua pé, IN *batu‘ “stone’’; Laqua 
pe, IN *bapa‘ “father”; Laqua te, IN *mata‘ “eye”; Laqua ne Li na~t#a, Thai 
“rice-field’’; and, medially, Laqua dén, Li dan “100’’; Laqua nen, Li rian 
“moon.’’ The appearance of mé ‘5’ in the Laqua numerals “6” to “8” is sug- 
gestive of a quinary system; cf. the S. Kelao numerals cited by Lunet de La- 
jonquiére: sii-u “‘2,” to-u “3,” pu-u “4,” nlé-u “5,” but t5é-ni “6,” di-ni “7,” 
suo-ni “8,” ku-ni “9,” Laqua and Li have a common root for “100” (dén 
~dan), which is independent of the IN root (*ratut’). 

The Kelao and Lati numerals are, in general, further removed from the IN 
system as reflected in Laqua and Li. Notable, however, are S. Kelao mlén 
(Bonifacy)~nlé (Lajonquiére) <IN *lima‘ “5,” and N. Kelao vleu< IN *walu‘ 
“8,”’ which show retention of the liquid phoneme /. Kelao pu~bu, Lati pu “4” 
reflect an a>v vocalic shift, which is especially characteristic of Lati; in the 
table below, the contrast with the Laqua e~é vocalism is made clear: 


‘ 


*na 


* The IN system is decimal rather than quinary, yet the Formosa languages show irregular 
features suggestive of the latter, e.g., Sek-hwan has 5+1=6, 54+2=7, etc., and Tsui-hwan and 
Bu-hwan have 3X2=6, 4X2=8; vide T. L. Bullock, Formosa Dialects and their connection 
with the Malay (China Review, Vol. 3, 1875, pp. 38-46). 
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IN Li Laqua__Lati 
four *°5(m) pat — pe pu 
five *lima‘ ma~ pa mo ng(u) 
father *bapa‘ fa~ba pe pu 
eye *mata‘ sa te m—t¥u 


The variability reflected in the Kadai numerals appears also in other as- 
pects of the vocabulary. Scarcely any roots prevail everywhere, and there are 
a number of confusing “partial equations,’ yet many significant features 
emerge. One of the most notable of these features is the regularity shown in the 
roots for “dog,”’ “pig,’”’ and “horse,” the first two with Thai affinities, the last 
with Annamite: 

Laqua_ S. Li N. Li S. Kelao N. Kelao  Lati 


dog *hma ma ma pa xmd mu mu 
(Thai) 

pig *hmu mu mau pau xmiid ma me 
(Thai) 

horse “*ngiia rre nga ka ngiid niau ngo 
(Ann.) 


Note the N. Kelao and Lati shift w<a@ in mu<*hma “dog,” and N. Li 
p-<m-, k-<ng- (vide supra). These loan-words, if such they be, must be of 
some antiquity, in view of the selective nature of the distribution (there is no 
trace of the prominent Thai-Chinese root *ma “horse’’), as well as the note- 
worthy equation S. Kelao xm-= Thai hm-, the latter a reconstructed phoneme 
(surd m) not found in any of the modern Thai languages. In the same general 
class belongs the correspondence between Laqua k’di, Li and N. Lelao k’ai, 
Lati ka “fowl,” and the Thai root *kdi; contrast the earlier stratum reflected in 
the series IN *manuk “fowl, bird,” Laqua nuk, S. Kelao aie “bird,” and Thai 
*nok “bird.” 

The following group of comparisons, arranged roughly according to nat- 
ural lexical divisions, is intended to serve as an index of the Kadai-Indonesian 
relationship: 

1. Laqua vuon (Lajonquiére mo ven) “sun,” Li ven “day,” sa ven “sun” 
(“eye of the day’’), S. Kelao du oud “sun,” IN *wari‘ “day, sun” (IN medial 
-r-< Laqua and Li Cf. also N. Kelao “sky,” which shows a contrasting 
type of development (*wari‘ < *wli<vlei). 

2. S. Li (pa) piin “rain,” IN *‘a(m)bun “atmospheric precipitate” (Taga- 
log ’ambon “fine rain’’). 

3. Li nom~nam, IN *danum “water.” 

4. Laqua pdi, Li pei~fei, S. Kelao p‘i, N. Kelao bai, Lati pie, IN *apuy 
“fire.” For the Li development (*"apuy>*api> pei), cf. Li ngei, IN *tangit’ 
“weep”; Li nei, IN *‘ini‘ “this.” 
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5. Laqua pung, IN *bunga‘ “flower.” 

6. Laqua kd-ddii, Li du, IN *tawu‘ “man (homo).” 

7. Laqua pe, Li fa~ba, S. Kelao d-ba, Lati pu, IN *bapa‘ “father.” For the 
vocalism, see the analysis above. 

8. Laqua ru (Lajonquiére), S. Li dau, N. Li fomo, IN *ulu‘ “head.” The Li 
development has been *‘ulu‘>*wlu>du~o, exactly paralleling IN *walu‘> Li 
du~au “8.” 

9. Laqua dam, S. Kelao /d so, N. Kelao ma sang, Lati a-sa, IN *d’a(m)but 
“thair.’’ The original palatal initial has everywhere been assibilized: *d’a(m)but 
>*d’'am> iam and sang~sa~so. For the Laqua initial 6-, cf. Laqua au, IN 
*hud’an “rain.” 

10. Laqua #e, Li sa, N. Kelao dau, Lati m-tSu, IN *mata‘ “eye.” Li appears 
to have developed a sibilant initial through aspiration (*mata‘>*m-t’a> sa); 
see the discussion below of the Thai root *éa. S. Kelao perhaps retains the root 
in the compound du vud “sun,” paralleling Li sa ven, Malay mata hari (“eye of 
the day’’), yet this dialect also has du die “‘moon,”’ du dé “star.’”’ The picture is 
further complicated by the evidence from Lati, which has m-tiu “eye,” 
m-tSu “month” (on different tones as recorded by Bonifacy), but m-tSua 
“moon” and simply “star.” 

11. Laqua ré, Li ydi~#‘di, N. Kelao rau, Latu lu, IN *talinga‘ “ear.” For 
Laqua ré< *talinga‘, cf. Laqua rre, Annamite ngiia “horse’’ (Laqua -é <-a; see 
the analysis above). The Li forms point to an original *#di or *nidi with pala- 
talized nasal initial, whence S. Li ydi (through further palatalization) and N. 
Li #’di (m->4#- is the regular N. Li shift). This reconstruction is supported by 
two outside comparisons, one with Thai (Dioi) and the other with IN, as 
shown in the table below (Central Li from Savina, Shaved Head Li and White 
Sand Li from Stiibel): 


S. Li C. Li Shaved Head White Sand 
ear “*talinga‘ (IN) yai Vai Vai diai 
finger *niang (Dioi) yeng {ileding Véng diing 

\teng 
snake ya Va va dia 
yellow *kuning (IN) dziang 

| hieng 


12. S. Li (hai) p’en, S. Kelao du pio, N. Kelao bang, IN *‘ipan “tooth.” 

13. Lik’ok, N. Kelao k’au, IN *kaki‘ “foot.” 

14. Lati IN *é’ut’u “breast.” 

15. Li dat~ilat, IN *darah “blood.” For the final, cf. Li p’uot~fuot, IN 
*puluh “10.” 

16. Laqua nen “fat” (n.), S. Kelao nud, Lati m-ngd “oil,” S. Kelao nu 
xmiid, Lati m-ngd me “fat’’ (“oil of pig”), IN *minak “oil” ~*manak “fat.” 
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17. Laqua kiién, N. Li k’an, S. Kelao ki mén~mén kd (mon perhaps for 
mo “rice’’), N. Kelao ka, Lati k’o, IN *ka‘~*ka‘an~*ka‘i “eat.’’ Note also 
Laqua ngdm “drink,” IN *pangan “eat” (cf. Lati k’o “eat,” also “drink’’). 

18. Li sop~sap, Lati (mgua) so, IN *rabi “night.” Cf. also Javanese sérap 
“twilight,”** and the equation Li s-= Thai hr- analyzed above. 

19. Li ngei, IN *tangit’ “weep.” 

20. Laqua tie, IN *matay~* patay “die.’”’ For the vocalism, cf. Laqua te, IN 
*mata‘ “eye.” 

21. Li diep~fiep “raw,” IN *hudip “live.”” Note “raw” = “green”’ = “alive” 
a semantic association appearing also in the Thai root *dip (vide infra). For the 
medial diphthong in Li, see the analysis above. 

22. Laqua dim, Li dém “black,” IN *‘i(n)tam “black,” *dadam~tidam 
“dark.” 

23. Laqua nin, S. Li yéng~hieng, N. Li ?’éng, S. Kelao?’e ni, N. Kelao nyi, 
Lati a-hni (recorded as an hi), IN *kuning “‘yellow.”’ Li *eng or *nieng> yéng 
~Véng (vide supra) ; *nieng < *kuning, with medial diphthong as in No. 21. 

24. Li tik~tok, IN *dikih~*‘a(n) tik~*itik “small.” 

25. Laqua k’du, S. Li hau, Lati ku~kui, IN *‘aku‘ “I.” Li hau<*k’au 
(vide supra). 

26. Li nei, IN *‘ini‘ “this.” 

In addition to the above, a number of significant correspondences exist 
within the Kadai stock itself, thus serving to tie the group together. The more 
important of these lexical agreements are listed below: 

1. Laqua nen, Li ran “moon.” Possibly related to IN *bulan “‘moon”’; thus, 
*bulan>*wulan>*dan (paralleling *walu‘>du “8,” *‘ulu‘>du “head’’) > nan 
(through assimilation to the final nasal). Cf. Li nuk, IN *baluk “monkey.” 

2. Laqua mén “sky,” mén dong “thunder,” S. Kelao mén diid “rain,” Lati 
m-bo “‘sky” (Lajonaquiére biién). 

3. Laqua mén dong, Li pa dang om, S. Kelao ziti “thunder.” 

4. Laqua hdng, S. Kelao ngd-ye “water” (but sdng ngiid “drink’’); N. Kelao 
u, Latiz “water’’; cf. N. Kelao du, Lati m-ti “earth.” S. Kelao retains the ele- 
ment in the compounds u ngé ud “‘tears’’ (Lati i m-tSu), i ld-pu “milk” (Lati 
i t§u). A possible comparison exists with IN *wayar “water.” 

5. Laqua ddém, Li sam “fruit”; S. Kelao md, Lati mi “fruit.” 

6. Laqua péé<*plé, Li da~ila “‘fish’’; S. Kelao lii, Lati li “fish.” Cf. Thai 
*pla “fish.” 

7. Laqua kduk, Li hdu<*k’du, S. Kelao pa-ku, Lati kui “horn.” Cf. Thai 
*k’du “horn.” 

8. Laqua mi~ mdi, Li mei, S. Kelao mu (vé), Lati mia “female, mother.”’ 
Cf. Thai *me “mother.” 


8 Cited in R. Brandstetter, Malaio-polynesische Forschungen; IV: Mata-Hari, oder Wander- 
ungen eines indonesischen Sprachforschers durch die drei Reiche der Natur (Luzern, 1908), p. 6. 
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9. Laqua mon, S. Li mom, N. Li pdm~bdim “mouth.” Cf. Annamite mim 
“muzzle, snout.” 

10. Laqua mun, Li miiém~ piiim “beard” (cf. the treatment of nasal finals 
in the foregoing example). Cf. Thai *miim “beard” (only in the northern Thai 
speeches: Dioi mum, Tho kang mum, Nung mom. 

11. Li p’a méii, N. Kelao mau “hand.” Cf. Thai *mii “hand.” 

12. Laqua nie, S. Li veng, N. Li #’eng~tleding “finger” (Li *nieng, vide 
supra). Cf. Dioi (Thai) niang “‘finger.”’ 

13. S. Kelao pid, Lati pio “blood”’; cf. S. Kelao ple u, Lati p’i “die.” 

14. Laqua S. Kelao ¢u “urine.” 

15. Laqua riung, Li au, S. Kelao nu, N. Kelao nyé, Lati “salt.” Cf. 
IN *‘uyah “salt.” 

16. Laqua yeu, S. Kelao hd, N. Kelao a, Lati ho “meat, flesh.’’ Li has the 
puzzling forms mam~am. 

17. Laqua mdi, Li mau~ pau “‘year.”’ 

18. N. and S. Kelao vu, Lati vu “go.” 

19. S. Li miién, N. Li piiin~ poti, S. Kelao xm, N. Kelao mu “come.” Cf. 
Malay mari, Cham mérai~mai “come,”’ indicating the development IN me- 
dial -r- > Li as in *wari‘>ven “day.” 

20. Laqua neng, Li déng~?’léng “red.’’ Cf. Thai deng “‘red.” 

21. Laqua mi, Li mii~mdaii “thou.” Cf. Thai *maii “thou,’’ Annamite mdi 
“thou” (pejorative). 

We have, finally, to consider the nature of the affinity of Kadai and Indo- 
nesian with the Thai group of languages, spoken over a wide area in southern 
China, Siam, French Indochina, Burma, and Assam. The Thai family includes 
Ahom, Khamti, and Shan, in the west; Siamese and Lao, in the south; White 
Tai and Black Tai, in the east; Nung and Tho, in the northeast; and Dioi, in 
the north. Despite the geographical extent of this group, the several languages 
are closely interrelated, and thus rather detailed reconstructions of the parent 
speech can be made. The earliest systematic investigation in this field was 
Maspero’s study of the Thai tonal system.** This study was supplemented by 
several brief articles by G. Coedés and J. Burnay,™ but no comprehensive re- 
view of the problem appeared until almost a quarter of a century later, when 
K. Wulff published his monumental work on Chinese and Thai.* The writer 
has further extended the analysis undertaken by Wulff and has filled in cer- 


* Contribution a étude du systeme phonétique des langues thai (Bull. de l’Ecole Francaise 
d’Extréme-Orient, t. 11, 1911), pp. 153-169. 

% The most important of these are: Note sur les tons et les initials du vieux siamois a l’époque 
de Sukhodaya (Journal of the Siam Society, Vol. 21, 1927), pp. 103-117); [»] et [x] et leur origine 
(Ibid.), pp. 119-126. 

% Chinesisch und Tai: Sprachvergleichende Untersuchungen (Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab., Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, Vol. 20, pt. 3, 1934). 
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tain lacunae in that scholar’s work,*’ so that our present knowledge of Thai 
phonology may be regarded as reasonably complete.”* 

As regards the affiliations of Thai, the generally accepted view has been 
that Chinese and Thai constitute a single “Eastern” division of the Sino- 
Tibetan or Indo-Chinese stock, in opposition to the Tibeto-Burman or ‘“‘West- 
ern’’ division. It is this view that has been developed by Maspero, Wulff, and, 
most recently, R. Shafer (largely on the basis of Wulff’s work),?® and that has 
given rise to attempts at direct Siamese-Tibetan comparisons, such as those of 
O. Schrader.*® The writer must plead guilty on the same charge, though in 
modified form.*! Almost alone among students of the Thai languages, Coedés 
and Burnay have evinced a healthy skepticism of the dogma of a Chinese-Thai 
relationship. Conrady, a pioneer in Far Eastern linguistics, sought to connect 
Indo-Chinese, including Thai, with the Austric stock (Mon-Khmer, Khasi, 
Munda, et al.) established by Schmidt, in terms of a “common substratum” 
(gemeinsame Unterschicht).* Walff, apparently under the influence of Con- 
rady, has attempted to demonstrate the existence of infixes in Siamese, which 
he compares with those characteristic of the Austric languages. Of Conrady’s 
proposed Indo-Chinese-Austric grouping, Wulff makes the following assertion: 

The similarity of the formations [infixes] in both languages [Siamese, Javanese] rests 
not on chance, since the relationship of Malayo-Polynesian with Indo-Chinese, which 
Conrady sought to show with insufficient means, is certain [sicher]. (cit. supra, p. 17, 
note 1) 


27 Notably in Ahom, where Wulff failed to make use of the most important lexicon on that 
language (Borua, Ahom-Assamese-English Dictionary, Calcutta, 1920); Tho, completely neg- 
lected by Wulff but for which we have two utilizable sources, viz. E. Diguet, Etude de la langue 
Thé (Paris, 1910), and Fr. Th. Gordaliza, Estudio sobre el dialecto Thé de la regién de Lang-sin 
(Anthropos, Bd. 3, 1908), pp. 512-532; White Tai, for which an excellent source has recently 
appeared, viz. G. Minot, Dictionnaire tay blanc-francais (Bull. de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient, t. 40, fasc. 1, 1940, pp. 1-237.) 

28 The writer has in preparation a comparative dictionary of the Thai languages, based in 
large part on materials collected by the Sino-Tibetan Philology Project of the Works Progress 
Administration, sponsored by Prof. A. L. Kroeber of the University of California during the 
years 1935-40. The writer here wishes to record his indebtedness to Prof. Kroeber for having 
made possible this investigation of Far Eastern languages, of which the present paper may be 
regarded as a by-product. 

29 R. Shafer, The Vocalism of Sino-Tibetan (Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 
60, 1940), pp. 302-337; (Vol. 61, 1941), pp. 18-31. 

8° Transcription and Explanation of the Siamese Alphabet (Asia Major, Bd. 1, 1924), pp. 45-66; 
Siamese Mute H (Ibid., Bd. 3, 1926), pp. 33-48. 

31 Vide the occasional references to Thai problems in his articles, Semantic Differentiation in 
Indo-Chinese (Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Vol. 4, 1939), pp. 213-229, and Studies in 
Indo-Chinese Phonology (Ibid., Vol. 5, 1940), pp. 101-127. 

% A. Conrady, Eine merkwiirdige Beziehung zwischen den austrischen und den indochinesischen 
Sprachen (Kuhn Festschrift, Miinchen, 1916), pp. 475-504); Neue austrisch-indochinesische Paral- 
lel (Asia Major, Introductory Volume, 1922), pp. 23-66. 
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Maspero, in a review of Wulff’s work,” has convincingly dismantled the 
thesis of Thai infixation, and with it much of the Conrady-Wulff hypothesis. A 
similar hypothesis has been brought forward by J. Przyluski in the well-known 
account in Les Langues du Monde.™ Przyluski suggests that Thai is transitional 
between Sino-Tibetan (Chinese and Tibeto-Burman) and Austric, yet offers 
no support for this view, other than a few comparisons of demonstrative pro- 
nouns in Siamese, Annamite, Khasi, and Palaung. 

The writer’s conclusions differ significantly from any of the above. The the- 
sis presented here holds that Thai has a truly genetic linkage with Kadai and 
Indonesian rather than with Chinese and Tibeto-Burman (Sino-Tibetan), but 
has undergone extensive modification under Chinese influence. A similar view 
was propounded many years ago by Gustav Schlegel, in a highly unsystematic 
and unscientific fashion.* Schlegel was unaware of the existence of the Kadai 
group, but pointed out many analogies with Malay, and in general seems 
have been on the right track. The writer has developed the present hypothesis 
entirely independently of Schlegel, and largely as a by-product of his own syn- 
thesis of the Kadai stock. 

The writer has long been aware of the fact that the lexical resemblances 
between Chinese and Thai are of a restricted range which fails to support the 
generally held view of a genetic relationship between the two languages. A care- 
ful analysis of the material assembled by Wulff, in addition to his own supple- 
mentary material, has made this fact still clearer. The primary lexical agree- 
ments lie in the numerals, especially from “3” to “10” and “100,” a few words 
for parts of the body, certain animal names, and a number of terms for cultural 
objects and the like. Let us examine these loosely defined categories in some 
detail. 

The Thai numerals from “3” to “10” and “100” are in fairly close agree- 
ment with the Chinese: Thai *sam, Ch. *s@m “3”; Thai and Ch. *si “4”; Thai 
*ha, Ch. *nguo “5”; Thai *hrok, Ch. *liuk “6”; Thai Ch. *ts’iét Thai 
*pet, Ch. *pwat 8’’; Thai kdu, Ch. kiau “9’’; Thai *stp, Ch. *Ziap “10”; Thai 
*pak, Ch. *p/\k “100.” Thai ordinarily agrees with Chinese as opposed to Ti- 
beto-Burman, yet shows interesting variations in the direction of the latter, 
e.g. Thai *ha, TB */-nga “5,” with h-<ng- as in Thai *han, Ch. *ngan, TB 
*ngan “goose”; Thai *hrdk, TB *d-rug “6.” The Chinese forms for “7,” “9,” 
and “10” illustrate the diphthongization characteristic of that language, the 
-du=-iau equation being particularly well attested: Thai *k’du, Ch. *k’iau 
“hill”; Thai *k’du, Ch. *kiau “pigeon”; Thai *kdu, Ch. *g’iau “old”; Thai 
*gdu, Ch. *g’iau “owl” (Tibeto-Burman has final -u in this series). On the basis 
of the above phonetic evidence, the borrowing of this numeral system must be 


% Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, t. 36, pt. 3, 1935, pp. 183-187. 
*“ Edited by A. Meillet and M. Cohen (Paris, 1924), pp. 361-384 (Le Sino Tibétain). 
% Siamese Studies (T’oung Pao, t. 2, n. s., 1902, Supplement). 
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assigned to an early period antedating the r->/-, -a>-uo shifts in Chinese. The 
Thai forms are still irregular, however, with *pet “8” rather than *pudt, and 
*stp “10” rather than *z%p, and cannot be reconciled on any scheme of genetic 
relationship (for the latter, cf. Thai *suk, Ch. *Ziuk “ripe.” 

The regular Thai numerals for “1” and “2” are *hniing and *song, respec- 
tively, which appear to be remnants of the original Thai numeral system. The 
corresponding Chinese terms, significantly enough, appear only in the combi- 
nations *stp é “11” (Ch. and *#i stp “20” (Ch. ‘2’’). In 
addition, a basic root *dZau “‘20” is preserved in Lao and the western Thai lan- 
guages, and *roi “100” is found in Siamese, Lao, and some of the eastern Thai 
languages.* The evidence from the numeral system, therefore, cannot be held 
to speak in favor of the theory of a genetic Thai-Chinese relationship. 

The common roots for parts of the body are as follows: Thai *xen “‘arm,” 
Ch. *kien “shoulder”; Thai *veng “leg,”’ Ch. *yieng “shin, shank’’; Thai *fa, 
Ch. *pa “palm of the hand’’; Thai *ew, Ch. *’idu “waist, loins.’’ In this group 
belong also Thai *hnong, Ch. *nuong “‘pus’’; Thai *#iau, Ch. *nieu “urine, uri- 
nate.”’ Thai *nga “‘tusk, ivory,’ Ch. *nga “‘molar tooth,’’ must be considered 
in relation to the loan-word for “elephant”’ (infra), the regular Thai roots for 
“tooth” being *k’riau and *vdn. Similarly, Thai *p’iu “cuticle, epidermis” is 
connected with Ch. *piu “skin, hide,’”’ but the regular Thai root, *hndng, “‘skin, 
hide,” has no Chinese correspondence. Basic roots for parts of the body such 
as “eye,” “nose,” etc. are significantly lacking in this list. 

The group of common roots for animal names is equally enlightening in its 
exclusiveness. Here we find Thai and Ch. *ma “horse,’’ and the associated 
roots: Thai *an, Ch. *’an “saddle’”’; Thai *k’i, Ch. *g’yie>k’i “ride (a horse).”’ 
These correspondences strongly indicate that the Thai peoples borrowed the 
horse-complex directly from the Chinese. This group also includes Thai *dzang, 
Ch. *siang “elephant,’’*’ Thai *ngud, Ch. *ngiau “bull, ox, cow’’;°* Thai 
(restricted distribution), Ch. *#’uo “‘hare’’; Thai *kdi, Ch. *kiei “fowl’’;*® Thai 
*p’riing, Ch. *p’iwong (equivalent to *p’iiong “bee” ;* and, from the above dis- 


%* Cf. the penetrating study by Coedés and Burnay, Noles d’étymologie Tai, No. 1: Le nom 
de nombre “Cent” (Journal of the Siam Society, Vol. 20, 1926), pp. 49-52. Coedés and Burnay 
identify *roi “100” with the root *roi “to string.” They further conclude that *pak “100” is 
common Thai because of the concordance of tones, yet admit the possibility of its having been 
borrowed from Chinese by the parent Thai speech. 

37 Cf. the associated correspondence between Thai *nga “tusk, ivory” and Ch. *nga “molar 
tooth.” The root for “elephant” has a restricted extension in Tibeto-Burman (Burmese ts’ang). 

38 Ch. *ngiau should have produced Thai *ngdu rather than *ngud. The latter corresponds 
rather to the root *ngua “bull, ox, cow” of the Kachin-Nung-Burmese division of Tibeto-Burman. 

3° For the finals, cf. Thai *gdi “who, which,” Ch. *viei “why, how, what”; Thai *k’di, Ch. 
*k’iei “to open.” The Thai root for “egg’”’ (*k’rdi) is independent of the Chinese roots (*/udn, 
*d’an). 

*° The interesting Chinese root *miét “honey,” an ancient loan-word from Indo-European 
(Sanskrit madhu; Old Slavic med ii; Tocharian mit, whence Ch. *mié through diphthongization; 
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cussion, Thai *han, Ch. *ngan “goose (wild)” ;" Thai *k’du, Ch. *kiau “pigeon”; 
Thai *gau, Ch. *g’iau “owl”; perhaps also Thai *ngiidk “crocodile, dragon, si- 
ren,”’ Ch. *ngék “crocodile.” Significantly lacking are roots for “dog,” “fish,” 
“bird,” “snake,” and the like. 

The fourth and last of the groups mentioned above includes Thai *ngén, 
Ch. *ngién “silver” (Tibetan dngul); Thai *gram (restricted distribution), Ch. 
*lim <*glim “indigo” (Tibetan rams); Thai *#5id, Ch. *#’Sie “paper”; Thai 
*hmiik, Ch. *mak “ink”; Thai *bdi, Ch. b’ai “cards (for playing).” Here also 
may be placed Thai gém, Ch. *iém<*gidm “‘salt,’’ and Thai *gudn, Ch. xiuan 
“‘smoke’’; it should be noted that the regular Thai root for “‘salt”’ is *kliia rather 
than *gém. It is apparent that no great importance can be attached to this 
group of roots. 

The above lists of the principal Thai-Chinese correspondences have been 
carefully drawn up, and should give an accurate picture of this aspect of the 
problem. There are, to be sure, additional correspondences, some of which have 
been cited above, but these hardly affect the picture as a whole. Below, by way 
of contrast, are listed the basic Thai-Indonesian correspondences on which our 
conclusions have been built. That these are truly basic correspondences as 
compared with those between Thai and Chinese is sufficiently clear even after 
a cursory inspection of the material. 

1. Thai *wdn “day,” ta wan “sun” (“eye of the day”); IN *wari‘ “day, 
sun”; Laqua vuon, Li ven “day, sun.” 

2. Thai *dliidn “moon”; IN *bulan; Laqua nen, Li fan. 

3. Thai *dau “star”; IN *‘a(n)daw~*ha(y)g’ aw “sun”; Li drau “star.” 

4. Thai */dn “rain” (“fine rain,” as opposed to *hra “heavy rain, shower’’); 
IN *‘a(m)bun “atmospheric precipitate” (Tagalog ’ambon “fine rain’’); Li (pa) 
piin “rain.” 

Thai *ndm “water”; IN *danum: Li nom~nam. 

. Thai *vai “fire”; In* ’apuy; Laqua padi, Li pei~fei. 

. Thai *na “rice-field”; IN *bana‘ “low-lying land, flooded land’”’; Laqua 
ne, Li namta “‘rice-field.”’ 

8. Thai *ndk “bird”; IN *manuk “fowl, bird’; Laqua nuk “bird.” 

9. Thai *rdng “nest”; IN *t/alang (Toba-Batak, Javanese, Malay, Dayak 
sarang). 


Greek ué@v “wine”; English mead), is not found in Thai, which makes use of the periphrasis “‘bee- 
water” (Siamese and Shan ndm p’fing), or even equates “bee” with “honey” (Ahom, Tho) or 
with “wax” (Lao). 

41 In view of the correspondences for “fowl” and “goose,” it is somewhat surprising to find 
distinct roots for “duck” (Thai *pé, Ch. *ap). 

“ The prototype must have been *ram-s rather than *gram-s, since the latter could have 
yielded only *grams in Tibetan. On this line of reasoning, Chinese */4m <*glém includes a prefixed 
g- element, and the Thai borrowing can thus be dated as posterior to this prefixation, but anterior 
to the subsequent *grém>*glam>*lim development in Chinese (completed ca, 500 B. C.). 
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10. Thai *riid “boat”; IN *palahu (Malay parahu “prau’’); Li da. 

11. Thai *éu “door” (often in composition with *pak “mouth, opening’’); 
IN *pintu‘; Laqua tu. 

12. Thai *hrud “head”; IN *‘ulu‘~*hulu’; Laqua ru, Li du~o. 

13. Thai *ta “eye’’; IN *mata‘; Laqua te, Li sa. 

14. Thai *ddng “nose”; IN *‘ug’ung~*‘ig'ung (Malay hidong, Cham 
idung); Laqua tang. 

15. Thai *vdn “tooth”; IN *‘ipan; Li (hai) p’en. 

16. Thai *pot “lungs”; IN *put'uh “heart” (Tagalog puso’, Toba-Batak 
pusu’ “heart,” Javanese pusuh “lungs’’). 

17. Thai *ging or *gring “body”; IN *daging “body, flesh.” 

18. Thai *duk “bone’’; IN *ta(n)duk “horn”; Li drii~fiidk “‘bone.”’ 

19. Thai *lidt “blood”; IN *darah: Li dat~tlat. 

20. Thai *mdn “fat, oil”; IN *minak “oil” ~*manak “fat”; Laqua nen 
“fat,” Lati m-ngd “fat, oil.” 

21. Thai *pu, “grandfather”; IN *‘a(m) pu‘ “grandfather, grandchild” (re- 
ciprocal term). 

22. Thai *ddém “black”; IN *‘i(n)iam “black,” *dadam~*tidam “dark’’; 
Laqua ddim, Li dém “black.” 

23. Thai *sém “sour”; IN *‘at’am. 

24. Thai “blind”; IN *buta‘. 

25. Thai *tai “die”; IN *matay~*patay; Laqua fie. 

26. Thai *dip “‘raw, green, alive’ (Ahom has the doublet forms dip “living, 
to be alive,” lip “unripe’’); IN *hudip “live’’; Li diep~fiep “raw.” 

27. Thai *kin “eat”; IN *ka‘~*ka‘an~*ka‘i; Laqua kiién, Li k‘an. 

28. Thai *#ét “flatus ventris’’; IN *‘a(n)tut~*‘u(n)iut~*ka(n)iut; Li t‘uot. 

29. Thai *ku “I’’ (pejorative); IN *‘aku‘; Laqua k’du, Li hau. 

30. Thai *ni “this”; IN *‘ini‘; Li nei. : 

In the above set of correspondences, the most obtrusive single feature is the 
development of monosyllabic roots in Thai from the disyllabic roots typical of 
Indonesian. It must not be assumed that all the roots involved were originally 
disyllabic, since in some instances monosyllabic roots can be postulated for 
proto-IN itself, e.g. *tam~*dam “black, dark” (No. 22), *tay “die” (No. 25), 
*ka‘ “eat” (No. 27), *tué “flatus ventris’’ (No. 28), and cf. *danum “‘water’’ 
with *‘inum “drink,” apparently from a root *num.* The real criterion here lies 
in comparison with Thai and Kadai, as well as with the more remotely related 
Mon-Khmer languages, e.g. IN *mata‘, Thai *ta<*m-ta (vide infra), Mon- 
Khmer *mat (Annamite mdt) “eye,’’ where *mata is the only feasible recon- 
struction for the parent stock. The material assembled in this paper lends itself 


“8 Cf. the remarks in R. O. Windstedt, Malay Grammar (Oxford, 1927), p. 20, and S. H. 
Ray, A Comparative Study of the Melanesian Island Languages (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 38 and ff. 
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to the view that the majority of Thai-Kadai-Indonesian roots were disyllabic 
rather than monosyllabic, and that Thai and Kadai have undergone extensive 
phonetic reduction. The writer has elsewhere called attention to a parallel re- 
duction in the aberrant Cham dialect spoken on the island of Hainan, and to 
similar phenomena in the standard Cham speech of the mainland, e.g. Cham 
bulan~lan “moon,” apuéi~puéi “fire” (through aphaeresis).“ This aspect of 
Thai-Kadai phonology, therefore, calls for no especial demonstration. 

The varying types of phonetic development shown by the Thai roots under 
consideration are in part explicable in terms of stress variations. Kadai offers 
an excellent instance of this in the bifurcate development shown by S. Li du, 
N. Li au “8,” from IN *walu‘, where we must reconstruct as follows: *wali‘ 
>*wlu> du, *wdlu‘>*wau> au. Similarly, for Thai we must postulate shifts of 
the type: *dantim >*ndm “water,” * pints’ >*tu “door,” *matd‘ >*ta “eye,” but 
* prit'uh >* pot, “lungs,” *manak >*mdan “fat, oil,” *btita‘ > *bot “blind,” etc. The 
stress seems normally to have been on the last syllable, but certainly not al- 
ways so. 

The finals of this group of roots present fewer problems than the initials. 
Among the vocalic finals, we have Thai -a=IN -a (Nos. 7 and 13); Thai -w 
=IN -u (Nos. 11, 21, and 29); Thai -i=IN -i (No. 30); Thai -au=IN -aw (No. 
3); Thai -ai=IN -ay (No. 25). Thai *odi, IN *’apuy “fire’’ suggest a simple 
-di=-uy equation, perhaps via an intermediate form -wei (cf. Cham apuéi), yet 
Thai has both -ui and -wei series, the latter of some importance. Two inde- 
pendent bits of evidence indicate that Thai *»di was developed from a root *vi, 
probably via an intermediate form *viei, thus paralleling the development 
shown by Thai *kdi, Ch. kiei ‘fowl’ (see note No. 39). Firstly, Dioi and a 
group of related dialects® have the form fi rather than the regular *fai (con- 
trast Dioi kai “fowl”’); secondly, Li has pei~fei, from *pi~fi (cf. the discussion 
above), rather than *pai~fai (contrast Li k’ai, Thai *kdi “fowl’’; Li Jai, Thai 
*kladi “far”). The lone possible analogy here is furnished by Thai *hdi, Li 
ngei, IN *tangit’ ““weep,”’ with Thai h- <ng- as discussed above. 

Nos. 10 and 12 must be considered in relation to each other. These two com- 
parisons are, admittedly, uncertain ones, but the parallelism between them, ex- 
tending even into Kadai (Li), has led to their inclusion in our list of cor- 


respondences: 

Indonesian Thai Kadai (Li) 
boat *palahu *riid da 
head *hulu *hrud du 

*ulu 


“4 See the writer’s article, A Cham Colony on the Island of Hainan (Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies, Vol. 6, 1941), pp. 129-134. 

The form fi “fire” is cited for the Tai Yoi, Kon Yai, and To-jen dialects in W. C. Dodd, 
The Tai Race (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1923), word-lists on pp. xiv-xxi. 
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The aspiration in these roots seems to have played a role in the />r shift. 
For the final of Thai *riid “boat,” a possible parallel exists in IN *’at'u‘ “dog,” 
Thai *siid “tiger.”’ 

The consonantal finals are regular for the most part. Final -r, which is lack- 
ing in Thai, is replaced by -n (*wari‘>*wdn “sun, day’’), as in loan-words from 
Khmer or Pali, e.g. Siamese k’dnun< Khmer k’nur “‘jack-fruit.” In this con- 
nection, cf. Siamese and Lao pun, IN *’apur~*kapur “lime” (probably a loan- 
word in these southern Thai speeches). Final -/, also foreign to the phonemic 
system of Thai, is represented by -t, as in Kadai (*darah>*liidt “blood’’). Final 
stops and nasals are preserved in Thai, with the exception of -t’>-t (No. 16). 
The most likely instance of interchange of nasal finals is furnished by IN *ru- 
mah, Li diién, Thai *riidn “house,”’ perhaps via the forms *ruam>*ruan. 

Short medial vowels are predominant in the Thai roots under considera- 
tion, and must be regarded as characteristic of these basic roots as a group. 
IN medial -a- is represented by -d- (Nos. 1, 2, and 9); cf. also IN *balakang, 
Thai *hldng “back” (n.). Thai ordinarily has -d- for IN medial -a- (Nos. 15, 20, 
and 22), yet has -d- in one instance (No. 23); for the latter, cf. IN *tiram, 
Siamese hoi irém “‘oyster,”’ undoubtedly a loan-word in Siamese (in composi- 
tion with the Thai root *hoi “shellfish’’). IN medial -u- is represented by -d- 
(Nos. 5 and 14) and -é- (Nos. 4, 8, and 28), as well as by -w- (No. 18). After the 
labial stop initials p- and b-, Thai has -o- rather than -d- for IN medial -u- (Nos. 
16 and 24). An additional equation is furnished by Nos. 17 and 26, yielding IN 
medial -i-= Thai -i-. The medial vowel of Thai *kin “eat”? (No. 27) cannot be 
satisfactorily explained on the basis of our present knowledge, though the con- 
trast with the -a- vocalism of Li is matched by Thai *din, Li d4~fan “‘earth,” 
perhaps related to IN *tanah~*tanah “earth, land.” 

The treatment of initial consonants in Thai presents a number of interest- 
ing features. The first of these to come to the writer’s attention is the peculiar 
aspiration of the Thai roots for “eye’”’ (No. 13) and “die” (No. 25) in the Tho- 
Nung group of dialects.‘ 


IN Laqua Siamese Tho Nung 
eye *mata‘ te ta a ?a~ha 
die *matay tie tai Yai = ai~hai 


Note Thai medial -d-<-u- only before final nasals. Thai medial -d-<-u- seems to be the 
normal development before final stops; cf. Thai *hrdk, Chinese *liuk “6”; Thai *mét, Malay, 
Javanese, Karo sémut “ant” (cited in Brandstetter, cit. supra, p. 37). For Thai medial -u-<-u- 
before final velar stop, cf. Thai */uk “anything round,” IN *kaluk~*paluk “bend, curve.” 

‘7 Our sources for Tho and Nung are in agreement on this point, and there can be no doubt 
as to the reality of the phenomenon in question. An additional check is furnished by the form 
t’a “eye” cited for a dialect of Tho-Nung type by Yu Wén, A Vocabulary of a Non-Chinese Tribe 
inhabiting the Tapingfu Area of Kwangsi Province, with Chinese Transliterations and Notes (Aca- 
demia Sinica, Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, Vol. 6, pt. 4, 1936), pp. 505-552 
(in Chinese). 


| 
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With one partial exception, these are the only roots so treated in Tho and 
Nung,** hence this phenomenon cannot be explained in terms of Thai itself. On 
the basis of Indonesian, however, we can postulate a development of the type: 
*mata >*m-ta>*m-t'a>ta~ha; with 
secondary aspiration after the nasal prefix.‘ The Li form sa “‘eye’’ can be ex- 
plained along the same lines. The remarkable parallelism shown in the treat- 
ment of these two roots constitutes perhaps our most significant single piece of 
evidence for a Thai-Indonesian linkage. 

The reconstruction of initial 6/- for Thai, as in the root *d/iidn, represents a 
new advance in Thai phonology. As ordinarily reconstructed, Thai has initial 
bl-, pl-, p’l, and br-, pr-, p’r, but neither 6/- nor br-. The typical Thai initial d- 
series shows the following equation: Siamese and Lao d-=Ahom, White Tai, 
Tho, Nung, Dioi d-=Shan and Black Tai /-= Khamti m- (vide supra). Three 
roots, however, diverge from this equation in the direction of the initial 6- 
series, and in one of these roots b/- is actually preserved in the archaic Ahom 
language, hence we can safely reconstruct all three roots with initial 6/-: 

a. Siamese and Lao dok “‘flower,’’ but Ahom blok, Tho biok, Nung beok 
Black and White Tai bd< bok, Shan mok < bok. 

b. Siamese and Lao diidn, Ahom dén, Shan én “moon,” but Tho and Nung 
biiin “‘month,”’ Black Tai biidn, White Tai bén “‘moon.” 

c. Siamese di, Ahom, Tho, Nung di, Shan /i “bile,” but Lao and White Tai 
bi, Dioi di “animal bile’’~0i “human bile.” 

Reconstructions: *dlok “flower,” *dliidén “moon,” *bli “bile.’’®® Note that 
initial 6/-, which is of labial type, is best preserved before the labial vowel 0, and 
worst preserved before the front vowel i; also that Black and White Tai pre- 
serve b- in all three roots. Initial 6r- cannot be reconstructed for Thai, and may 
be represented simply by 6-; cf. Thai 6ém “ripen fruits,’ IN *palam “ripen 
fruits artificially” (Toba-Batak porom, Malay param), perhaps via a form 
*param® 

Some interesting equations appear among the stop consonants, especially 


“8 Tho and Nung ?’en “wasp” correspond to the general Thai root *ten, but the doublet form 
in initial h- is lacking in Nung. The regular development with unaspirated initial ¢- is observed 
in a long series of Thai roots, including *tdp “liver,” tdm “low,” tang “glue,” tdu “turtle,” tat 
“cut,” “full,” tin “foot,” tok “fall,” tim “mud,” tén “tree trunk,” “‘flatus ventris,” and 
tud “animal.” 

*° A good parallel here is furnished by Tibetan, which has aspirated all initial surd stop or 
affricate consonants after prefix m-, e.g., Tibetan méS’in “liver”, corresponding to Tibeto-Burman 
*m-Sin. 

5° For Thai *d/ok “flower,” cf. the subsidiary IN root represented by Bisaya bolak, Tagalog 
bulaklak “flower,” which Brandstetter (cit. supra, p. 22) derives from a root *lak “to unfold.” 
No IN comparison has been uncovered for Thai *d/i “bile.” 

5t This comparison is semantically too specific to be trusted, and we should expect Thai 
rather than *bdm. IN as in *palahu>*riid “boat,” *t’alang>*rdng “nest”; IN as 
in *‘at’am>*sdm “sour.” 
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in the labial series. Thai ordinarily has ¢<# (Nos. 11, 13, 25, and 28), and d<d 
(Nos. 3, 18, and 26), while the correspondence shown in Thai *ddéng IN *‘ug’ung 
~*‘ig'ung “nose” (No. 14) must be considered in connection with the IN 
doublet forms *‘a(n)daw~*ha(y)g’aw “sun” (No. 3). Thai *dém “black” must 
therefore be equated directly with IN *¢adam~*tidam “‘dark”’ rather than with 
*i(n)tam “black” (No. 22). The palatal stop (#’) of IN is represented in Thai 
by s- as an initial (No. 23), but by -t as a final (No. 16). The velar correspond- 
ences are regular: Thai k=IN k (Nos. 27 and 29); Thai g-=IN g (No.17). In 
the labial series, however, we find two types of correspondences, viz. Thai 6 
= IN initial 6- (Nos. 2 and 24), Thai p=IN initial p- (No. 16), but Thai f=IN 
medial -b- (No. 4), and Thai v=IN medial -p- (Nos. 6 and 15). Thai *pu, IN 
*‘9(m) pu’ “grandfather” (No. 21) would seem to run counter to this scheme, 
but in this instance IN has the doublet roots *tumpu‘ “forefather, sir” and *pu‘ 
“‘sir,”’ the latter evidently the basic etymon from which Thai *pu was derived. 
This explanation of Thai f and v as secondary phonemes deirved from medial 
labial stops clears up one of the most abstruse aspects of Thai phonology. Li 
(southern dialect) and the Kadai languages in general have preserved the labial 
stop in these roots: 


Indonesian Li Thai 
rain *5(m)bun pin 
fire *apuy pei 
tooth *i pan p’en 


It is a striking fact that, in the above set of comparisons, initial 6 and 7 ap- 
pear to the exclusion of the sonant stops 6 and d. An examination of the stock of 
Thai roots assembled by the writer shows an overwhelming predominance of 
basic roots with initial 6 and d, some of the most important of which are listed 
below: 

Initial 6-: *don “arum,” *d/i “bile,” *bau “bridegroom,” *bdé “butterfly,”’ 
*bék “carry (on shoulders),’’ *bdt “‘cloud”’ (v.), *bid “‘cowrie shell,” “cru- 
cible,” *bo “pit, well, mine,” *dlok “flower,” *bin “‘fly”’ (v.), *bé “fish-hook,”’ 
*baii “leaf,” *bdu “light (not heavy)’’, “lotus, water-lily,” *ba “mad,’’ *ba 
“shoulder,” *bok “speak,” *bok “tube,’’ *buei “cocoanut spoon,” *dan “vil- 
lage,” *bat “wound,” *bdong “‘hole,”’ *bot “blind,” *bliidn “moon.” 

Initial d-: *diidt, “boil” (v.), *d&ék “child,” *din “earth,” *ddp “extinguish,” 
*diid “fig,” *ddng “forest,”’ *di “good,” *dam “handle” (n.), *don “high, hill,” 
*dong “kind” (n.), *dai “ladder,”’ *du ‘l’ook,”’ *doi “mountain,” *dong “‘parents 
of in-laws,’’ *deng “‘red,”’ *ddng “shield” (n.), “smell” (v.), *dué “suck,” 


52 Dempwolff’s reconstruction of ? rather than s for IN is open to criticism; cf. the review 
by A. Capell, in Bull. of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. 9, 1938, pp. 459-462. Thus, IN 
*at’am “sour” is represented by Tagalog ’asim, Toba-Batak ’asom, Javanese ‘asém, Malay ’asam, 
Dayak ’asem, all with initial s. 
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*det “sun, sunshine,” *dap “sword,” *ddi “thread,” *ddng “pillar,” *dudng 
“fish-trap,” *ddng “winnowing instrument,” *diidn “worms,” *dai “obtain, be 
able.”’ 

In contrast to this impressive array, the sets of roots with initial b and d 
seem restricted indeed. With initial b- we find *bé “goat” (but *dé in Lao and 
White Tai), *be “raft,” *bu “mountain” (but Siamese has 6’, as in loan-words) 
“seed, kind,” *brak “tomorrow,” *bra “large knife,” *bi “fat, big,” *bi 
“elder sibling’ (perhaps etymologically connected with the foregoing), *bo 
“father,”’ while with initial d- we find *dong “belly,” *drai “sand, gravel,”’ 
*dak “leech,” *didng “true, correct,” *dang “road,” and *do “weave.” The con- 
trast is so marked that one is tempted to conclude that roots with 6- and d- 
belong to the older Thai-Kadai-Indonesian stratum, and roots with b- and 
d- to one or more younger superimposed strata, including Chinese loan-words 
such as *bdi<Ch. *b’di “cards” (vide supra). The existence of the roots *bi 
“elder sibling” and *bo “father,” with initial b-, does not constitute a conclusive 
argument against this view, inasmuch as the Thai kinship nomenclature as a 
whole appears to have no intimate connection with the Indonesian. The pres- 
ence of initial 6- or d- in a given root may even be used as supporting evidence 
for a proposed Indonesian comparison, e.g. Thai *ba, IN *bara‘ “shoulder” 
(*bara‘>*baa>*dd, contrasting with the development shown in *wari‘ >*wdn 
“day, sun’’); Thai *dék “child,” IN *dikih~*' a(n) tik~* itik “small” Li tik~ 
tok “small.” 

Still another problem is presented by Thai */iidt< IN *darah “blood” (No. 
19), apparently via a form *dlat (dl- is not retained in Thai). A possible analogy 
here is furnished by the Thai root for “tongue,” which the Li dialects treat in 
a parallel manner: 


Indonesian S. Li N. Li Shaved Head Thai 
blood *darah dat tlat slat *lidt 
tongue *dilah dien tlien slien *lin 


Yet Thai has *p/a “fish,”’ corresponding to S. Li da, N. Li la, Shaved Head 
Li sla, with initials as in the above series, hence no certain conclusions can be 
drawn. 

The above discussion does not exhaust the possibilities of the complex 
Thai-Indonesian field, and it is possible that a more searching analysis of 
Indonesian material will yield further comparisons, yet it is believed that most 
of the important lexical correspondences have been uncovered. The writer 
has eliminated from the discussion certain obvious loan-words in Siamese, e.g. 
muiing ““mango’’<IN *mayga. Attention should be called, however, to the 
noteworthy agreement between Thai *nga and IN *langa‘ “sesame.’’ The 
Thai root *nga is widely extended in that stock (Siamese, Lao, Shan, Ahom, 
White Tai, Nung), hence cannot be regarded as a recent loan from Indonesian. 
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It is apparent that our judgment must be based almost entirely on lexical 
rather than morphological analogies, inasmuch as the rather elaborate affixa- 
tion system of Indonesian is not represented in Thai. We must remember, 
however, that the reduction of disyllabic or trisyllabic roots to monosyllabic 
forms, as in Thai, necessarily involves the loss or incorporation of affixed ele- 
ments. Thus, if a root *tay “die’’ be reconstructed for proto-IN on the basis of 
the doublet roots *matay~*patay, and the elements ma- and pa- be regarded 
as prefixes, the purely phonetic development *matay >*m-tay > *tai, paralleling 
*mata‘ >*m-ta>*ta “eye” (vide supra), necessarily entails the loss of this pre- 
fixed element. In other instances, the affix may have been incorporated in the 
derived form; cf. IN *mirak “oil” ~*manak “fat,” Lati m-ngd, Thai *mdn 
“fat, oil” (No. 20), and IN *ka‘~*ka‘an~*ka‘i, Thai *kin “eat’’ (No. 27). 

Of some interest in this connection are the traces of prefixes preserved in 
Siamese. Siamese prefix kd-, by far the most prominent of the lot, is found with 
a few words for parts of the body (kd-duk, kd-diau “‘bone,”’ kd-do “male geni- 
tals,” kd-bd~bd “stomach’’), and with some animal names (kd-tai “hare,” 
kad-tSok “‘sparrow,” kd-te “tupaya’’), but is characteristically associated with 
curious derived forms, e.g. bong “stick’’~kd-bong “cudgel,” dong “‘oscillating”’ 
~kd-dong “distorted, twisted,” “push” ~kd-tStin “touch lightly,” tin 
“mole” ~kd-tiin “kind of large rat.’’ No great importance can be attached to 
this prefix, yet one possible IN correspondence has been uncovered, viz. 
Siamese kd-duk “‘bone,”’ IN *ta(n)duk “horn”; cf. the kd-~id- interchange in 
“mussel.” 

The problem of the development of tones in Thai cannot satisfactorily be 
handled until good material on Kadai tones is made available. As recon- 
structed, the Thai tonal system includes two series of tones, one connected 
with roots having surd initials, the other connected with roots having sonant 
initials (a similar system is found in Annamite and Chinese). Each of these 
series, furthermore, includes three tonemes, the original values of which are 
uncertain. It is probably significant that almost all the Thai roots having IN 
correspondences are associated with a single toneme, represented in Siamese 
by the mid-level tone (with sonant and unaspirated surd stop initials) or the 
high-rising tone (with other surd initials). The only exceptional roots here are 
*ndim “water,” *ni “this,” *pu “grandfather,” and *sdém “‘sour.”’ 

Aside from the rudimentary prefixes found in Siamese, the Thai stock 
closely conforms to the classical type of monosyllabic, isolating languages. 
Maspero has successfully refuted Wulff’s thesis of infixation in Siamese (see 
note No. 33), hence no comparison with Indonesian infixes can be made. As 
pointed out above, Thai agrees with Indonesian and Kadai, and sharply 
diverges from Chinese, in placing modifying elements after rather than before 
modified elements. This significant agreement in syntax contributes no little 
support to our Thai-Kadai-Indonesian hypothesis. Attention must also be 
called to the traces of a distinction between inclusive and exclusive forms for 
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the ist pers. pl. pronoun in Thai, as represented by the exclusive form *tu 
“we” in Khamti, Lao, and archaic Siamese.™ This distinction is paralleled in 
Indonesian in the forms *kita‘ “‘we’’ (inclusive), *kami‘ “we” (exclusive). 

The Thai-Kadai-Indonesian hypothesis, as outlined in the present paper, 
bears far-reaching implications for the history of the peoples of southeastern 
Asia and Oceania. If we accept the view that these three linguistic stocks are 
genetically related, we must place the center of their dispersion somewhere in 
the South China area, the present home of the Kadai tribes as well as the early 
home of the Thai peoples.* On the basis of this distribution we can conclude, 
with a high degree of probability, that the proto-IN-speaking peoples migrated 
from the South China coast, perhaps via the island of Hainan, to Formosa on 
the north, the Philippines on the east, and Annam, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, 
and the Malay Peninsula on the south. The Cham and Malay linguistic areas, 
in southern Annam and the Malay Peninsula, respectively, surely are to be 
regarded as Indonesian enclaves on the Asiatic mainland, not as possible points 
of departure for the Indonesian migrations. 

In still broader perspective, Thai-Kadai-Indonesian appears in its true 
light as the northern division of Schmidt’s Austric superstock.™ The archaic 
cleavage between Thai-Kadai-Indonesian on the one hand, and Mon-Khmer 
on the other, must have come about in the South China-Indochina area, with 
subsequent localizations of these two divisions in the north and south, respec- 
tively. The anomalous position of Malay at the present day, south of the main 
body of Mon-Khmer speeches, can be explained only on the basis of a sea- 
borne migration from the islands of Indonesia. Thai and Kadai in the north, 
Cham in the east, and Malay in the south, show a peripheral distribution with 
respect to the Mon-Khmer languages. As suggested above, Cham and Malay 
fall into their place in this picture as intrusive Indonesian languages overlying 
a Mon-Khmer substratum. 

Annamite, too, takes its proper place as the northeasteramost member of 


53 Cf. the discussion in G. Coedés, Nouvelles notes critiques sur l’inscription de Rima Kham- 
heng (Journal of the Siam Society, Vol. 17, 1923), pp. 113-120. 

54 The general Thai movement southward into Indochina appears to have begun on a large 
scale only toward the close of the first millennium A. D. The first group of Siamese inscriptions, 
the Sukhodaya, are from the 13th to 16th centuries, and the famous Rama Khamheng inscrip- 
tion, the earliest monument of the Siamese language, is dated no earlier than 1292; cf. G. Coedés, 
Notes critiques sur Vinscription de Raima Khamheng (Journal of the Siam Society, Vol. 12, 1918), 
pp. 1-27, and Recueil des Inscriptions du Siam; Premiére Partie: Inscriptions de Sukhodaya 
(Bangkok, 1924). 

5 The writer accepts Schmidt’s postulation of an Austric superstock including Mon-Khmer 
and Austronesian, even though this relationship has not yet been thoroughly demonstrated. In 
the present instance, the Austric hypothesis is useful in interpreting certain roots which Thai 
and Mon-Khmer have in common, notably Thai *yo, Mon-Khmer *go (Annamite ko) “neck.” 
Cf. the Thai-Khmer comparisons listed in Wulff, cit. supra, pp. 68-70, and the Dioi-Khmer and 
Dioi-Bahnar comparisons in D. Doutreligne, Contributions a l'étude des populations Dioy du Lang 
Long (Anthropos, Bd. 26, 1931), pp. 35-53. 
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the Mon-Khmer stock. Annamite stands in relation to Mon-Khmer somewhat 
as Thai stands in relation to Indonesian. Like Thai, it has suffered much 
phonetic attrition, has developed a complete tonal system, and has lost its 
morphological apparatus of affixes. These changes must be attributed to Thai 
influence, in view of the not inconsiderable body of Thai roots in the language. 
The overwhelming majority of basic roots, however, are of Mon-Khmer rather 
than Thai origin. On the analogy of our analysis of Thai, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the genetic nature of the Mon-Khmer-Annamite relationship.® 

With Thai, Kadai, and Annamite in their proper settings, the linguistic 
picture of southeastern Asia assumes definitive shape for the first time. There 
remains only one linguistic problem of major importance, viz. the affinities of 
the Miao-Yao stocks of languages, spoken throughout much of central and 
southern China and northern Siam and Indochina. Our material on these 
languages is scanty and generally poor, and almost no comparative work has 
been done on the group.*” Miao and Yao are well differentiated divisions of a 
single stock, and each appears in a number of dialectical varieties, with Miao 
showing the greater variation. Pateng, spoken in the Riviére Claire section of 
Tonkin, is a subsidiary member of the stock.5® Miao-Yao resembles Thai- 
Kadai and Annamite in its monosyllabism and tonality, and further investiga- 
tion may reveal a relationship with Proto-Austric or with one of its later divi- 
sions. A final judgment here must await the reconstruction of Mon-Khmer and 
the assembling of more material on the Kadai languages. 

The proposed classification of Southeast Asiatic languages is as follows: 


Thai 
Kadai 
Indonesian hinese 
( Lo 

| Annamite Karen 


?Miao-Yao 


8 H. Maspero, Etudes sur la phonétique historique de la langue annamite (Bull. de l’Ecole 
Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, t. 12, 1912), pp. 1-126, was so impressed by the monosyllables and 
tones of Annamite that he postulated a genetic kinship with Thai, even in the face of the domi- 
nant Mon-Khmer lexical element. Przyluski, in Les Langues du Monde (cit. supra), rightly breaks 
with Maspero on this point and classifies Annamite with Mon-Khmer. 

57 Limited comparative notes on two Miao dialects are found in Yu Wén, The Influence of 
Liquids upon the Dissolution of Initial Consonant Groups in the Indo-Sinic Family (Journal of 
the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 69, 1938), pp. 83-91. A brief and 
somewhat confused study of two Miao and two Yao dialects has been made by Fang-kuei Li, 
A Yao Dialect in Ling-Yiin, Kwangsi Province (Academia Sinica, Bulletin of the Institute of 
History and Philology, Vol. 1, 1930), pp. 419-426 (in Chinese). 

58 Vide A. Bonifacy, Monographie des Pa-teng et des Na-é (Revue Indo-Chinoise, n. s., t. 
10, 1908), pp. 696-706, 773-786. 
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On the ethnological side, the Kadai group offers the most promise for future 
investigation. At present, our material on this group is confined to the scraps 
of information gathered by Bonifacy and Lunet de Lajonquiére, together with 
Stiibel’s fairly extensive study of the Li tribes (see sources cited above). 
Stiibel points out a number of Indonesian and Micronesian parallels, e.g. in 
weaving (cit. supra, p. 293) and basketry (id., p. 294), and expresses his aston- 
ishment at the general cultural similarity to the tribes of Formosa (id., p. 296). 
It may be that the Li retain certain Indonesian culture traits that have been 
discarded by the Sinicized Kadai tribes of the mainland. It is fairly evident, 
however, that the general ethnological picture of Thai-Kadai-Indonesian has 
been destroyed beyond repair, and that our linguistic thesis must stand or fall 
on its own merits.®® 


WasuHincTon, D. C. 
59 The writer has not had access to the most recent comparative study on the Li, viz. Chung 


see Liu, Preliminary Study of the Origins of the Tribes of Hainan Island (Meridio-Occidentale 
Sinense, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1940), pp. 1-23. 


THE PALEOSIBERIAN LANGUAGES! By ROMAN JAKOBSON 


GREAT majority of native languages in Siberia belong to families repre- 

senting the Ural-Altaic type. On the other hand in the extreme North- 
East of the country we find small shoots of the Eskimo family. In Siberia there 
are also some native languages which do not form a part of either of these 
groups and are classed conventionally under the name of Paleosiberian lan- 
guages. 

All Paleosiberian languages actually skirt the Tunguse domain—some in 
the North-East and the East, others in the direction of the West. For some 
centuries they have been in progressive retreat, at first dispersed and displaced 
under the pressure of the Altaic world and afterwards yielding ground before 
Russian expansion. Formerly, these languages occupied a large part of Siberia, 
and in the seventeenth century, up to the time of the Russian conquest, their 
territory was still considerably larger than now. 

One can, then, properly use the name “Paleosiberian languages” without 
giving any answer to the always doubtful question of whether these languages 
are really autochthonic, as is the plausible assumption, for example, of Bogoras, 
or else were introduced long ago from America according to the theory espe- 
cially supported by Jochelson. The term “‘Paleoasiatic languages”’ is less ac- 
curate, just as the name “Hyperborean languages” is scarcely suitable in par- 
ticular for the Gilyak and the Cottian, both situated at the latitude of Eng- 
land. 

The Eastern Paleosiberian languages comprise three distinct genealogical! 
units: 

a) Chukchee, Koryak, which is most closely related to it, and Kamchadal 
form together, as S. Krasheninnikov had already pointed out for the first two 
languages in 1775 and N. Cherepanov for all three in 1798 (cf. 47) and as Rad- 
loff has shown (2) and above all Bogoras (3), a closely connected family sur- 
named Luorawetlan in modern Russian linguistics, following the name the 
Chukchees, the largest of the three peoples in question, give themselves.” 

b) The Yukaghir family comprises, besides Yukaghir proper, Chuvantzy, 
which is very closely related to it. 

c) Gilyak has not a sure relationship with the other Paleosiberian languages, 
although Sternberg is inclined to connect it with Yukaghir (37). 

All the Eastern Paleosiberian languages show certain similarities of struc- 


1 In accordance with the desire of the editors in transcribing native words we follow the prin- 
ciples of the Committee of the American Anthropological Association (cf. Smithsonian Miscel- 
laneous Collections Vol. 66. No. 6 and American Anthropologist XXXVI), in transliterating 
Russian names and titles—the rules of the Library of Congress, and in rendering the traditional 
designations of Siberian languages—the usage of American scientific literature. 

2 The term “hyperborean family” is sometimes used in the same sense. 
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ture: actually they present the characteristics of a transition between the Ural- 
Altaic type on the one hand and the points peculiarly diffused through the 
American languages on the other. Certain traits which do not occur anywhere 
else outside the languages of America appear also among the Paleosiberian 
tribes. Bogoras (1), Sternberg (34) and Jochelson (18) have already called at- 
tention to some peculiarities connecting the Eastern Paleosiberian languages 
with those of North America. Parallel correspondences can be observed in the 
folk-lore and material culture of the tribes in question; also from the point of 
view of physical anthropology the North-Eastern Paleosiberians form an inter- 
mediary zone between the mongoloid and the americanoid types whereas the 
Gilyaks manifest a stronger influence of their Tungusian neighbors.’ The af- 
finity between the Paleosiberian peoples of Kamchatka and their neighbors 
beyond the seas was already noted by the Swede Strahlenberg (45, p. 71 f.), 
who in 1730 established with an impressive exactitude nearly all the families of 
the non-Indo-Evropean languages of Russia. 

Several languages of the Ural-Altaic world and of America present in their 
structure most similarities with the Eastern Paleosiberian languages. There is, 
on the one hand, the Uralian group and especially its furthest eastern (Sam- 
oyed) branch, and on the other hand among the American languages there is— 
as Boas especially has emphasized‘—the Eskimo penetrating as far as the 
Chukchee region and connected by certain investigators with the Uralian 
group. Is it a question of mere affinities among genetically unrelated !anguages 
or also of bonds of relationship? A systematic comparative study is still to be 
done. But it has already been possible to prove that there is more than mere 
structural resemblances. The inventory of roots and affixes peculiar to the 
Luorawetlan languages presents a number of elements in common with the 
Samoyed languages, according to the observations of Trubetzkoy,' as well as 
with the Eskimo languages as W. Thalbitzer* and Bogoras (/) have indicated. 
In Lewy’s footsteps Bouda (24) and, above all, Collinder (25) demonstrate 
many lexical and morphological agreements between the Uralian languages— 
Samoyed in particular—and Yukaghir which, from the point of view of its 
structure seems to occupy an intermediate position between the Uralian and 
Luorawetlan types (cf. Bouda, Ja). The Gilyak-Uralian connection was sup- 
posed by Moelendorff (33a). Whether vestiges of a common inheritance or old 
borrowings, all these facts merit closer examination in any case. On the con- 


3 Cf. for example G. Montandon, Craniologie paléosibérienne (L’Anthropologie XXXVI, 
1926): “Il doit étre aujourd’hui encore, suffisant de constater qu’un contact faisant suite 4 une 
origine commune, et facilité par les conditions climato-géologiques, était établi entre les ancétres 
des Paléosibériens et des Amérindiens du Nord-Ouest”’ (281). 

4 Language V (1929), p. 5 f. 5 Cf. Acta Linguistica I, (1939), p. 67. 

6 Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne XXV (1908), p. 4 ff. Cf. C. C. Uhlenbeck, Oude 
tsiatische contacten van het Eskimo. Mededeelingen der Nederlandsche Akademie van Weten- 
schapen. Afd. Letterkunde 4, No. 7 (1914). 
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trary Klaproth’s and his followers’ groping attempts to link the Ainu with the 
Paleosiberian world, in particular with the Gilyak, are not very convincing in 
view of the profound heterogeneity and dissimilarity of these languages; the 
few words common to Gilyak and Ainu (cf. Ja) are easily explained by mutual 
borrowing.’ 

All the Western Paleosiberian languages form a single family discerned al- 
ready by eighteenth century observers and known under the name, Yeniseian 
languages. These languages are distinguished essentially from all the other 
languages of their environment but in their structure they contain some char- 
acteristic traits in common with the Eastern Paleosiberian languages. Also 
certain coincidences, of culture and of physical anthropology (the frequency 
of the Americanoid type) appear to connect the Western Paleosiberians with 
the Eastern. The bold hypothesis of a relationship between the Yeniseian and 
Sino-Tibetan languages put forth by }. Byrne and developed by Ramstedt 
(39), Donner (40), Lewy (42), and Bouda (43, 44) give cause for doubt (cf. 
Ross 16). 

To sum up—if nothing warrants our assuming a genealogical relationship 
between the Luorawetlan family, the Yukaghir family, the Gilyak and the 
Yeniseian family, one gets nevertheless a glimpse of an affinity of all these lan- 
guages owing to ancient geographical proximity. The Paleosiberian area, 
formerly continuous and joined to the Ural-Altaic world on the one hand and 
to the American world on the other, was afterwards broken up by the expan- 
sion of Tunguse with which further Paleosiberian languages, especially West- 
ern, share some structural phenomena. 


EXTERNAL DATA 
I. EASTERN PALEOSIBERIAN LANGUAGES 


1. Chukchee, the most unyielding of the languages in question, occupies the 
Northeast of Siberia. This vast territory interrupted by the Russian wedge 
along the river Kolyma extends from the basin of the Alazeia in the Northwest 
as far as the Bering Strait and the Bering Sea in the East, with the exception of 


7 Cf. the parallel observations of anthropologists: “Tl est difficile de trouver différence raciale 
mieux marquée qu’entre ceux qui paraissent pouvoir étre tenus pour les représentants respectifs 
les moins modifiés des Ghiliak et des Ainou avant les métissages possibles” (Montandon o.c. 515). 
On the other hand the striking anthropological likeness of the Gilyaks to the Aleuts finds an inter- 
esting parallel in several resemblances between morphemes of these two languages. Compare for 
instance the Aleutian plural suffix -kun and the Gilyak plural suffix -kun (sg. Al. Awa-n, Gil. 
ha-n-t “he, she”—plur. Al. /wa-kun, Gil. ha-n-t-kun); Al. dual suffix -kin and the Gil. suffix -kin 
signifying “both together”; the Al. -si, suffix of verbal nouns with instrumental meaning, and the 
equivalent Gil. suffix -s <-si; the Al. negative verb-suffix -/aga and its Gil. equivalent -laya; the Al. 
limitative verb-suffix -ta and the Gil. -ta/-ra performing a similar function; the Al. suffix -ka of the 
potential mood and the Gil. conditional suffix -ka/-ya; the Al. imperative suffix -da and the Gil. 
optative suffix -da. 
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a few headlands and islands along the sea-coast, inhabited by the Eskimos and 
the Koryaks (Cape Navarin) and is bounded on the South by the basin of the 
Anadyr. The dialect of the semi-sedentary Chukchees on the seacoast and that 
of the nomads, rawru (“keepers of the reindeer,’”’ source of the Russian term 
““Chukchee’’) distinguish one from the other. 

2. Koryak is spoken towards the Southwest of the Chukchee region, to 
the North of Kamtchatka and in the adjacent part of the continent. The Kor- 
yaks as well as the Chukchees are at present united into national districts. The 
nomadic Koryaks—ramru (“‘keepers of the reindeer’’) or korak (‘‘raiser of the 
reindeer,” [hence the Russian term “Koryak’’) speak a single dialect, whereas 
the speech of the population now or recently semi-settled is divided into groups 
of the North and the South and very diversified (cf. 10, 11). The Kerek dialect 
of Cape Navarin is now isolated from the rest of the Koryak dialects and re- 
tains peculiar features. The Koryaks and the Chukchees are the only Paleo- 
siberian peoples who up to the most recent times resisted bilingualism, and the 
surrounding peoples had to resort to the languages of the Koryaks and the 
Chukchees in order to make themselves understood by them. 

3. Kamchadal still occupied the entire southward part of the Kamchatkan 
peninsula in the eighteenth century and formed three sharply distinct branches, 
but during the course of the n neteenth century Russian displaced Southern 
and Eastern Kamchadal, always embodying some indigenous vestiges into its 
phonemics and grammar. Only Western Kamchadal managed to hold its own 
but even it ceded a part of its territory to Koryak and is spoken at the present 
time only in eight fishing hamlets belonging to the Koryak district. This rem- 
nant, divided into two dialects, alters its vocabulary and simplifies its gram- 
matical system under a very strong Russian influence. 

4. Yukaghir, which in the seventeenth century extended to the Stanovoi 
chain of mountains toward the South and the basin of the Lena on the West 
and even towards the nineteenth century still reached the eastern coast of the 
Nordenskjéld sea, has for the most part retreated before the Tunguse (Lamut), 
the Russian and the Yakut, and at present offers only two isolated residues: 
one of these dialects is spoken between Jasachnaia and Korkodon, tributaries 
of the Kolyma, and the other in the Tundra between the rivers Indigirka and 
Alazeia which separate it roughly from the Chukchee region. 

5. Chuvantzy closely connected with Yukaghir of the Kolyma, had been 
spoken between the rivers of Anadyr and Penzhina on one side and the right 
tributaries of the lower Kolyma on the other, before it was completely sup- 
planted by Russian, Chukchee and Koryak during the last two centuries. 

6. Gilyak is divided up into dialect groups of the Northwest and the South- 
west (cf. 1); the first comprising the lower Amur and the North of the Tatar 
Strait, namely the continental coast and that of Sakhalin, while the other dia- 
lects of that island spoken partly more to the East, partly more to the South 
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are separated from the Northwest dialects by small Gold, Tunguse and Russian 
areas. Schrenk considers Sakhalin as the native land of the Gilyak but it has 
since been pointed out that in Gilyak the characteristic flora and fauna for 
Sakhalin have Ainu names and that probably the Gilyaks coming from the 
continent had clashed with an Ainu population which retreated to the South 
of the island. In general the former home of the Gilyaks seems to have been 
farther North than nowadays according to Sternberg’s plausible assumption. 
Up to recent times Tunguse and Gold have been for the Gilyaks their principal 
languages both of civilization and of communication with their neighbors. 

The administrative and scientific terminology of the USSR replaced the 
usual names of Paleosiberian languages and nations by their own designations. 
Thus Chukchee is replaced by /uorawedan (‘‘true man’’) as the natives call 
themselves, while the vernacular language bears among them the name 
lityiliil (“true language’’), Koryak by nimil?an (“‘dweller,” the own name of 
the native settlers), Yukaghir by odul (“powerful”), Chuvantzy by efel (modi- 
fication of the same odul), Gilyak by nivx (“‘man” in the dialect of the Amur) 
and Kamchadal by itelmen (‘‘man’’) retaining the term “Kamchadals” only 
for the Russianized natives. 


II. YENISEIAN LANGUAGES 


1. Ket or Yenisei-Ostyak (the natives call themselves ket “man” or else 
ostitk) encircles both sides of the Yenisei river between its tributaries Kureika 
and middle Tunguska and still lives also farther up near the mouth of the Sym; 
it formerly extended as far as the river Tas in the West and Ket, tributary of 
the Ob, in the South. 

2. Cottian (or koiu) spoken in the eighteenth century in the region of Kan 
(according to Strahlenberg 400-500 souls) and of Mana (according to the same 
author 300-400 souls calling themselves kiStim, i.e., “‘tributary’’) disappeared 
towards the middle of nineteenth century. Castrén in 1845 was able to find no 
more than five Cottians still conversant with their mother-tongue. 

3. Asan (cf. Cottian asan “demons”’) closely related to Cottian and bor- 
dering it in the North, occupied the valley of Taseeva. 

4. Arin was West of the Yenisei in the region of Krasnoiarsk. This lan- 
guage still spoken by 200 or so men in Strahlenberg’s time was rapidly oblit- 
erated in the course of the eighteenth century exactly like the last remnants of 
Asan. 

In 1926 the census of the population of USSR (especially incomplete for the 
extreme North) numbered 12,331 Chukchees, 7434 Koryaks, 4076 Gilyaks, 
1428 Kets, 803 Kamchadals and 353 Yukaghirs according to the vernacular 
language. Besides, the census distinguished 3448 Kamchadals who speak only 
Russian at present, and 704 individuals claiming to be Chuvantzy in national- 
ity, but Russian, Chukchee, or Koryak according to their vernacular language. 
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There are no Paleosiberians outside USSR save a few Gilyaks who migrated 
in the last century from the North to the South of Sakhalin and now live as 
Japanese subjects near the mouth of Poronai (50 men according to the Japa- 
nese statistics of 1930). 

The culture of all these Paleosiberian people is extremely archaic. They 
had scarcely emerged from the neolithic period, when the Russians arrived. 
Hunting and fishing were and, for the most part are, their principal occupa- 
tions, giving rise to numerous taboos and to esoteric argots; the daily life of the 
women is {ull of special taboos and in the majority of cases the speech of the 
women in its phonetic frame-work diverges clearly from that of the men. The 
driving of reindeer known to the Kets and to the Yukaghirs of the tundra and 
spread chiefly among the nomadic Chukchee and Koryaks remains in a primi- 
tive state. The dog, the only domestic animal of long standing among the 
Paleosiberians, takes part in the hunt and, yoked single file to a harness, draws 
the sledge, but is not used for guarding the herd of reindeer. Among these peo- 
ples one discovers traces of exogamous clans (particularly among the Gilyaks 
and the Kets). Animism, the worship of ancestors and animals, especially of 
bears, and the importance of the shamans’ role (although without marked pro- 
fessionalism) are the characteristic features of beliefs in the whole Paleosibe- 
rian domain. 

SOURCES 


There are no written sources on the Paleosiberian peoples prior to the 
Russian conquest, save perhaps for the indications of ancient Chinese monu- 
ments concerning the Kien-kuen people, who in the course of the first millenary 
of our era settled in the Yenisei region and dominated a large part of Siberia. 
According to W. Thomsen, they were of the same family as the Kets as indi- 
cated particularly by the title of their sovereigns kiekin handed down by the 
Chinese texts and recalled by the Ket kitkn “chiefs.’’* Perhaps it is possible to 
compare kien-kuen with the name kan-kedn which the Yenisei-Ostiaks give 
themselves whereas the name of the w-ssun tribe related to the Kien-kuen ac- 
cording to the Chinese writings seems to correspond to the name asan borne by 
another people of the Yeniseian family. 

Next to some lists of native proper names and some summary information 
on the Paleosiberians contained in Russian documents of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, it is in the publications of western travelers from the 
commencement of the eighteenth century that one finds the first references to 
the languages in question. Thus the Dutchman Witsen in 1705 gave specimens 
of Yukaghir (cf. 25, p. 14), and the Swede Strahlenberg in 1730 quoted several 
Paleosiberian languages, especially Cottian, Arin, and Koryak (45). Later were 
published materials from Kamchadal and Koryak, collected by Krasheninni- 


8 Cf. Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne IX, p. 141. 
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kov (cf. 17, 49) and Steller and those of Kamchadal, of Chukchee and of Yuka- 
ghir from the expedition of Billings. The Libraries of Leningrad and Moscow 
possess a quantity of manuscripts of the eighteenth century—in particular, the 
archives of Messerschmidt (cf. 46) in the possession of the Russian Academy 
and lately brought into order, further the archives of G. F. Miiller (48) and 
Pallas (47)—containing ample data on the vocabulary of all the Paleosiberian 
languages with the exception of Gilyak (which strictly remained outside the 
Russian Empire until the middle of the nineteenth century). These sources are 
particularly precious for the knowledge of languages as the Asan and Arin 
which have since disappeared; but mostly they have not yet been published 
nor even studied. 

Interest in these languages revived anew towards the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Stepanov in 1835 had briefly reported on Ket, but it is 
Castrén that we have to thank for the leading work on that language and on 
the last survivals of Cottian (38). Travelers furnished new information on 
Yukaghir (Maydel), on Chukchee (the expedition of Nordenskjéld), on Kor- 
yak (Ditmar) and on Kamchadal, especially on the last remains of the North- 
ern and Eastern dialects which disappeared soon afterwards (Dybowski 19), 
and finally the first linguistic data on the Gilyaks: after the hasty account of 
Seeland published in 1886 there appeared the long list of words collected by the 
expedition of Schrenck and drawn up by the sinologist Grube (33). 

Three ethnologists devoted all their labors to the study of the Eastern 
Paleosiberians and their neighbors, thus instituting a new epoch in the explora- 
tion of that region. Towards the beginning of our century they presented to the 
public the results of their zealous investigations and gave us for the first time a 


collection of texts in Chukchee and Koryak (Bogoras 5, 6, 13), in Yukaghir 
(Jochelson 22, 23) and in Gilyak (Sternberg 32)* as well as the outline of gram- 
matical analysis (4, 20, 21, 37); later Bogoras tried his hand (under the direc- 
tion of Franz Boas) at a comparative grammar of the Luorawetlan languages 
(3) and prepared a comprehensive dictionary of Chukchee (7), while his lexi- 
cographical materials on the Kamchadal, that of Jochelson on the Yukaghir 
and of Sternberg on Gilyak have not yet been published. Finnish linguists 
pursued researches on Ket (39, 40, 41), whereas some observations on the Gil- 
yak of the Poronai have been made in Japanese linguistics (29). 

Finally the Association of Scientific Research, incorporated since 1930 into 
the Institute of the Peoples of the North (Leningrad), organized a systematic 
study of the Paleosiberian languages and prompted or caused to appear sev- 
eral important publications (/, 7, 9, 15, 20) and since 1938 the review Sovetskij 
Sever. These publications have especially enriched our knowledge of Gilyak 
(the thorough analysis of Kreinovich), of Koryak (Stebnickii, Korsakov) and 


® An important part of Jochelson’s and Bogoras’s labors was put out as a constituent of the 
Jesup Pacific expedition under the editorship of F. Boas (6, 12, 23). 
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of Ket (Karger), but for Ket and Kamchadal one always feels a great lack of 
printed texts. 
WRITING AND STANDARD LANGUAGES 


Pictography (cf. /, 12, 50, 52) has a rather well-rooted tradition among the 
Eastern Paleosiberians (cf. the high degree of graphic art characteristic of all 
the Paleosiberian people). The very schematic pictures of the hunt and the 
enumeration of booty have (especially among the Gilyaks) a ritualistic char- 
acter or else serve as bookkeeping; thus the rural Soviets of the Koryaks lately 
employed pictography in their reports. Young Yukaghir girls use a settled and 
copious pictography in carving their ritualistic love letters on bark of the birch 
tree. It was likewise pictography which enabled the nomadic clans to converse 
about their direction and many other details of their encampment. “‘Geo- 
graphical maps” with numerous pictographical elements are also a matter of 
custom among the Kets. 

But except for a disappointing project of a common alphabet for the Gilyak 
and the Gold, due to a missionary (1884), and a Chukchee shepherd’s curious 
attempt about 1930 to turn his mother tongue into logograms, the Paleosibe- 
rian languages knew nothing of writing until 1932-34 when the Institute of the 
Peoples of the North, having adapted the Roman to the usage of Chukchee, 
Koryak, Gilyak, Kamchadal and Ket, had published in these languages some 
spelling-books and some primary lesson-books to combat the almost universal 
illiteracy. These experiments were abandoned in the case of languages of the 
smallest speech communities. Now the Kets and the Kamchadals have re- 
sorted to Russian. But Chukchee (so doing an ill-service to the Yukaghirs), 
Koryak and Gilyak have continued in use in primary schools, since 1937 sub- 
stituting the Russian alphabet for the Roman characters, and newspapers, 
propaganda pamphlets and folk-tales have been published in these languages 
(e.g., 14), also translations of the novels of Pushkin and Jack London and a few 
stories of native beginners in Koryak itself. The most widespread tongues have 
been taken as the basis for these written languages (those of the nomads for the 
Chukchee and for the Koryak and that of the Amur for the Gilyak) but it was 
necessary essentially to enlarge their vocabulary: new terms are coined by 
means of composition or derivation, and by borrowings from the Russian, 
knowledge of which is rapidly spreading with the influence of the school and 
from which at present the Paleosiberians draw their cultural terms, as formerly 
they had drawn from the Tunguse-Manchu stock. 


PHONEMES AND ALTERNATIONS 


The vocalism of Gilyak and nomad Koryak comprises e, a, o and the cor- 
responding high vowels; Kamchadal adds to these three pairs one of the front- 
roundeds (4, ii); the high counterpart of the phoneme a (the mid-back a or the 
mid-mixed é) is the least stable and it is lacking in dialects of the sedentary 
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Koryaks and in Yukaghir. The Luorawetlan languages have, moreover, a neu- 
tral vowel (a) and an auxiliary svarabhakti-vowel (¢ or more accurately ,). Be- 
sides the low and high Ket distinguishes a mid-series. 

In the Luorawetlan languages, if a member of a “complex” (cf. below) con- 
tains low vowels, the high vowels of its other members change into correspond- 
ing low phonemes (e.g., Koryak: uit “‘wood,” kamak ‘“‘idol’’—ott-kamak 
“wooden idol’’). Gilyak has numerous traces of the same “‘horizontal”’ vocalic 
harmony (widespread also in Tunguse): 7°i “you”—r‘izyaf “your bear,” 
resya “your money”; mi- “two”—mim<mi-mu “two boats,” mevor “two 
strings”; xuvi “portion of dogfood”—vxuvi<vi- ‘one portion,” txovi <te- 
“three portions.” Correspondences which Jochelson thought he had detected 
in Yukaghir are less certain. The alternation of vowels of different degree of 
raising serves as inner inflexion which, however, plays only a subsidiary and 
limited role in the Paleosiberian languages (Ket: delget “‘willow grove’ —delgét 
“‘willow groves,” at “‘I”—at “‘we,”’ bisYebdana “‘to the brother”—bis%ebd"ina “to 
the sister,” kan“il “from there” —k*in“il “from here’’; Yukaghir met “I’’—mit 
“we,” ian “that”—tin “this”; Kamchadal sénk “‘in the wood’”’—-siink “‘to the 
wood’’). 

The Paleosiberian languages possess only biphonemic diphthongs terminat- 
ing mostly in 7 and wu. 

The opposition of short and long vowels, apparently of slight semantic 
value, takes place in Ket and Yukaghir. Chukchee and Ket distinguish be- 
tween vowels with and without a check (‘‘st¢d’’): Chukchee ya’rat “truly”— 
yarat “houses.” In the Paleosiberian languages the accent is ordinarily linked 
with the beginning of the word and fluctuates between its first two syllables, 
but in complexes it is the stress of the member placed last which often domi- 
nates (e.g., in all complexes beginning with a verbal stem in Gilyak); at the 
same time a tendency is observed to shift the stress further towards the end 
of a word in exclamatory forms (Gilyak a’tak “father” —voc. afaka’ Chukchee 
a’raro, proper name,—voc. araro’y). According to Castrén’s observation the 
final stress of the word in Cottian is due to a strong Turkish influence. 

The non-nasal and nasal consonantism of the Eastern Paleosiberian lan- 
guages is divided into four buccal classes: the postpalatals, the prepalatals 
(comprising the alveolars), the dentals and the labials (e.g., k, 7, ¢, p). Each 
oral stop ordinarily has a corresponding spirant. The prepalatal stops are 
mostly affricated. In all the languages save Kamchadal which possesses two 
series of sibilants (posterior hushes and anterior hisses) the prepalatal spirant 
and the dental are opposed one to the other as the sibilant on one side and the 
tongue-tip trill on the other. Chukchee, Koryak and probably Yukaghir con- 
tain only one pair “‘stop-spirant” in each class of consonants whereas Gilyak 
and Kamchadal distinguish strong and weak consonants; the strong spirants 
are set against the weak as the voiceless to the voiced; the strong stops are op- 
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posed to the weak as the aspirated to the non-aspirated (glottalized in Kam- 
chadal). 

The least stable among the nasal consonants is the prepalatal. The same 
wavering can be observed between the dentals and prepalatals in the purely 
oral consonants of the Eastern Paleosiberian languages. In some dialects of 
Koryak and in the women’s pronunciation of Chukchee and seemingly also of 
Yukaghir the prepalatal phonemes are completely changed into dentals. Also 
in Ket the system of nasal and oral consonants comprises only three buccal 
classes: postpalatal, dental and labial; the oral consonantism of Ket contains 
a single labial phoneme (with the non-distinctive variants p, b, 8) and three 
phonemes in each other class—a strong, a weak, and a “strident’’;"® in the post- 
palatal class the strong phoneme is represented by a stop, the weak by a spirant 
(their voiced or unvoiced character depends entirely upon their surrounding) 
and the “strident” by a uvular which is according to the surroundings either an 
affricate or a voiced spirant; in the dental class the strong phoneme is repre- 
sented by a voiceless stop, the weak by a corresponding voiced stop, and the 
“strident” by a sibilant. Only the Ket phonemic system comprises the opposi- 
tion of palatalized and non-palatalized consonants while the Eastern Paleosi- 
berian languages remain outside the vast region of the languages with pho- 
nemic palatalization." 

Besides the properly soft-palate stop, the postpalatal consonantism of all 
the Paleosiberian languages presents a uvular affricate (Gilyak distinguishes 
also the corresponding spirants: nax “‘six’—nax “milt’’). This distinction is 
neutralized in most positions and sometimes (e.g. in certain of the Chukchee 
dialects) is entirely done away with. 

All Paleosiberian languages which have no checked vowels possess an in- 
dependent glottal consonant: it is the catch ? in most of the Koryak and Kam- 
chadal dialects, and the aspiration # in all other cases. 

Except for Kamchadal, strongly influenced by the Russian, all Paleosiber- 
ian languages (as in general most of the languages clustering about the Pacific) 
possess a single liquid sonant. This sonant is lateral; on the contrary r is com- 
pletely lacking in Ket, in a part of Koryak and in the women’s speech-form of 
Chukchee and even where it exists, it occurs in the languages in question only 
as a spirant counterpart of the dental stop, while its vibrating character re- 
mains irrelevant. Moreover in Chukchee and in Koryak the lateral character 
of 1 seems to be also almost without any phonemic value, and tending to re- 
duce itself clearly to a simple contextual or accidental variant of the prepalatal 
stopped phoneme (e.g. Koryak vetatil?an/vetatir?an “workman’’), a variant 
scrupulously avoided in the women’s pronunciation of Koryak. This tendency 


10 Cf. R. Jakobson, Observations sur le classement phonologique des consonnes (Proceedings of 
the Third International Congress of Phonetic Sciences), p. 30. 
1 Cf. Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague IV (1931), p. 234 ff. 
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to eliminate the liquid sonants is contagious. The Russian dialects of Yenisei 
superimposed on an ancient substratum of Ket and Cottian, and those of the 
lower Kolyma included in the Chukchee region, possess a peculiarly feminine 
variety which above all permits neither r nor / and replaces them by the semi- 
vowel y. Tending to eliminate the liquid sonants, Chukchee on the other hand 
possesses a lateral noise, namely the voiceless affricate X. 

The Yukaghir and the Yeniseian languages do not tolerate initial consonant 
clusters (e.g., the Russian word stakan “tumbler” becomes takan in Ket; 
Russian starik “old man” > Yukaghir ferike, Russian sto “hundred” > irtox) 
and allow the simplest clusters in other positions. In Gilyak a word may begin 
with certain groups of two consonants and in other positions may contain 
groups of three or even—in junctures of two morphemes—four consonants 
(p rok-favrk-r “to pluck a teal,” fatns-t'xa the roof,” imn-na “‘theirs’’) 
groups due mostly to composition and above all to the loss of the vowel in the 
unstressed members of a complex (cf. e.g., rxos < re-xo-so “‘thirty fish,” meys < 
me-xo-so “twenty fish,” ifkr<i-vuk-ro “hitching”). The Chukchee and the 
Koryak eliminate all groups of three consonants and at the absolute beginning 
of a word most of the groups of two consonants insert the auxiliary vowel or 
else simplify the consonantal cluster. Thus in Chukchee the root of the verb 
“to smell” appears as -tke- after the vowel of the prefix (ga-tke-len) but as tike- 
at the beginning of the word (tike-rkin) and the root “‘to give”’ is -lpinri- in the 
former case (ga-lpinri-len) and pinri- in the latter (pinri-kin). Russian sto 
“hundred” becomes Koryak asto. 

Kamchadal also makes use of the auxiliary vowel in order to avoid inad- 
missible consonantal combinations but the magnitude of the groups in itself 
is no hindrance in that language and does not require an obligatory and fixed 
svarabhakti-vowel (cf. words as txr3-nin “‘he strikes him,” an-tx7r3-rxin “they 
strike him,” k-txli-mink-rx “strike me,” x-ke-xkmink-rx “receive me,” 
ktx2-xol “along the road’’). It is an innovation of Kamchadal unknown to the 
other Luorawetlan languages. Kamchadals who have shifted to Russian retain 
this disposition to long consonant-groups without an obligatory vowel, fixed 
and distinct. 

The alternation of initial consonant and especially the mutation of the 
initial after a preceding member is characteristic of the Luorawetlan languages 
and, above all, of Gilyak. Thus in Chukchee the verbal roots ru- “eat,” pné- 
“to grind,” assume the form -nu-, -mné- after a prefix. In Gilyak, within 
complexes, every component preceded by a noun stem chooses between the 
initial stop and the spirant—according to the following laws: if the preceding 
member ends with a vowel or a stop, the following member begins with a 
spirant (e-yu “the combs,” kip-yu “the sleeves,” e-vaks- ‘‘to lose the comb,” 
kip-vaks- “to lose the sleeve,” e-snay “image of the comb,” kip-snay “image of 
the sleeve’’); if the preceding member ends with a non-stop consonant, the 
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following member begins with a stop; only if it is a nominal root, this latter 
has the same initial phoneme as in the absolute form (cf. on the one hand 
taf-ku “the houses,” taf-paks- “to lose the house,” and on the other r‘nay 
“picture” —taf-r‘nay “image of the house,” ra “door”—taf-ra “door of the 
house’). In the absolute beginning of words the choice between the stop and 
the spirant is subject to the following laws: transitive verbs commence with 
a spirant, whereas intransitive verbs and for the most part nouns with a stop 
(safk- ‘to eat with the aid of sticks” —1‘afk “‘sticks to eat with”’; vaks- “to lose” 

paks- ‘‘to be lost, to disappear”’; the interrogative pronouns oppose a spirant 
to the initial stop of the demonstrative pronouns etc. (on the origin of these 
alternations cf. 28). 

GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE 

In the Paleosiberian languages any modifier (defining) expressed by a stem 
without ending is placed before its modified (defined), coalesces with the 
latter and forms a “‘complex”’ of which the members can undergo sound-change 
(unknown to Yukaghir, as Collinder insists, contrary to Jochelson).” This 
INCORPORATION plays a prominent role especially in Chuckchee, in Koryak 
and in Gilyak, tending to be restricted in Kamchadal under the influence of 
Russian. The phenomena of sandhi uniting these members clearly distinguish 
incorporation from simple juxtaposition of words and are connected more or 
less with the laws which operate within the word. Thus, e.g. in Ket consonants 
sonorized in an intervocalic position within the word undergo the same changes 
in the junction of a complex (tuk “hatchet”—instr. togas; ket “‘man”’ -ked-get 
“great man, chief”); in the Luorawetlan languages the vocalic harmony (cf. 
above) and the consonant alternation (cf. above) extend to the complexes 
(Chukchee pné- ‘‘to grind’”—vala-mna-lin “grinder of knives’’); in Gilyak 
complexes each stem following after a noun stem is subject to the same sandhi- 
laws as the suffixes (cf. above). Often a stem figures within a complex in a 
considerably reduced form (Koryak mamella “louse” >-ml-, lewut “head” > 
-lot-, muk “few” >-mk-). If the modified (defined) member possesses a prefix, 
this is placed at the beginning of the complex (Chukchee g-ara-kaa-nmi-len 
“it is he for whom a fat reindeer has been killed’”’: g-<ga-<gé- prefix of the 
effective aspect of the nominalized verb, ara<érén “fat,” -kaa-<kora “rein- 
deer,” -nmi-<tim- “to kill,” -len<-lin suffix of the 3d.sg. of the mentioned 
verbal form). In the Yeniseian languages one discovers some vestiges of anal- 
ogous constructions. 

Besides complexes felt as such, all Paleosiberian languages have a large 
number of complexes which from the point of view of actual language are 
petrified and indissociable. The analysis of these complexes justifies the hy- 
pothesis that in a former age the Paleosiberian languages consisted of mono- 


2 But cf. punil “to kill” —ilen-bunil “to kill a reindeer” in the Tundra dialect of the Yukaghir 
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syllables (only slightly differentiated grammatically and relatively autono- 
mous) as investigators of Ket and Cottian, Gilyak and the Luorawetlan lan- 
guages have already glimpsed. 

Morphologically the Paleosiberian languages clearly distinguish two car- 
dinal categories of words—nouns and verbs (lumping together our categories 
of verbs and adjectives). The features of these two classes are unlike in the 
different languages; e.g., in Gilyak the verb stems, contrary to the noun stems, 
require a following member (suffix or modified noun). The same root frequently 
does duty for both noun and verb, and on the other hand the formation of 
denominative verbs and verbal nouns is an easy proceeding (thus in Yukaghir 
erie “father” -erie-no “to be a father,” erie-v “‘to have a father’; the suffix 
-bon added to verbal stems of different aspects, moods and voices makes them 
into nouns; in Koryak the absolutive case of the noun functions as a predicate 
in taking to itself personal endings— kayni-gum “I am a bear,” likewise the 
verb can acquire a case-form and case-meaning—loc. velati-k ‘in working”’). 
In addition to these transpositional processes most of the living Paleosiberian 
languages (Chukchee, Koryak, Yukaghir and Gilyak) possess and employ 
in varied functions an intermediate category, the nominalized verbal form, 
synthesizing certain traits characteristic each of the two classes (Chukchee 
ni-réywi-kin “it is he who is walking,” Yukaghir fefek kudede-me “‘it is you 
who have been killing”’). 

At present Gilyak uses suffixes only; in the other Paleosiberian languages 
the declension has recourse to suffixes and the conjugation to suffixes and pre- 
fixes (and in Yeniseian and Luorawetlan languages to so-called inclusive affixes 
which embody the two species mentioned). However, in Gilyak certain pro- 
nouns which are now employed only at the beginning of a complex and which 
are closely connected with following verbs may in a way be considered as 
unproductive prefixes indicating the voice. Reduplication plays an important 
morphological role in all these languages. ‘To the zero-form called “the absolu- 
tive case” (a stem unprovided with case-endings) the Paleosiberian languages 
oppose a series of cases expressed by special endings: the allative, the ablative, 
the locative, the instrumental, moreover the mediative (Koryak, Yukaghir, 
Ket), the destinative (Chukchee), and either the pair: comparative and 
equative (Yukaghir) or the pair: comparative and “‘case of accessory subjeet” 
ruled by the causative verb (Gilyak). With the exception of Yukaghir, all 
these languages possess a vocative form. 

The possessive form of the noun and pronoun is always placed first; the 
Yeniseian and Luorawetlan languages provide it with a special suffix; like all 
other adnominal complements it is expressed in Gilyak by the absolutive 
case, the same in Yukaghir, but if in that language both the modifier and the 
modified denote the third person, they tend to be differentiated: either the 
modified acquires a particular suffix or the modifier, if it is a pronoun, can 
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assume a special form (tudel “he”, numo “house”, tudel-numo-gi or tude-numo 
“this house”’). 

The Paleosiberian languages distinguish a) the case-endings and inflexional 
suffixes in general and b) the stem suffixes in part translatable by our preposi- 
tions; if the two categories of morphemes are combined, the ending occupies 
the last place and as a rule does not admit a following member. 

The nominative-accusative distinction is unknown to the Paleosiberian 
languages. In order to specify the subject and the object: 

a) All these languages make a very clear-cut morphological distinction 
between transitive and intransitive verbs. 

b) In all these languages, with the exception of Gilyak and Yukaghir, the 
affixes of the transitive verb denote the person, the number and moreover 
in Ket (partly also in Kamchadal) the gender of the object. 

c) Just Gilyak and in a certain measure Yukaghir are the only Paleosibe- 
rian languages where the word-order and particularly the place of subject and 
object remain fixed. 

d) The Luorawetlan languages oppose the “intransitive” participant 
(subject of an intransitive action or object of a transitive action) to the “‘transi- 
tive” (subject of a transitive action): the first is expressed by the absolutive 
case and the second in Chukchee by the instrumental, in Koryak by the in- 
strumental or partly by a special transitive case and in Kamchadal by the 
transitive case which has a special form among the personal pronouns and 
otherwise coincides with the locative.” 

e) Besides this ‘‘transitive construction” the Luorawetlan languages use 
another means of expression: the object placed before the verb coalesces with 
it; this is the only recourse available in Gilyak, and one observes clear vestiges 
of it in the verbal complexes of Ket and Kottian. 

f) Yukaghir can indicate the opposition of any subject and object by means 
of suffixes joined to the object and expressing the person of the subject (¢udel 
met-kele “he me”’, tet met-ul ““you me,” met met “IT me’’). 

All Paleosiberian languages express the plural of nouns by a special suffix 
immediately adjoining the stem. Most Koryak dialects distinguish and express 
in the same way also the dual, especially the natural dual, Chukchee each half 
of a couple (/ela-lgin “an eye’’) and Ket the genders. There are only a few Ket 
and Kamchadal nouns which mark the plural by inner inflection alone (Ket 
“river”’—pl. s¥as, Kamchadal Jul “eye’’—pl. lw’l). In every Paleosiberian 
language the distinction of numbers is subordinate to that of cases, and the 
distinction of genders (if such exist) to that of numbers. Each nominal suffix 


13 In the Yukaghir there seem to be traces of distinguishing the intransitive and transitive 
case, as shown by T. Meshchaninov in his comparative grammatic characterization of the Yuka- 
ghir and Chukchee with the Aleut and Nez Perces (Novoe uchenie o taryke. Leningrad, 1936, 
Chap. IV). He used Kretnovich’s unpublished observations on the Tundra dialect of the Yukaghir. 
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of the Paleosiberian languages signifies a single grammatical category. In the 
Luorawetlan languages and in Gliyak each substantive possesses no more 
than one inflexional suffix; consequently only the absolutive case, i.e. the pure 
stem, admits a plural or a dual suffix while the cases with endings do not dis- 
tinguish the numbers. In Yukaghir the plural suffix can be placed before every 
case-ending, but it is often omitted in that position. Before certain case- 
endings Ket admits a suffix denoting number or gender: before the ending,— 
the allative, the ablative and the locative have a suffix expressing either the 
genders—masculine and non-masculine (which unites the feminine and the 
inanimate)—or the plural, while the instrumental and the mediative distin- 
guish neither gender nor number (bis’ep “brother or sister,” bisYeb-dana “to 
the brother,” bdis%eb-d¥ina ‘“‘to the sister,” bis’eb-nana ‘“‘to the brothers or 
sisters’’—bis"eb-as ‘‘with the brother, sister, brothers or sisters’). The indirect 
cases of demonstrative pronouns in the Luorawetlan languages denote the 
animate and inanimate gender. The absolutive case does not mark the gender 
in any of the living Paleosiberian languages. Indirectly the gender of the noun 
is indicated with more precision: thus in the comparative degree of Ket, 
besides the masculine gender one finds distinguished the feminine and the 
inanimate of the subject, and in the transitive verb the three enumerated 
genders of the object; in Kamchadal the transitive auxiliary verb distinguishes 
the personal and non-personal gender; in Gilyak the numerals have a different 
form for men, for animals, for fish and for a score of semantic classes of in- 
animate things, e.g. for long, small, flat, paired things, etc. 

The verb possesses and strictly distinguishes two fundamental voices 
the transitive and the intransitive, and within the transitive voice the Eastern 
Paleosiberian languages distinguish a causative form (Yukaghir kudede ‘‘to 
kill” —kudede-s “to cause to kill’; Gilyak za- “to beat’’—za-gu- ‘‘to cause to 
beat”; Chukchee kami-iva “to eat’ —ri-kami-iva-u “to cause to eat’’). Only 
in Yukaghir ahd in Cottian a rudiment of the passive can be observed. The 
reflexive verb presents a complex of which the object is either a single pronoun 

the reflexive (Gilyak, Luorawetlan languages), or that of the first person 
(Yukaghir of the Kolyma: tet met-kudede-yek ‘‘you kill yourself’’)—or else the 
pronoun of the subject person; this pronoun remains intact in Yukaghir of 
the tundra (fet tet-bun-dek you kill yourself’’) but is modified in Ket. 

The absolute tenses are not directly expressed. For the Luorawetlan and 
Yeniseian languages and for the Yukaghir the essential distinction is the op- 
position of the cessative and continuative aspects. Thus in Chukchee these two 
aspects are differentiated in all the verbal moods. Besides this distinction 
dividing the whole conjugation in two, the Luorawetlan languages and Yuka- 
ghir express various secondary aspects, e.g. the intensive, the iterative, the 
momentaneous etc., by the juncture of special stem-suffix. By the same means 
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Gilyak denotes that the action is presented as a) immediately perceived 
(vi-if- “to be seen going’’), b) ready to begin (vi-na- “to be ready to go’’), c) 
evaluated according to its results (vi-yat- “to go to the end,”’ cf. vi-yal-na- “to 
be ready to go to the end’’). 

The Eastern Paleosiberian languages are rich in verbal moods. Thus by 
different prefixes Chukchee expresses the indicative, the optative, the condi- 
tional and the projective. The possibility, the probability, the evidence and 
the necessity of action find expression in the various moods of Yukaghir. These 
languages also possess forms announcing the connection of a subordinate 
action with the cardinal. But they are most developed in Gilyak which dis- 
tinguishes moods that do not admit a subordinate verb (cardinal moods), those 
which require it (subordinate moods) and those which permit it without re- 
quiring it (neutral moods). The various subordinate moods express the differ- 
ent connections with the cardinal action—simultaneity, anteriority, interrup- 
tion, concessive connection, etc. 

Most of the Gilyak verbal forms distinguish neither number nor person; 
on the contrary, the number and person of the subject and of the object find 
expression in the conjugation of the Luorawetlan languages and in that of 
Cottian and Ket. However, several verbs of the last-named language are 
entirely devoid of personal affixes. Likewise in Yukaghir, in addition to a 
developed subjective conjugation, there is the nominalized intransitive verb 
which denotes only the third person plural by a particular affix. In Gilyak the 
neutral moods alone possess a personal and number indication in opposing 
the first to the non-first person singular; a common form for the second and 
third person is a frequent phenomenon in the conjugation of all Luorawetlan 
languages; the other Paleosiberian languages, too, often distinguish only 
two personal forms, but in Yukaghir the first person and the second tend to 
fuse; in Ket—the first and the third. 

In all Paleosiberian languages the first five numerals are clearly distin- 
guished from all others. Thus in Chukchee, in Koryak and in Cottian, the name 
for six is five plus one, the name for seven, five plus two, etc.; in Gilyak, the 
numerals after five are likewise composite: e.g., minr “eight’’ < mi-nar “twice 
four’’; in Ket the cardinal numerals up to five are differentiated from the others 
by their suffix, in Yukaghir by the suffix of the accompanied noun, and in 
Gilyak by anteposing the substantive. Traces of a vigesima] system are clear 
in the Luorawetlan languages. Kamchadal borrowed from Russian most of 
the numerals, Koryak and Yukaghir—the words “hundred” and “thousand” 
which Gilyak, in turn owes to Manchu. 

The Paleosiberian languages are almost entirely without paratactic and 
hypotactic conjunctions and make abundant use of asyndeton, of subordinate 
verbal forms and numerous modal particles. These penetrated also into Eskimo 
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of the Siberian coast of the Bering Sea. Kamchadal and Ket, which largely 
draw on Russian for their vocabulary, borrow their conjunctions also from 
there. 
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SONGHOI CIRCUMCISION By HORACE MINER 


HE Songhoi-speaking Negroes of the Buckle of the Niger have been in 

contact with Arab culture for a millennium. By the time the Songhoi 
Empire developed, its city of Timbuctoo was the center of Moslem culture 
for the whole Sudan. In the sixteenth century the Empire gave way before 
Arab conquest from Morocco. The succeeding rulers and the upper class were 
racially and culturally a Moroccan Arab and Songhoi mixture. Fresh contacts 
with North Africa, the fount of Arab culture for the Sudan, continue today as 
a result of commercial relations between the two regions. The long interaction 
between the two peoples and the dominant position of the Arabs has produced 
a cultural amalgum which is more Arabic than Songhoi. All-pervasive Mo- 
hammedanism has obliterated so much of Songhoi culture that little of the 
latter remains. 

While Mohammedan law suppressed much of the old Songhoi supernatural 
belief, family and political organization, property concepts, and many of the 
life crisis rituals, Moslem practice found one counterpart in the indigenous 
culture—that was circumcision. As a result, this ceremony comes down to the 
present time as the most evident trait of Songhoi culture. The following dis- 
cussion proposes to describe the circumcision ceremony in Timbuctoo! and 
then undertake two different lines of analysis: the historical and the func- 
tional.? The original ceremony will be abstracted out of the present one by 
comparing the latter with Moroccan custom which overlies the old ritual* and 
also by comparing the present data with that of the most similar culture to 
the Songhoi—the Bambara who have received less Arabic influence. There- 
after the role of the ceremony in present Timbuctian life will be discussed. 

A brief description of the class organization of Timbuctoo is necessary 
to any understanding of the circumcision ceremony. There are three dominant 
ethnic elements in the population: Songhoi, Arab, and Tuareg. Of the last 
named, the Bellah, or slave caste, are the only residents. They are peripheral 

1 The material was gathered during eight months’ residence in the Sudan—a stay made pos- 
sible by a post-doctoral field fellowship from the Social Science Research Council. 

? It is distressing to see some anthropologists refer to these two interests as though they were 
conflicting schools of anthropology. They are but different schemes of synthesis into which cul- 
tural data can be fitted. The ethnologist is interested in the history of a culture trait while the func- 
tionalist is interested in how that particular trait is related to others in the same culture. It is 
simply a question of major interest, as each makes use of the other approach to the extent that it 
will further his main inquiry. The pyramids of Mexico are ruled out as being Egyptian partially 
because of their different function. The nature of the inferior social position of the southern Negro 
is more completely understood when the past history of his position is known. 

3 There is virtually no chance for circumcision practices of the Songhoi to have influenced 
North Africa, for in religion the Arabs were the masters. Also, Arabs were the only ones who 
returned north from the Sudan except for slaves whose culture was always considered inferior. 
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to the rest of the population both physically and socially. They have their 
distinct circumcision customs, like the nomadic Tuareg, which lie outside the 
scope of this study. The Songhoi element consists of Armas, who are descend- 
ants of the Moroccan conquerors and Songhoi women, and the Gabibis, who 
are the Songhoi serfs of the Armas and who constitute the bulk of the popula- 
tion. Most of the Armas can no longer speak Arabic. The people known as 
Arabs range from those who have been many generations in the Sudan, as 
the Sherif who claim descent from the prophet, to some who have themselves 
come from the north. Racially and culturally they show variation in the 
amount of Songhoi influence corresponding to their length of residence. Both 
Armas and Arabs own black household slaves. While the Armas constitute the 
political leaders, by tolerance of the French now and of the Tuareg before 
them, the Arabs have always been the wealthy merchant class—antagonistic 
to the Songhois but respected by them because of their wealth. 

The whole population is Mohammedan and circumcision for the Moslem 
makes him a member of the faith subject to its rules and regulations. Boys are 
circumcised before puberty, usually before their tenth year. The Arab boys 
tend to go through the ceremony earlier, even as young as three. The concepts 
relating circumcision to sexual virility arise directly from the conditions ob- 
served in life. The ceremony obviously does not make one virile, yet one has 
to be circumcised to have intercourse or get married. The hypothetical case of 
an adult uncircumcised male strikes the people as ludicrous and in this sense 
the Christian is just peculiar. Older boys, as yet uncircumcised, are open to 
the bitter ridicule of their comrades. The Songhoi custom of clitoridectomy 
for the girls was discontinued in Timbuctoo several hundred years ago when 
many died but is still practiced in the vicinity.‘ 

The circumcision ceremony is never held two consecutive years as it in- 
volves considerable expense and outlay of food. The great feasts, as well as 
the hennaing of the hands during the ceremony, cause it to be called “‘a boy’s 
first marriage.” As the rite is always for the benefit of a group of boys and their 
age is not fixed, there is no necessity for annual ceremonies. The number of 
boys involved in one circumcision is usually over a hundred. They come from 
all of the class and ethnic groups of the population, with the exception of the 
Bellah. The Arabs and Songhoi tend to have separate ceremonies though there 
is always some intermixture. A few Arab boys often have special roles in the 
Songhoi ritual and the Arabs always include their slaves and Gabibis, as they 
believe it is necessary to have blacks as well as “‘whites,” albeit some of the 
“white” Arabs are darker than their inferiors. The ceremony of the Arabs of 
long residence in the Sudan closely parallels that of the Songhoi which is our 
principle concern here. 


* According to Dupuis Yakouba. 
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The circumcision ceremony is initiated by some wealthy man who is the 
patron and bears the brunt of the expenses. He is known as the “Father” 
(Baba yer baba) of the circumcision. The patron usually has a son or close 
relative of his own to be circumcised. He announces through the public crier, 
through his age-grade, and through his friends his intention to foster the cere- 
mony on a certain day. Interested families bring their children to his house 
where he inscribes their names on a list of neophytes. The larger the group, the 
more renown he receives. The “Father” then selects a large house or has doors 
cut between adjoining houses if the group is to be large. Occasionally for very 
large circumcisions there are joint sponsors who provide several houses. The 
house of the circumcision is called bangu or “pond” and apparently the rite 
used to be conducted at the edge of one or another of the ponds which surround 
the town. 

The house is carefully cleaned and repaired. The marabouts of the city 
come and chant the Koran and Sherif chant into sand, which is thrown onto 
the ground to expel the devils from the house. Gabibi fectichists make bone 
charms which are buried in the four corners of the room. All of this is to make 
sure that none of the boys will die as a result of the operation. 

The circumcision is held on a Monday after a kambu or fetish has been 
consulted to see if the day is propitious. The children assemble in the early 
afternoon at the house of the “Father.” They are accompanied by their par- 
ents, uncles and aunts. While the adults wear their finest clothes and richest 
ornaments, the boys are clothed only in very old garments which are soon to 
be discarded. The “Father” provides a feast for the boys “so that they will 
not be afraid.” Then all of the marabouts of the city give the boys their 
blessing and provide them with written Koranic charms which the parents 
have ordered. At least six of these charms are tied around the neck and arms 
of each boy and the sons of the rich are provided with many more. These 
charms are specific for the circumcision and are discarded afterward. 

The next part of the ritual is the hennaing of the palms of the hands.° This 
is done by four Gabibi women. The first four boys to have their hands hennaed 
have special titles: falanga, falanga wende (wife of the falanga), falanga hand- 
yure (older sibling-in-law of the falanga), and falanga fenga (younger sibling- 
in-law of the falanga). These boys are from the extended family of the patron 
or are the children of a Sherif or marabout—high status families in every in- 
stance.’ After these four boys have henna put on their hands, the remaining 
participants are brought up four at a time. Meanwhile the maternal aunts give 
money gifts to the assembled Gabibi and minstrels who sing the praises of the 


5 This part of the ritual may be done before or after arriving at the bangu. 
* In recent years at least one Gabibi serf has been able to become rich enough to be patron of 
the ceremony. Before French occupation patrons were always Arma or marabouts. 
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boys. Then there is dancing to drum rhythms until late in the afternoon when 
the boys are carried on the shoulders of the men to the house of the circumci- 
sion. The women, including crying mothers, and the fathers, who cannot 
accompany their sons, bid the boys ‘‘goodbye” and give them their blessing. 

The boys enter the bangu and await the coming of the barbers who are to 
do the actual circumcision. In the room are four inverted mortars on which 
the boys are to sit during the operation. An old man is sent to inform the bar- 
bers that all is ready. They come to the house in single file led by their chief. 
While they pass through the streets, the boys and girls of the city are kept 
indoors, as a chance meeting with the barbers would be fatal. The barbers 
approach the house so as to arrive from the east. At the open door the chief 
incants a few words, spits on his hands and taps on the door. Each succeeding 
barber does the same before entering. They speak not a word until the opera- 
tions are completed. 

The aspect of the barbers is terrifying. Their faces are painted white with 
black on the forehead and cheeks and around the eyes. They wear large yellow 
turbans and tattered robes and are covered with charms. Each carries a pouch 
for his equipment. With sullen mien they enter the dusky room and the emo- 
tional tension of the children is such that some cry and others see these devils 
incarnate turn into charm-covered dogs. The barbers install themselves before 
their mortars and gesture for the boys to be brought to them. The four falanga 
are taken first, then the other relatives of the patron, and finally the Gabibi 
and slaves. The last one to be circumcised, usually a slave or poor serf, is 
called koro. The barbers take out their knives or scissors, spit an incantation 
onto them and cut the boys’ foreskins. Ground acacia seed (bani) is put on 
the wound and the boys are given cake to eat, as eating is believed to be heal- 
ing. All of the boys are circumcised by sunset and when the operations are 
completed, the assembled male relatives chant the fatha. The foreskins are 
counted by the barbers as a tally on how many circumcisions they are to be 
paid for. Thereafter the foreskins are buried or used to make charms. 

For two weeks after the operation the boys remain in the house of the cir- 
cumcision under the surveillance of the barbers, who resume their normal 
appearance. The neophytes wear their old clothes and amuse themselves to 
their hearts’ content. The families of the boys are expected to make food dona- 
tions to the patron as do the fellow members of his age-grade. The “Father” 
sends prepared food for all of the boys. They receive a wheat flour gruel (dita) 
the first day and thereafter have wheat cake and mutton. The barbers force 
the children to eat if they are not inclined to do so. After these bounteous meals 
the boys wipe their hands on the koro. The boys cannot drink during the 
day but are allowed water with tamarind (beso) or with honey at night. The 
barbers do not eat with the boys. 

On the third day baton-like sticks called dyow-bundu or dyabu are brought 
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to the boys. The barbers are paid’ for each of these, though the patron really 
provided them. Beginning this day and repeated every day of the forced isola- 
tion, before the muezzin call in the morning and again in the afternoon, the 
boys form a large circle with the barbers and the very young lads in the center. 
Scated thus, beating the ground in unison with their sticks and led by the bar- 
bers, they learn, little by little, the following circumcision song. 


1. Bismillahi arrahmani arrahim*® In the name of God, the all powerful the 
La aula walakuwati walabilahi compassionate 
Wahua laliu lazim. For God’s sake, Master, for God my God 


The night which is imposed by Him is 
unavoidable.® 


2. Bismillahi Ali Yaya salam aleykum [pn the name of God, Ali Yaya," peace be 


rp ld 
ye with you 
Ya salam aleykum Oh! Peace be with you 
Bangudye™ yo salam aleykum Children of the circumcision,” peace be 
So yer ma ban ka hirow with vou 
So yer ma ban ka farta May we enter in contentment 
Na" laludyi ber ma kamba yer. May we leave in contentment 


May God accept us. 


3. Ali Yaya salam ndebi ga Ali Yaya, greet the fetish 
Ya salam ndebi ga Oh! Greet the fetish 
Na annabidye"™ koro yer bana sa Mohammed, pay us our due! 

Sa yer ba yer bana sa Pay us our due” 

Dontokoy™ ma yer bana sa May Mohammed pay us 

Dontokoy ma salam ndebi ga sali- May Mohammed greet the fetish. 
mane. 

4. Ali Yaya baba yer baba ye Ali Yaya, Father," our Father 
Ya baba yer baba Oh! Father, our Father 
Bafalanga baba ver baba Father of the falanga, our Father 
Wor gara yer baba sidye Bless our Father 


7 Fifty centimes. 

8 The orthographic system used here is that in A. Dupuis, Essai de Méthode Pratique pour 
l’Etude de la Langue Songhoi, Paris, 1917. The # and # have the value of my and ng respectively 
Arabic words are written as pronounced in Songhoi. 

® This stanza is in Arabic and meaningless to the Songhoi. Although the Arabic is consider- 
ably distorted, this is the most probable translation. 

10 For meter, a meaningless ye is added to the end of the first verse and na to the beginning 
of some verse in most stanzas. 

11 Given as the name of the originator of the song, Ali Yaya constitutes an introductory re- 
frain. It may be derived from “hallelujah.” 2 Contraction of bangu idye. 

8 Literally “children of the pond” where circumcision used to take place. 

4 A great many circumlocutions are used to indicate the Prophet. 

4 Doubtful translation. A number of these ritual phrases have lost exact meaning. One infor- 


mant considered these two verses as magical. © The patron of the ceremony. 
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Wor gara yer baba sidye 
Na laludyi ber ma kamba yer. 


5. Ali Yaya fia yer fia ye 
Ya fia yer fia 
Bafalanga fia yer fia 
Wor gara yer fia wo sidye 
Wor gara yer fia wo sidye 
Na laludyi ber ma kamba yer. 


6. Ali Yaya kuku narey"* kuku 
Ya kuku narey 
Na Mahaman basi 
Ay basi ay ba gumoy ga!® 
A tyine”® si ay bamoy 
“a boro baba tyine si ay bamoy 
Na boro baba kamba dem jesi. 


7. Ali Yaya tu wo mey wane ye 
Ya tu wo mey wane 

Wor fia tu wo ma dabu 

Wor fia tu wo ma dabu 


Na haram banda tu wo ma si fer. 


8. Ali Yaya Nani kamba yer ye 
Ya Nani kamba yer 
Wura tyirey bosso kamba yer 
Han ka yer to na hu wo 
Wala yer to ba hu wo 
Na laludyi ber ma kamba yer. 


9. Ali Yaya Nani fo ma ka ye 
Ya Nani fo ma ka 
Dyimbala tyi assadu fo ma ka 
Naney ma naney di yer 
Naney ma naney di yer 
Na laludyi ber ma kamba yer. 


Biess our Father 
May God accept us. 


Ali Yaya, Mother,!” our Mother 
Oh! Mother, our Mother 

Mother of the falanga, our Mother 
Bless this Mother of ours 

Bless this Mother of ours 

May God accept us. 


Ali Yaya, thank(s), thank(s) 
Oh! thank(s) 
Aside from Mohammed 


None like my Father 
No father like my Father 
Father, show us the New Year.” 


Ali Yaya, platter owners 

Oh! platter owners 

May your mothers’ platters be full” 
May your mothers’ platters be full 
May empty platters be forbidden. 


Ali Yaya, Barber™ accept us 
Oh! Barber accept us 
Red gold, bosso,** accept us 


(The) day that we arrive at this mother’s 


house 
Or we arrive at this beloved house 
May God accept us. 


Ali Yaya, May (the) Barber come (and) 


greet (us)* 


Oh! May (the) Barber come (and) greet 


(us) 


Dyimbala* is renounced, may (the Bar- 


ber) come (and) greet (us) 


[N. s., 44, 1942 


17 Wife of the patron. 18 Word had no meaning for informant. 

19 This unintelligible verse closely parallels an equally meaningless one in stanza 16. These 
two stanzas are almost identical and the unintelligible verse in each was derived from a once 
meaningful phrase. 20 A variation of tyille (“like”). 

21 Literally ‘““Make (us) hold the New Year.” 2 Literally “be closed.” 

23 Nani is a special term for ‘‘barber,” usually called wendyam. 

* The bosso is a tree, the sap of which is used as a remedy. This term and the “gold” are com- 
plimentary synonyms for “barber.” 

% The translation of fo ma ka may be “may greetings come.” 

% Significance unknown to informants. 
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10. Ali Yaya Burtyi, Burtyi, Burtyityi, 
Burtyi, Burtyi, Burtyityi 
Wey fia ma tyetye har fia tye 
Har iia ma tyetye wey fia tye 
Saba korey, heyni bibi go yobu 
Alcama tyirey go yobu, i kul go yobu 
Wey yo wor dey wor ma mara. 


11. Ali Yaya dyuluku, dyalaka, dyuluku 
Ya dyuluku, dyalaka na gusum 
Bano teynsi ra bisa amalata 
A fin di yer boro 
Lalti fiin di yer boro 
Yer ma si koy tyere fia gurey. 


12. Ali Yaya Mey ta wane ne 
Ya mey ta wane ne 
Na Tawo misey ber wo wane ne 
Wey yo windi ne 
Soro fune wey yo windi ni 
Kala ma na bey wey yo ha ga. 


13. Ali Yaya tu wo lamba yer ye 
Ya tu wo lamba yer 
Bafalanga tu wo lamba yer 
Wor ha wor tu wo me dabu 
Wor fiin wor tu wo me dabu 
Na harandan banda tu wo me si fer. 
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May he take us into his confidence’ 
May he take us into his confidence 
May God accept us. 


Ali Yaya, burtyi, burtyi, burtyityi burtyi, 
burtyi, burtyityi®® 

May girl’s mother search; boy’s mother 
search 

May boy’s mother search; girl’s mother 
search 

White guinea-corn, black millet are in the 
market 

Red wheat is in the market; they are all in 
the market 

Women! Buy! Gather! 


Ali Yaya, dyuluku, dyalaka, dyuluku*®® 
Oh! dyuluku, dyalaka, eat cake 

Soft, (it) slips inside, goes in smoothly 
His drink (for) us 

Lalti’s*® drink (for) us 

May we not go to the cemetery.* 


Ali Yaya, Who (is) here? 

Oh! Who (is) here? 

Tawo* with the big thing®™ is here 

The women surround you* 

(In) terrace window(s), the women sur- 
round you 

Don’t you know (that) the women are de- 
faming® you. 


Ali Yaya, the platters are beside us 
Oh! the platters are beside us 
Falanga’s platters are beside us 

You eat your full platters 

You drink® your full platters 
Contentment*’ with unempty platters. 


27 Free translation of the verse. Literally “May confide us the confidence.” 


28 A chant, now meaningless. 


2° These words represent “‘the sound of the cake in the throat” according to one informant, 
but this significance may have been applied to otherwise unintelligible words. 


3° The son of the barber. 


3 This is a prayer that they may not die, as they sometimes do from blood poisoning. 


® A girl’s name. 


% Referring to her vulva. 


* Referring to Tawo. 


% The actual word in the song na means “to eat” but the informant said this was but a cir- 


cumlocation for wa, ‘‘to defecate.” 
7 Literally “dew” or “coolness.” 


% Drink the sauce which is served with the rice. 
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14. Ali Yaya bonkom, bonkom, bonkom 
Ya bonkom bonkom 
Na Bonkolimaye monbolika 
A mochi wararey 
Boro baba kamba dem yesi 


15. Ali Yaya dolando 
Ya dolando 
Na bon kolimaye monbolika 
A mochi wararey 
Bon kolima mochi wararey 
Boro baba kamba dem yesi. 


16. Ali Yaya kuku wanerey® 
Ya kuku 
Na barey donto barey ba gumoy ga® 
A tyine si ay bamoy 
Na boro baba tyine si ay bamoy 
Na boro baba kamba dem yesi., 


17. Ali Yaya fin di ye 
Ya fin di fiin di yer 
Nin di bibi sorfo wararey 
Yari tyirey dyow yari baba ganda 
Na na funey wor, fia wala baba funey 
wor 
Mahaman Seytan wane ne 
Wura tyirey Suma wane ne 
Mahaman ma dyur ka ka wor fey. 


18. Ali Yaya gorgo wane ne 
Ya gorgo wane ne 
Na digey tyirey bero wane ne 
A wey yo windi ni 
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Ali Yaya bonkom, bonkom, bonkom 
Oh! bonkom, bonkom 

Bonkolimaye monbolika** 

It®* (is) Mossi, wararey!* 

Father show us the New Year. 


Ali Yaya dolando* 

Ya dolando 

Na bon kolimaye monbolika 
It (is) Mossi, wararey! 

Bon kolima Mossi, wararey! 
Father show us the New Year. 


Ali Yaya, thank(s) 

Oh! thank(s) 

None like my Father 

No father is like my Father 
Father show us the New Year. 


Ali Yaya, the drink 

Oh! the drink, the drink (for) us 

The drink (of the) black hurt® wararey! 

(The) red covered (one is) put down (by 
his) father 

Mothers do not look at you, Mother(s) or 
Father(s) do (not) look at you® 

Mohammed! Satan himself (is) here 

(The) red gold candle“ himself (is) here 

May Mohammed run to free you (from 
Satan). 


Ali Yaya, (the) cock himself (is) here 
Oh! (the) cock himself (is) here 
(The) big red cock himself is here 
His women surround you 


88 These three verses are meaningless chant. The succeeding verse suggests that the words 


may be derived from Mossi. 


An exclamation. 


3° A may mean 


“he” as well as “‘it.” 


‘1 This stanza is similar to the preceding and equally unintelligible to the chanting boys. 


* See stanza 6. 


43 Probable translation refers to the practice of covering the circumcision wound with ground 


charcoal (korombe bibi). 


* This translation refers to the boys with the hennaed hands, who are carried to the circum- 


’ 


cision house by their “fathers,” 


i.e., paternal uncles. If the reference is Saytan, the succeeding 


verse and the reference to “father” have no recognizable meaning. 


* They leave the boys at the circumcision house 


Meaning Satan. 


; 
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Baba Gala wey yo windi ni 
Yer ma si koy tyere fia basey.”” 


19. Ali Yaya toudyoun wane ne 
Ya toudyoun wane ne 
Na bibi bala bero wane ne 
\ wey yo wind ni 
Soro fune wey yo windi ni 


Yer ma si koy tyere fia basey 


20. Ali Yaya muchi wane ne 
Ya muchi wane ne 
Na dansi kuru bero wane ne 
A wey yo windi ni 
Fema dyere wey yo windi ni 
Yer ma si koy tyere fia basey 


21. Ali Yaya dyofolo sikoli** sanaday*® 
Ya dyofolo sikoli 
Na wolfo wolfo 
Baba sikoli, fia dofe 
A fiufa 
Dyofolo fufia fufa 
Dyofolo ni baba sikoli. 


Ali Yaya hayni go tinde ye 

Ya hayni go tinde 

Dyeka dyere hayni go tinde singolo 
Ya dyollo ka hirow gassu ra 

Ya dyollo ka farta 

Na laludyi ber ma kamba yer. 


Nm 
w 


Ali Yaya konde na alhawa ye 
Ya konde na alhawa 

Konde futu, konde na alhawa 
Konde futu, ni baba si tabey. 
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Father Gala (the) women surround you 
May we not go to the cemetery. 


Ali Yaya, (the) pigeon himself (is) here 

Oh! (the) pigeon himself (is) here 

(The) big black pigeon himself (is) here 

His women surround you 

(In) terrace window(s) the women sur 
round you 

May we not go to the cemetery. 


Ali Yaya, (the) cat himself (is) here 

Oh! (the) cat himself (is) here 

(The) big furry cat himself (is) her« 

His women surround you 

Beside cooking pot(s) the women surround 
you 


May we not go to the cemetery. 


Ali Yaya, uncircumcised penis 

Oh! uncircumcised penis 

Wolof, Wolof* 

Father’s penis, Mother’s clitoris 
Wriggle, wriggle* 

Uncircumcised, wriggle, wriggle 

Your father’s penis (is) uncircumcised. 


Ali Yaya, millet is in (the) mortar 

Oh! millet is in (the) mortar 

Half a measure of millet is in (the) mortar 
singolo™ 

Oh! (it) flows® into (the) calabash 

Oh! (it) flows out 

May God accept us. 


Ali Yaya, Stepmother spoils (my) fun®™ 

Oh! Stepmother spoils (my fun) 

Bad Stepmother spoils (my) fun 

Bad Stepmother, your father (has) no 
turban 


‘7 This meaningless word should obviously be gurey as in stanza 11. 


This word replaces bende as a circumlocution 


*? Meaning unknown. 


® This suggests that the Woloffs of the Senegal were not circumcised. 


2 


Comparing penis to a snake. os 


Literally “drowns.” 4 Literally 


The sound of the pestle beating in the mortar 
“eats my enjoyment.” 


* Meaning “your father is not married” as married men wear a turban. The informant gave 


this meaning but “your father is not circumcised” is also possible. 
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Ali Yaya kamkam sira* fo 

Ya kamkam sira fo 

Na boro baba wende ni, konde 
A wende ni konde 

Boro baba wende ni, konde 
Konde futu, ni baba si tabey. 


. Ali Yaya kamkam sira fo 


Ya kamkam sira fo 

Na boro hasey wende ni konde 
Boro hasey wende ni konde 
Konde futu ni baba si tabey. 


26. Ali Yaya kamkam sira fo 


28. 


30. 


Ya kamkam sira fo 

Na boro bere wende ni fenga 
A wende ni fenga 

Boro bere wende ni fenga 
Fenga futu ni baba si tabey. 


. Ali Yaya bangu fo bara ye 


Ya bangu fo bara 

Koyra banda bangu fo bara 
Bangu kuna wey yo go humey 
Bangu kuna har yo go humey 
Na laludyi ber ma kamba yer. 


Ali Yaya Haila, Hailala ye 
Haila Hailala 

Koy Mahaman Darassurulahi 
Koy bero ma fo yer nda wor 
Koy bero ma fo yer nda wor 
Na laludyi ber ma kamba yer. 


29. Alfa yo wa mara 


Kunta yo wa mara 
Cherif yo wa mara 


Wor kul ma mara ka gara yer se. 


Yer dyumbu yer dyumbu 
Yer dyumbu fia gurey ga 


and father’s brother’s wife. 


5° Reputedly a Bambara word for “road.” 
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Ali Yaya, a narrow road*’ 

Oh! a narrow road 

Father’s wife (is my) stepmother 

His wife (is my) stepmother 

Father’s wife (is my) stepmother 

Bad Stepmother, your father (has) no 
turban. 


Ali Yaya, a narrow road 

Oh! a narrow road 

Mother’s brother’s wife (is my) konde** 
Mother’s brother’s wife (is my) konde 
Bad konde, your father (has) no turban 


Ali Yaya, a narrow road 

Oh! a narrow road 

Big brother’s wife (is my) sister-in-law 

His wife (is my) sister-in-law 

Big brother’s wife (is my) sister-in-law 

Bad sister-in-law, your father has no 
turban. 


Ali Yaya, there is a pond 

Oh! there is a pond 

Behind (the) town there is a pond 
Pond in which the women will wash 
Pond in which the men will wash 
May God accept us. 


Ali Yaya, God, God 

God, God 

Master Mohammed, sent by God 

May the Great Master greet us and you 
May the Great Master greet us and you 
May God accept us. 


May the marabouts assemble 

May the Kunta®® assemble 

May the Sherif®® assemble 

You all should assemble to bless us. 


We go down, we go down 
We go down to the cemetery™ 


5? Like “the straight and narrow” this refers to a restricted life. 
58 The kin-term konde covers three different relations: stepmother, mother’s brother’s wife, 


5° Tribes tracing descent back to Mohammed. 


6° Meaning “‘we have reached the ultimate goal.” 
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Yer dyumbu yer dyumbu We go down, we go down 
Yer dyumbu Mahaman sabu ga. We go down because of Mohammed. 

31. Wey yo wa dey wa mara mara May the women buy, may (they) as- 
Wey yo dey wa tyobo tyobo. semble 


May the women buy, tyobo, tyobo.™ 


Beginning also the third day, the boys go out just after noon and sit in the 
ground and pile the hot sand on their healing genitals, which are bandaged 
with a piece of cloth called a “turban.” After the actual circumcision the boys 
may be visited by married men, but youths, who invariably are having illicit 
intercourse, are felt to be a danger to the boys and can only visit them after 
four or five days have elapsed. The night of the seventh day after the operation 
is the time for the hari futu (dirty water). Toward midnight the boys are all 
washed in hot water and their bandages are removed. Wood or kola charcoal 
(korombe bibi or korombe korey) is put on the wound along with a clean “‘tur- 
ban.” The four falanga are taken first for the bathing and when all are clean 
there is a feast of boiled rice and honey. 

The hari gumo (big water) takes place a week later. The boys are washed 
again and mats are spread on the floor to keep them clean. In the lamplit 
room the “Father” comes and reads his list of initiates, distributing two new 
white robes, a Fez-like chechea, and a pair of sandals to each boy and to the 
barbers. The latter also receive all of the old clothes of the boys. The parents 
of each boy pay the barbers a franc and a contribution of grain so that each 
barber receives a sack of millet. The next morning, after eating, the youths 
file after the barbers and a Bellah carrying the dyow bundu to the cemetery 
where the sticks are deposited under a tree. The boys circle around the tree 
seven times singing. It is believed that if thereafter anyone touches the sticks 
he will go crazy. 

After disposing of the dyow bundu the boys go to the house of the patron 
where they form a circle about him and sing three times the sectior vf the cir- 
cumcision song giving thanks to the “Father.” He distributes money® and 
more grain to the barbers. His relatives give more gifts and also present his 
falanga with gifts. Then all of the boys accompanied by the barbers visit the 
homes of all the initiates and receive further donations. Thereafter there are 
three day feasts at the homes of one or more of the falanga and then the festivi- 
ties are over. 

Before concluding the discussion of the circumcision, a closely related 
institution must be mentioned. This is the kondey or age-grade. The kondey 
constitutes a mutual aid society of people of the same sex and approximately 


The sound of cooking. Stanza 6. 
3 Reported as 100 francs in one instance. 
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the same age. The kondey helps its members when large outlays of wealth 
are necessary, as at marriage and childbirth. They also assist needy members 
and discipline unruly ones. The kondey is particularly active in organizing 
dances and feasts to which the corresponding age-grade of the opposite sex 
is invited. Each kondey has four officers and is generally autonomous, though 
subject to the older age-grades in important matters of community concern. 

The officers of the kondey are selected by mutual accord of the members. 
Actually this is a long and gradual procedure. Before circumcision the boys 
have a “play kondey” for purposes of amusement only and without dues. 
Within this group certain boys become leaders, their chance for leadership 
usually being enhanced by their wealth, which makes it possible for them to 
be hosts to the group. These leaders are apt to be one or another of the falanga 
during the circumcision and to retain their leadership in the real kondey 
formed after circumcision under the guidance of the older age-grades of the 
same sex. While the kondey cuts across Songhoi class lines so as to include 
Arma, Gabibi, and slaves, the Arabs and Bellah have separate organizations. 
Likewise each of the four quarters of the city has its distinct kondey for people 
of the same age. Some men participate in more than one group, as a sort of 
additional insurance, by contributing when levies are made in the kondey 
of two different quarters. Some Arabs thus are also members of a Songhoi 
kondey in addition to their Arab one. 

Many Arab influences are obvious in the details of the above circumcision 
ceremony. The surest way to recognize and abstract them from the basic Su- 
danese ritual is to compare the latter with the rites in Morocco from whence 
have come the most marked Arab influences.“ The customs vary in Morocco 
itself and as Timbuctoo contacts were not confined to one region we must 
consider the isolated traits and not just one complex of traits. The whole 
Mohammedan context of circumcision as an introductory religious ceremony 
is of course Arab. The Koranic prayers, written charms, the role of marabouts 
and Sherif all derive from the adoption of Moslem faith. The introductory 
verse of the circumcision song and scattered Arabic and Mohammedan refer- 
ences throughout it are subsequent additions to the chant. In this instance the 
use of Arab and Songhoi in the song is the only clue, as there is no equivalent 
song in North Africa. 

The hennaing of the hands before the circumcision and the concept that 
it is a “first marriage’ are Moroccan. To the same source can be traced the 
holding of the ceremony on Monday—-in fact the whole system of days of the 
week is Arabic. The barber is also the functionary in the Fezzian circumcision, 
operating with scissors or knife and burying the foreskins. Other Arab barbers 
occasionally make charms of them. The special sacred nature of the seven 


% The following Moroccan practices are drawn from Edward Westermark, Ritual and Belief 
in Morocco (London, MacMillan & Co., 1926, Vol. II), pp. 416-433. 
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days succeeding circumcision is found among Moroccans in various forms. 
Among the Ait Yusi and Ait Wardin the mother of the boy may keep the 
foreskin for seven days and in Fez the boy wears a charm on his right ankle 
for the same period. The Ait Waryager boy is confined to his father’s house 
a like number of days. The only other instance of post-circumcision isolation 
reported is in Andrja where the period is two days in the father’s home. It 
should be noted that nowhere in North Africa is there group isolation though 
in some places, particularly in Berber villages, groups of boys are operated 
on together, but even in these instances the family of each boy supersedes the 
group in importance. 

In Tangier the boy is carried to his circumcision by a man other than his 
father, but in Fez the boy always rides an ass. New clothes after the ceremony 
are customary in Fez where the boy also receives gifts from the guests at the 
feast. Feasting during rites de passage is such a universal trait that it would 
be unwise to attribute its presence in Timbuctoo to Arabic influence. 

Turning to the culture which is most likely to parallel old Songhoi culture, 
the Bambara show little Arab influence. That little can be recognized by simi- 
larity to North Africa and omitted from the similarities between the old Bam- 
bara and Songhoi cultures. The Bambara® circumcise large groups of boys 
at a time and the group, rather than the individual families, dominates the 
picture. The ritual is not held annually but only when a sufficiently large number 
of boys of all social classes are ready. As in both Morocco and Timbuctoo, 
boys are circumcised before puberty. The operation is done outside the vil- 
lage and the boys remain isolated from the population under the surveillance 
of an adult man until their wounds are healed, usually about three weeks. 
During this time they and the society in general are believed to be -mutual 
dangers to one another. 

During their seclusion the boys are fed abundantly. On the sixth day 
after the circumcision they have a brief break when they attend a dance which 
is most important for the girls, who have been excised separately but at the 
same time as the boys’ operation. During this dance the boys beat out the 
rhythms with their n-koso-m-bora, which are pieces of wood with calabashes 
attached. These sticks are kept all during the isolation and sounded when the 
boys leave their location for excretory purposes. They are probably the 
counterpart of the Songhoi dyow bundu, though no song is recorded for the 
Bambara. 

On the seventh day the boys go to the wells or river to wash their clothes 
and vessels, obviously the equivalent of the Songhoi laving. When the boys’ 
seclusion is declared over, they burn their mats and clothes with ceremony, 


* Material on Bambara circumcision is taken from Charles Monteil, Les Bambara du Ségou 
et du Kaarta (Paris, Emile Larose, 1923), pp. 234-250. 
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put on men’s clothes for the first time, attend a public feast and go about 
the town thanking all who have assisted. 

Before circumcision the boys belong to the 2-Tomo which has two officers. 
They do cooperative work on those fields whose produce is to be used for their 
feasts. The n-Tomo also has a religious role related to the belief in Jinn. The 
religious function of the “‘play kondey” may have been destroyed through the 
efforts of Mohammedans to suppress all fetishism in Timbuctoo. After cir- 
cumcision the boys leave the -Tomo and form a fla-m-bolo, literally a band of 
boys of the same age. Several of these groups, usually three, make up a fla-n-ion 
or age-grade. The fla-n-ton has identical officers with the kondey and there are 
fla-n-ton for the women as well. They are cooperative units within themselves 
and have no religious connotation. 

By subtracting the Moroccan elements and equating the Bambara with 
the Songhoi we arrive at the picture of the pre-Arab circumcision rites in 
Timbuctoo. After the above manipulations there remain a number of dis- 
tinctly Songhoi traits. The circumcision at sunset (the Bambara is at sun- 
rise), the costume of the barbers, the patron for the ceremony, the special 
falanga roles, and the circumcision song are characteristic of the Songhoi. 
There are other minor traits such as the wearing of old clothes and the mortars 
for circumcision (Bambaras are taken standing) which are likewise unique. 
The Songhoi isolation of the boys is for the old, long, Bambara-like period. 
Both Songhoi and Bambara use the Arab period of seven days after the oper- 
ation to mark the time for the washing ceremony. In Timbuctoo the complete 
period of isolation is just this seven days doubled—a good example of cultural 
mixture. We find, then, between the neighboring Songhoi and Bambara closely 
comparable trait complexes related to circumcision with perfectly natural 
special developments in each. From the point of view of general ethnology, 
this illustrates a basic cultural relation between the Bambara and one of the 
least known peoples of a little known culture area—the Songhoi of the Sudan. 

The social functions of circumcision in its particular form at Timbuctoo 
today can be drawn from the introductory description of the ceremony and a 
knowledge of the present social organization. The most obvious function of 
the ceremony is that of providing a rite de passage for the males of the society. 
Through this ceremony boys may become religiously, sexually and socially 
adult. They may not be able to take up their entire new role immediately but 
the road is open. The rite makes them Mohammedans and subject to religious 
regulations. It emphasizes the use to which their approaching sexual maturity 
is to be put. Girls would refuse intercourse with or marriage to the uncircum- 
cised. The sexual references in the circumcision song are marked. The batons 
with which the meter of the song is beaten out are certainly phallic. The oper- 


% For three days after circumcision rich boys wear silver ornaments consisting of replicas of 
various parts of the male genitalia. These are of Moroccan origin. 
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ation itself is on the genitalia and cognizance of this fact forcibly dominates 
the attention of the neophytes. 

Judging on the basis of the Bambara material, the now unpopular excision 
of the girls was a comparable passage-rite—rebirth symbolically portrayed. 
The disappearance of excision has a deeper functional connotation than 
simply the fear of death from the operation. Among the Bambara, where 
women play an important, overt part in the society, the rite is practiced. 
Among the Arabs, where the woman is closely confined and relatively power- 
less, there is no special passage rite for the girls. When the cultures of the 
two types met in Timbuctoo, the social role of the women was deeply influ- 
enced. The Arma confine their women like the Arabs from whom they are 
partially descended.’ While wholesale deaths from operation may have been 
the immediate reason for the cessation of excision, the basic structure of the 
society had changed so much due to Arab dominance that it was no longer 
considered worth the physical risk to demark ceremonially the status change 
of women which by then really did not occur until marriage. We note that in 
the less Arabized bush, the Songhoi still excise. 

The new social status created for males by circumcision is evidenced first 
in the fact that they are now one of the circumcised, which is a strong in- 
group symbol. The change of social condition is most obvious in the entrance 
of the circumcised boys into the age-group kondey whose cooperative efforts 
are adult concerns. The new kondey member will start assisting his age-grade 
associates at their marriages and for the feasts after the birth of their children. 

The nature of the ceremony is such as to impress the age-group with its 
unity. In the first piace, it is an emotional experience common to all the boys 
at a time. They are held together and apart from their families for two weeks, 
a period which not only allows their wounds to heal but allows new social 
bonds to grow. The circumcision song is a remarkable testament to their 
new unity. Seated together, beating out the rhythm, they all sing a song 
which would seem to have been composed by one of them, rather than 
taught to them by men of an older generation. While we might expect verses 
dealing with values for the life they are about to assume, we find instead a 
plaint against stepmothers®* and other relatives who are disagreeable to all 
boys. The song is preoccupied with food for their feasting. It is true that 
certain of the religious values are stressed through the prayerful parts of 
the chant but the only moral lesson seems to be against girls’ promiscuity.®® 
There is also ridicule of those of their age who are not circumcised.” 

Finally our attention is drawn inescapably to an important historical 


6? The woman’s role in the old Songhoi culture shows itself now only in successful resistance 
to the Moslem practice of polygamy. The men consider that they have the right to more than 
one wife and this problem is a continual bone of contention. 

68 A fairly common relative due to ease of divorce. 6° Stanza 12. 7 Stanza 21. 
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change in the function of the kondey which is naturally reflected in the cir- 
cumcision. The kondey once cut across the whole society. It made no distinc- 
tion with respect to status. All members had equal rights in this organization. 
The rich received no more help than the poor. The men’s and women’s kondey 
were even paired in a sort of informal unit. The emphasis of the kondey was 
on cooperation so that it functioned as a strong integrating unit in the society 
as a whole. 

While these conditions still adhere within the kondey, the single kondey 
no longer cuts across the whole society. Arabs, Bellah, and Songhoi have 
separate age-grades and the Songhoi grades are further divided into four 
independent kondey, one for each quarter of the town. While the integrative 
force of the kondey is still felt within each ethnic group, this segmentation 
of the age-grade in actuality effectively keeps alive the social lines between 
the competing and conflicting ethnic groups in the population of the city 
of Timbuctoo. Quite naturally the various groups are circumcised separately. 
The only blacks circumcised with the Arabs are serfs and slaves of Arab 
families. Their position is already defined. Those Arabs in the Songhoi cere- 
mony are present due to their favored position in the religious dogma which 
now pervades the Songhoi ceremony. They are descendants of Mohammed or 
the sons of teachers of his faith. 

As the Arabs of long residence have adopted the circumcision ceremony 
and the kondey of the Songhoi, we may ask why they do not participate in 
them together. The first Arabs to arrive in numbers in Timbuctoo were taken 
into the Songhoi ceremony and kondey. They are the Arma of today. What 
are the forces which separate Arab and Songhoi today? Basically, the dif- 
ference lies in the fact that the Armas were both political and economic 
masters while the Arabs of today have solely economic power. 

The basic struggle between individuals in society is certainly economic. 
The desire to augment consumption goods is founded in man’s very nature 
and appetites. This desire for economic control is often expressed through 
political control,” for to control a man is to control the fruits of his labor. 
But there comes a time when economic control is such that it provides more 
consumption goods than the person in control can consume. Thereafter the 
economic control becomes similar to political control. Dominance of the 
economic structure is utilized not to increase consumption but simply to 
dominate socially more and more individuals. This is all quite functional if 
the political and economic control are in the same hands, but if they are not, 
a severe competitive struggle results.” This is the position of the Arabs and 


7 For this discussion “political control” involves some form of activity of the State. ‘Eco- 
nomic control” operates through the machinations of individual property ownership. While politi 
cal control may be used to secure economic control, its function is not to amass wealth. 


7 A failure to recognize these two types of control has been the undoing of many European 
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Songhoi. The Arabs have economic control and the Arma the political control. 
Their struggle is still going on though now the Arma seem doomed to lose 
out since the French have restored order, thus stopping the physical struggle, 
and have taken away most of the political prerogatives. The new struggle will 
be Arab-French. 

The economic struggle which dominates life in Timbuctoo intrudes itself 
into the form of the circumcision ceremony itself. Most of the traits which 
were isolated as being distinctly Songhoi are related to economic status. Even 
the cheap trick of wearing old clothes to a festival because they are to be 
given to the barbers is distinctly Timbuctian. The roles of patron, falanga 
and koro all function to give status to those with economic advantage and to 
perpetuate that status through later leadership in the kondey. While we can- 
not state the antiquity of these traits, they are perfectly adapted to the 
highly competitive life into which the primitive peoples of the Bend of the 
Niger have been thrown at Timbuctoo. 
industrialists in Fascist countries. Those in economic control thought they would always have 


political control as well. The struggle between the two types of control is also an important part 
of the American scene today. 


A PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION OF THE 
DEATH CONCEPTS OF THE IBO! By JOHN A. NOON 


HE present study had its origin in the desire to learn the Ibo conception 

of the ways in which death occurs. In order to stimulate the informant’s* 
thinking on this problem, he was asked to list all the means by which death 
comes to people of his tribe. After his list had been recorded, together with 
the native term for each way of dying, the informant was next asked to 
give cases of persons he had known or remembered who had experienced 
the various modes of death indicated by him. At the conclusion of each 
case he was again asked to give his reasons, and the reasons expressed by 
others, as to why the person had died. This procedure for securing data avoids 
the presentation of idealizations and assures that the concepts which will 
be presented represent the native mode of interpreting the actual circum- 
stances under which death occurs. 


IBO SUPERNATURALISM 


Ibo conceptions of death constitute a segment of their beliefs concerning 
the supernatural forces which control the Ibo world. Therefore a brief sum- 
mary of the general Ibo tenets* regarding the supernatural is advisable. With 
regard to their functional relationship to the individual, the supernaturals 
may be divided roughly into three categories. The first group comprises the 
high god cukwu, and the cosmic forces such as thunder (agbalagada) and light- 
ning (amuma). The second class, which is numerically by far the largest, is 
comprised of a host of supernaturals which control every phase of daily 
living. A few of these forces which figure in our discussion of death concepts 
are: the spirits of the land (ami), spirits of misfortune (uke), the maternal 
goddess (amumu) and the ancestral or clan spirits (nna anyifa). Lastly there 
are the supernaturals who function as individual guardians or tutelaries. Each 
individual at birth is endowed with a cia into whose care is entrusted the ful- 
fillment of the destiny which cukwu has prescribed for the newly born Ibo. 
Some persons (particularly the dibia or medicine men) later acquire additional 
supernaturals (agwu nisi), which acting through the cia, supplement the 
protection of the latter and in the particular case of the diviners (dibia afa) 
are the means by which they are able to diagnose the causes of illness. It is 


1 T wish to express my appreciation to Dr. H. A. Wieschhoff of the University of Pennsylvania 
for supervising this research and critically reading the manuscript. 

2 IT am indebted to Mr. Julius Okalla, of the town of Onitsha, Iboland, for the material in this 
paper. 

3 More extensive data are available in the works of G. T. Basden and P. A. Talbot, Cf. G. T. 
Basden, Niger Ibso (Seeley, Service & Co., London 1921), Chaps. I to IV incls. and P. A. Talbot, 
Southern Nigeria (Oxford University Press, London 1926), Vol. II, Chaps. Il, III, V, VI, XIV, 
XVI and Tribes of the Niger Delta (The Sheldon Press, London, 1932), Chaps. II to V incls. 
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the two latter groups of supernaturals who are of practical importance to the 
Ibo in ordering the matters of daily life. The first group infrequently intrude 
upon the sphere of mundane interests, the extent of their participation in 
Ibo life being limited to the esoteric aspects of Ibo supernaturalism. 

In addition to concepts of the supernatural, it is iraportant to note the 
influence of the Ibo belief in reincarnation upon the formulation of ego con- 
cepts. Individual existence is a continuum of alternating periods of life in 
this world and in the spirit land (ani mmo), and death is the portal to one phase 
of existence as birth is to the other. Both phases are inextricably intertwined. 
The status one achieves on earth is continued when one becomes a spirit, 
and as a spirit one affects the living (hence the necessity for ancestor worship), 
and the living affect the spirits (for without ceremonials the spirit fails to se- 
cure his abode in the spirit land). 

1. onwutci: “Death by the Gods.” This conception of death arises from 
the way in which death came to D, a native doctor: 


CasE 1—D was a native doctor who put his therapeutic knowledge to good use in 
the healing of many diseases. Due to his particular method of curing, that of taking over 
the illnesses of his patients, D was periodically ill from the diseases which he had 
acquired. Such attacks caused him no alarm and he would announce prior to taking 
sick, the day on which he would recover. Under the ministrations of a brother who was 
also a doctor, the diseases within him would be transferred to a wall of his shrine and D 
would again regain his health. When D was well advanced in years he realized that 
death was near. So certain was !:e that this was the case, that even before he showed any 
signs of illness he ordered the goat ceremony to be performed and his children who were 
working away from home called back to the compound. In a few days D was sick with 
headache but he realized that this time his illness was not due to the diseases he had 
acquired in curing. Therefore when his brother came to attend him D told him not to 
waste his efforts for his time had arrived and no medicine would save the situation. 
When his children had arrived D gave them advice in the form of a proverb, “‘ukutu 
(behind) azu (back) mtutu (needle) owulu (thread) efue (miss) uz2 (road or way).” 
“T have done my best for you. Do not let it happen that behind the needle the thread 
should miss its course.”’ In the evening a great storm suddenly arose. A particularly 
loud clap of thunder sounded and with it a bright flash of lightning lighted the sky. 
D raised his head and smiled and then sank back dead. His death was onwutci for D 
having fulfilled the course of his life as prescribed by cukwu was ready to go to the 
ani mm9. 


The onwutci conception of death is based on the belief that cukwu endows 
each individual with a destiny which the Ibo expresses as his akala aka, or 
“lines of the hand,” from the fact that the lines of the palm represent the 
tracing of the life path. Concluding the destiny of each individual, is death. 

2. Death by Uke. The wke are spirits of misfortune and their malevolent 
attitude toward people causes the Ibo to classify them with witches. Both are 
soul stealers, the difference between them being that the wke are spirits and 
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inhabit the spirit world (ani mmo), while the witches are people and live on 
the earth. The death of my informant’s brother J. E. was an wke death: 


CasE 2—J. E. was sickly from birth. The name given him by my father, EdE kobi, 
“‘We do not hang our heart on this child,” shows that he was not expected to live. 
During the first years of his life J. E. was troubled by the dimgda‘ and instead of these 
spirits leaving him when he was still a baby, they continued to worry him until he was 
almost four. At the age of six years when he had started school he was again troubled by 
the dimgba and my father said, “If this child does not want to be as other children why 
should he not go.” When he was well again he returned to school but every now and 
then he would come home bruised from fighting (we thought with an uke), or appearing 
to have hit his head against something. When school was closing for vacation, the 
teacher ordered the children to take the benches down to the stream and wash them. As 
the boys were returning, a limb of a tree which had already broken off and was merely 
hanging came down, the heavy end missing the other boys and striking only J. E. He 
was taken to the hospital where he died in a short time. His death was caused by the 
uke. 


Another case of uke death was the accidental shooting (afcu—kill—amama 
not to know or unknowingly—) of X by Y, an uncle (m.br.) of my inform- 
ant: 


CasE 3—Y was to take part in the ceremonies performed to consecrate a new mask. 
He was to fire the shot which would announce the arrival of the mask. On the morning 
of the ceremonies Y was warned by his cia through the agwwu nisi that he should not 
leave the house on that day; if he did, some misfortune would happen. Not wishing to 
disappoint those who were depending upon him to take part in the ceremony Y sought 
to avert the possibility of disaster by putting on all his charms (9gwmu) or medicines 
against the the medicines of the people who would be present and might wish to do him 
harm. However, he did not put on his charms against spirits for his part was to be per- 
formed among people; were it necessary for him to enter the masks and thereby come 
in contact with spirits, protection against them would also have been advisable. 

When his part in the ceremony came, he raised the gun to fire a shot. As he 
brought the gun into position it went off killing X who was a spectator. This death was 
caused by uke and so far as Y was concerned atcu amama or “‘to kill unknowingly.” 


There are several factors concerning the last two cases which merit further 
consideration. My informant felt the death of J. E. was caused by wke in the 
sense that the wke were responsible for the branch of the tree falling when 
it did and fatally injuring his brother. However, there remained the problem 
of explaining why the wke caused the branch to fall. He was able to advance 
several interpretations but unable to satisfy himself as to which was correct. 


* The dimgba are spirits who are expert wrestlers (di, expert and mgba, wrestler). They are 
frequently the cause of infant death. During the first years of life children have the power to see 
and know what is happening in the spirit land. At this period the dimgba engage them in wrestling 
matches and if successful carry the children back to the ani mmo. The death of babies from con- 
vultions is the result of their losing a wrestling match with the dimgba. 
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One possibility was an unfavorable destiny. Cukwu could have willed an 
unhappy life and untimely death for J.E. That the informants brother had an 
unfavorable destiny was suggested by his continued ill health. Another pos- 
sible reason why the wke struck at J.E. was that the conditions in the home 
of his parents were such as would arouse the anger of the supernaturals. His 
mother and father were not happily married, having disagreed over the father’s 
taking other wives. The supernaturals are always displeased when marital 
discord is present in the home and frequently punish the offenders. In the 
opinion of the informant, absence of harmony between parents is a frequent 
cause of barrenness, for the gift of a spirit child by the maternal goddess is the 
reward of sexual relations carried on in a spirit of mutual respect and affection. 
“Repeater children’’ are also a punishment for failing to maintain a happy 
home.® With unhappiness and quarreling present in his home my informant 
did not dismiss the possibility that the supernaturals had sent the wke to kill 
J.E. as a warning to his parents to mend their ways. 

The parents of J.E. may have been responsible for his death in still another 
way. It is customary for parents to acknowledge the gift of a child with expres- 
sions of joy, thankfulness and hope in its future. My informant could not 
understand the failure of his parents to give such expression in naming J.E. A 
name’ is a charm or medicine (agwu) which acts, not automatically as does a 
magical charm, but as a supplication imploring the supernaturals to carry out 
the petition which it expresses. If his father had shown the proper interest in 
his son, he would have given him the name “‘nna (father) e (has) me (to do) ka 
(well).”” The father appealed to is not the father of the child but the ancestral 
spirits and the name indicates the change which the parents desire the ancestral 
spirits to make in the life path of the child. Another procedure which his 
parents could have followed to secure a favorable destiny for their offspring 
was to give him a name which placed him under the patronage of the local 
gods (ogwugwu).’ It was even possible for his parents to have addressed a 
name appeal directly to cukwu to change the life path. If they had named him 
“‘olisa (creator, highest god) gba (defend )balum (me) 2gu (fight) ony (one) eilo 
(enemy—who is) m (my),”’ “Creator defend me and fight those who are my 
enemies.”’ ““This name would show that even though my brother was weak, 
they (his parents) trusted that he was a gift that would last.” 


5 This disciplinary action will be cited in a later case. 

6 For the significance of Ibo names cf. H. A. Wieschhoff, The Social Significance of Names 
Among the Ibo of Nigeria (American Anthropologist, Vol. 43, No. 2. 1941), pp. 212-222. 

7 My informant gave me a case of a child who was so weak at birth that the relatives did not 
think that he would live. The parents were however optimistic and very thankful for the gift of 
a child. To make certain that he would live, the parents gave him the name nwa (child) ogwugwu 
(of the local god). This name bound the child over as a possession of this god. The child is now a 
grown man and enjoys good health and prosperity. In return for the protection of the local gods 
the parents visit their shrine yearly. In olden days the boy would have become a priest of the gods. 
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Finally my informant felt that his parents could have at least consulted a 
dibia, or native doctor, to ascertain if J.E.’s illness was being caused by his 
having been wrongly named. The personal spirits have power to accept or re- 
ject the name given their ward. If the name is the wrong one and does not ex- 
press what his life is to be, then the cia harass the person with ill health. While 
his brother’s death was uke, to my informant it was also alu, or “there was 
something wrong about it.’’® 

There were unusual circumstances surrounding the incident which com- 
plicates the wke interpretation of X’s death and it is interesting to note the 
reactions of Y to the shooting. Y’s cia or personal supernaturals guarding his 
akala aka, were aware disaster would befall him if he left the house. Accord- 
ingly his agwu nist, elfin spirits who make the individual conscious of the danger 
perceived by the cia,® worried him. Since his part in the ceremony brought 
him into contact with people, he interpreted the warning as indicating danger 
from the medicine of some spectator. Following the accident, it was evident to 
Y that he had incorrectly diagnosed the source of danger for otherwise the 
charms which he wore would have protected him. 

Realizing that some evil intentioned spirits had made him the agent of the 
uke, Y was interested in learning what spirit had wished him ill. The answer, 
my informant said, was clear to many persons who were present at the 
ceremony when they realized who was the victim. X was the brother of a 
notorious wizard (ogbo ma), T, who had a reputation of using his powers for 
evil purposes. About a week before the accidental death of X, T had died 
very suddenly. Y pointed out to my informant that the presence of X at the 
ceremony was in itself unusual for according to native custom he should have 
been in seclusion at home, an observance whereby respect is shown the dead. 
There was however, a rumor abroad that the death of T was onwu nkputci or 
“closed death.’ Since such a death is a disgrace, the relatives of T decided 
not to announce his death and to make people think he was still alive, omitted 
the customary mourning observances. This violation of the rules of customary 


8 The foregoing discussion of the causes in back of the uke death of J. E. considerably expands 
our understanding of the akala aka. We now see that individual destiny is only partly determined 
by cukwu and that it is possible to alter either favorably or unfavorably, one’s life path. Favorable 
alterations are made through supplicating the supernaturals by a “name charm” while marital 
discord, and the failure to assign a name which is in accordance with the person’s destiny, cause 
the supernaturals to make unfavorable changes in the life path. 

® The agwu nisi transmit their warning of impending danger by touching the victim and caus- 
ing him to experience tremors or twitching. 

10 The concept of death expressed by the term onwu nk putci, ‘closed death,”’ may arise from 
the condition of the bodies of those who suffer leprosy. A person afflicted with this disease is 
already dead, for his body “‘peels off” and therefore displays characteristics of a corpse. Hence 
when life leaves the body there is nothing more to be said; it is closed. With this type of death no 
funeral ceremonies are generally held, the corpse being disposed of quickly and secretly. 
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behavior gave Y grounds for feeling that X and his relatives were at least 
partly responsible for what had happened. But more directly responsible for 
the death of X, in the opinion of Y and others was T. As his reputation for 
doing evil was well known, the blame for sending the wke to kill his brother was 
placed on him. According to this interpretation, the death of X was revenge." 

3. Deaths of Violators of Taboo, Oaths, and Duties as Agents. The cases of 
death which are to be presented under this concept have as their common 
factor the incurring of the anger of those supernaturals who sanction either 
certain prohibitions on individual behavior, or force compliance with certain 
obligations inherent in carrying out particular roles in Ibo culture. 

The death of B is an instance of violation of taboo: 


Case 4—The mother of B had become a Christian. She was so strong in the faith 
that she ignored all the taboos of our clan, even purchasing as a pet for B the taboo 
animal of our clan, the dog. When the time for B’s initiation arrived the 2kpalla of 
our clan refused to initiate him saying that he was already 2dias9, or “not clean.” 
Meanwhile the boy began to cough (bark like a dog). Although the mother was later 
able to persuade a new 2kpalla to overrule his predecessor and initiate B, his health 
steadily declined and eventually he died. Despite the fact that it was our duty to attend 
the funeral rites we did not enter the home of the deceased nor did we partake of any of 
the food or drinks provided by the family. Instead we preferred to bring our own re- 
freshments so that we would run no danger of being defiled. 


A violator of a taboo endangers his purity. Purity is a supernatural armor 
against evil influences which might cause harm or even death. Conversely a 
defiled person offends his cia who withdraw their protection. Impurity is 
acquired through contagion.” Contact with forbidden (impure) objects in- 
vests the person with its impurity. While eating the flesh of a taboo animal is 
certain to result in defilement, even to fondle, caress or show affection (spiritual 
unity) for the animal is sufficient cause for defilement, “since you have eaten 
the animal in essence.’’ The visible sign of defilement is the assumption of the 
characteristics of the impure object. Therefore those who are forbidden to 
associate with dogs, but do so, bark like a dog. 

The efficacy of an oath lies in the certainty that the supernatural who sanc- 
tions the oath will punish those who flout it. The death of G is an example of 
the consequences visited upon one who takes lightly the vengeance of the 
supernaturals: 


| T had reasons to seek revenge other than those which would spring from his evil disposition. 
The efforts of his relatives to keep his death secret, and their failure to observe mourning was an 
affront to him. Since he was a titled man and a member of the royal clan, it would not have been 
contrary to custom to expect, in deference to his position (despite the manner of his death), the 
first and second burial customs be performed. 

12 Those who prepare a corpse for burial become impure by contact with a dead body. Were 
they to neglect to remove the impurity by washing in water in which egbo leaves had been placed, 
they would become as an ozu (corpse), afflicted with forgetfulness or “short memory.” 
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Case 5—There was a land dispute between G and M. G claimed the land but M 
knowing that it belonged to him challenged G to come and swear an oath to validate 
his claim. The oath was the iyi oji or “‘black oath” whose priests come from Nkwele 
since in our town we do not have a witched oath. The persons swearing the oath each 
pick up a stick and following the recital of their claim end by saying, “If my assertion 
is wrong let this oath take away my life.” The priests then address the oath saying, 
“You have heard what this man has said. It is now your duty to absolve him or kill 
him if he is a liar. You spirits are now let loose.” If the person has not died within a 
year he is absolved of guilt. G, who had been very careless, thought he could get away 
with it by loud talking. When about six months had passed the news spread that G had 
hanged himself. The spirits of the oath had overpowered G and had suggested to him 
the best way to die. 


Thunder is a supernatural force known as agbalagada which together with 
lightning, amuma, are the forces which mete punishment to those who fail to 
carry out honestly their duties as agents, middlemen, or messengers. The case 
of A relates how this force dealt with a dishonest agent: 


Case 6—A was an old man who frequently visited his younger brothers who lived 
in another town and who made a living working for the government. The brothers of A 
would entrust him with some money to distribute to the other members of the family. 
Each time A would keep part of the money he was to distribute. While the family sus- 
pected him they did not complain since they always received enough for their own use. 

One day as A was returning home from his farm a storm broke and there was much 
thunder and lightning. A took shelter under a tree which we know attracts electricity 
(elili).8 A flash of lightning and a big thunder struck him and he died. 


The best conclusion to this case is contained in a proverb, “The thunder 
kills the person who eats the gift intended for another.”’ 

4. Death Resulting from Committing Alu. Alu is a term possessing both a 
generalized usage and a restricted or specific meaning. When used in the 
former sense, it may refer to any act displeasing to the supernaturals or it 
may be used to denote events which are strange or mysterious. It is in this 
sense that my informant described his brother’s death as alu. The specific 
meaning of the term refers to acts which are abominations to the supernaturals: 
premarital pregnancy, incest, abortions, suicide, the birth of twins and al- 
binos."* 


13 The use of the word electricity at first glance appears to indicate acculturation. However, 
the word elili is the name given to the eel which we commonly call the electric eel. Since contact 
with the elili sends shivers through the body, the name for this animal is derived from /ilili, to 
shiver. The Ibo called the tree under which A took refuge, the e/ili tree. 

4 The birth of twins and albinos are alu because both are abnormalities. The Ibo term for 
twins is uma eji mao, or “‘a pair of children on top of each other,” and from the native point of 
view, ‘‘the womb has held too much.” In the case of albinos the irregularity stems from the fact 
that the child sent by the maternal goddess (2mu mu) “entered by the back yard instead of the 
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The first case of alu death is one which was doubly alu, premarital preg- 
nancy resulting from incestuous intercourse: 


Case 7—H was a very beautiful young girl but possessed of a boyish build and in 
many respects boyish in her mannerisms. Consequently boys from other clans were 
scared of her. There was a cousin whom she loved deeply and they indulged secretly in 
sexual intercourse. Finally H became pregnant and this was alu, since pregnancy in the 
unmarried is an offense against the nna anyi fa, or “ancestral spirits.”” When she did 
not disclose the name of the man who was responsible for her condition, the people 
concluded that it must have been a relative. This caused them to judge the case as in- 
cest. The child was stillborn and H died in childbirth. The ancestral spirits came and 
took her away. If she had remained she would have contaminated the other members 
of the clan. 


The death of F by suicide is a second instance of alu: 


Case 8—F" was agwu and agwu was in his blood. This is shown by the fact that 
both his grandfather and father had hanged themselves. Agwu are tiny spirits who 
possess a person not all the time but only every once in a while. Dibia when they are 
curing are possessed of agwu and it is these spirits which tell them the cause of the 
illnesses of their patients. When F was possessed by the agwu you would see him sitting 
down shaking his foot, gnashing his teeth or talking to himself. F was married and had 
five children but lately his wife had accused him of impotency and she charged his 
condition made him hot tempered and cruel. One morning before going to market she 
quarreled with F. Shortly after her leaving the house, news spread abroad that F had 
hanged himself. His relatives rushed there and found it was true. 


If the cause of F’s dying is considered logically, even on the basis of Ibo 
premises it cannot be included within the concept of alu. The alu abstraction 
rests upon the belief that modes of behavior which have been thus character- 
ized are inimical to morality. The ancestral spirits acting as guardians of public 
morality remove those who violate these taboos by taking them to the ani 
mmo. In cases of suicide, death is not caused by the mna anyi fa unless we 
presume they direct the person to take his life."* Referring specifically to F, 
we have evidence that this was not the case. The reason he took his life was, 
being possessed by the agwu nisi, his behavior was directed by them. There- 
fore these spirits, and not the alu concept, explains the suicide of F. 


front entrance as is customary with good children.” Hence of an albino it is said, “aja nwa si 
owElE ba nneya n’a fo.” “A bad child enters into its mother’s womb from the back yard.” Since 
it was the native practice to expose both twins and albinos at birth nothing more can be said 
about their death. 

8 The concept of agwu is fully developed by H. A. Wieschhoff in a paper Mental Abnormalities 
of the Ibo of Nigeria. 

16 This situation would then be similar to the death of G, where the spirits of the oath ordered 
him to commit suicide. 
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5: The Death of Young People 
a: Death of Young Girls by the Oath of the World: iyi (oath) uwa (of 
the world) 
b: Death of Young Men by Recklessness: »nwu Ekwensu (recklessness) 
a: The following account given by my informant of the death of E” 
exemplifies iyi uwa death: 


Case 9—E was a young girl who was strikingly beautiful. She was a very close 
friend of my brother V, and at one time tried to persuade him to marry her. Upon being 
refused she married a wealthy man who was much older than she. He was anxious to 
secure a young wife who would bear him a child and thereby put an end to the scandal 
started by his first wife to the effect that he was impotent. E’s husband treated her very 
well and in a short time she was pregnant. 

Her mother fearing what was to happen to the girl when the baby was born offered 
many sacrifices and brought the girl some ointment to use, but E refused to use it. 

About two weeks before E was to have her baby I met her on the street. She asked 
about my brother and was very anxious to have him come and see her. Although I 
explained that V was out of town seeking employment, she still insisted that I do all 
in my power to get him to visit her. I asked her, “‘Why is it you insist so much on seeing 
V? Maybe your people are around you.” By that I meant the iyi uwa, for I knew that 
there were rumors that this girl had taken the oath of the world. 

After this meeting I left town for about two weeks. On the morning I arrived home 
my brother ran up to me and told me E had died in childbirth. Then V said, ‘““Now I 
believe in this iyi uwa for E told me that I was the only man she would not have 
tricked.” 

The oath of the world is a pattern of anti-social behavior which has its 
origin among a group of spirits who are awaiting reincarnation. Hating the 
world which they are about to reenter they swear an oath against it, the iyi 
uwa. This oath binds them to “‘trick all those who are nearest and dearest to 
them.”’ Hence when they have reached an age when persons are placing confi- 
dence in them, taking them as wives, with the expectation of children, as did 
the husband of E, they take the first opportunity (such as E did in the birth 
of her first child) “to snap off and die.’”’ Girls whe have taken the oath of the 
world are strikingly beautiful for their attractiveness will be an aid in getting 
them a splendid husband and thereby making their immature death more 


17 E like F was at intervals subject to seizures by the agwu nisi. Although normally of a quiet 
and retiring nature she would, when under the influence of the agwu nisi, go into fits, which were 
like fits of temper only as my informant explained it, there was no cause. At these times E would 
throw down everything in the house. After doing this for a short time she would become quiet and 
sit in the corner with tears in her eyes and look at the things she had thrown down. Finally E would 
start to collect the things and restore them to their proper places. It is interesting that my inform- 
ant did not consider her possession by the agwu nisi as significant in explaining her death. The 
reason for his dismissing the influence of the agwu nisi lies, I believe, in his statement that “her 
striking beauty caused her parents to believe that she was the reincarnation of an evil spirit, 
that is, one who had taken the iyi wwa.” 
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tragic or as they see it, more of a trick against the world. Release from the con- 
sequences of this oath can be secured only by confessing to the dibia that they 
have taken the oath. The doctor then seeks to learn where the oath has been 
buried. It is believed after the spirits took the oath they rolled it into a ball 
and buried it in the earth. If the dibia can recognize the spot where his patient 
claims the oath was buried he goes there, digs a hole and performs a cere- 
mony over the hole which absolves the oath taker from its consequences. In 
the case just described the desire of E to see the brother of my informant had 
two possible motivations. If she loved V and could get him to promise mar- 
riage, she doubtless intended to confess the oath so that she would not trick 
him as she was going to trick her husband. It is however possible that she 
merely wished to see V to satisfy a desire, for it is a characteristic of this 
pattern of behavior that those under its influence always wish to satisfy them- 
selves to the fullest. Resentment is the reaction of society toward those who 
die as the result of taking the oath of the world. The women curse the dead 
and say, ‘‘We did not know that you were so foolish. You do not deserve a 
burial.’’ In response to the feeling of hatred engendered by such deaths 
funeral ceremonies are hurriedly carried out and in an abbreviated form. No 
second burial is necessary, for the other conspirators who took the oath guide 
the soul back to the spirit world.'® 

b: Comparable to the death of young girls by iyi uwa is the death of young 
men of Ekwensu. Among the Ibo, age grade societies are a prominent feature 
of their social organization. The young men of the age 18—22'* form a group 
which are known for their reckless and daring behavior. During the harvest 
festivities a day is set aside for the celebrations of this group and the festivi- 
ties of this day are always marked by violence and even bloodshed. If a young 
man particularly typifies the expected behavior of his group he is considered 
to be the embodiment of the spirit of recklessnes or Ekwensu. It is expected 
that such individuals will experience a sudden death while still young, for the 
spirit of recklessness and the behavior associated with it, belongs to youth and 
not to old age. The following case is that of a young man who died of Ekwensu:*® 

CasE 10—K was an only child. As a small boy he was very lively and inclined to 
roughness. Because of these characteristics his father named him nna (father) e (my) 
meka (done well), ““My father has done well,” for he considered that his son was the 
reincarnation of his own father who had been very violent during his lifetime. When 
the young man grew up, he became a teacher and a very good athlete. One day after 


18 In arswer to my inquiry as to how the soul of those who died from iyi uwa reached the 
ani mm2, my informant recalled another case of a young girl who died under similar circumstances. 
When she was seized and her mother was endeavoring to treat her by rubbing her body with palm 
kernel oil, she complained that someone was troubling and beckoning to her. When asked who the 
persons were she gave the names of deceased relatives. 

19 This group comprised all the males who had graduated from the umu ilo but had not yet 
taken titles. 2 This case is recent as the occupation of the young man indicates. 
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school K went home and changed his clothes and went out in the open square of the 
village and sat around talking with the young men. As evening came on he went home, 
took his meal and went to bed. The following morning he was found dead. He had 
mgbaE, “snapped off.” 


6: Death of an ogbanjE (one to repeat). The sending of “repeater children’”’ 
is the punishment for marital discord and has been previously referred to in 
discussing the death of J.E. The following case is an example of this action by 
amu mu, the maternal goddess: 


CasE 11—The grandfather of this child had a name which implies that he had been 
a repeater himself (wmera—loss of children when young). Now his son’s wife delivered 
a baby boy and it died. Again she delivered and this time it was a girl and it died also. 
Then the following year she had a third child, a girl, who died after living only two 
months. They now suspected that the child was a repeater or an 9gbanjE, so in order 
to make the child angry with the family and not come back again one of the young men 
who buried the child took a spark of fire and burnt the lips of the corpse. The following 
year the woman again delivered a baby girl which had rather red lips and immediately 
they gave the child the name “‘onyE (one) ori (a thief),”’ which thus means, ‘‘one who 
thieves.”” Three months passed and the child still lived and so the parents showed their 
optimism in the life of the child by giving it the name “‘umebe (loss of child ended).”’ 
As the child continued to grow, her lips instead of being red as was suspected showed 
signs of having been burnt. The child came back and stayed so she would not get worse 
treatment (than burning). The child probably left before because the parents were not 
living happily. The 9mu mu (the maternal spirit who gives children) had sent the re- 
peater children to cure the quarrels of the parents. 


7: amaosu* “Death of a Witch’’ 


Case 12—C was a woman who had been accused of witchcraft and also was, with 


21 The element osu means slave and ma is the verb, to know, while a is the negative prefix. My 
informant said that amaosu were in olden times priests of the town shrine (ani—land, and obodo 
—town or country). In modern times however, the priests had fallen into disrepute and the name 
now means lower grade of slave. The linguistic analysis of the name apparently throws no light 
upon the concept of witches. The informant’s account of the origin of the osu and of the manner 
of becoming an osu emphasizes one characteristic of witches, their untouchability and withdrawal 
from society. His account follows, as to the origin of osu: “In ancient times when one of the kings 
was murdered by another set of people and his relatives wanted revenge, before going to the war 
they had to perform a ceremony. The only person who could perform the ceremony was from a 
special priestly clan and if this person did not come in time they took a person from another clan 
and he performed the ceremony and by doing so made himself untouchable.” Ways of becoming 
osu: Suppose you were meeting with misfortune and you had called in a native doctor. He might 
suggest that a goat or cow be offered to the local idol. This offering would not be killed but would 
be left at the shrine. In very serious trouble, a human being is bought and left at the shrine for 
the idol. These people become osu or priests of the shrine. Also poor persons who could not main- 
tain themselves would go to the shrine and make themselves osu or untouchables. The ama ele- 
ment of the name may refer to the unconscious condition of witches when they are working evil. 
Since they have disassociated their spirit from their body, they do not know what they are doing. 
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other members of her wmu amaosu, or witches society, considered responsible for caus- 
ing the epidemic of smallpox which had broken out in the village. The clan elders met 
and decided to seek the aid of a native doctor. This doctor came and said that he could 
not carry away the medicine which the witches had left in the clan as it would be carry- 
ing trouble to another clan or town. Nevertheless he would send back the medicine and 
the conjured spirits to those who had made the medicine and conjured the spirits. Only 
those who were innocent of this evil would be safe from this scourge. The doctor worked 
for four days and on the fifth day he asked for his pay and hurriedly left the town. 
Within a week the smallpox lessened and news came out that C had been attacked by 
smallpox. After about three weeks two others members of the witches club died and 
were beautified (mdoli).” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Seven ways in which the Ibo conceive that death occurs have been pre- 
sented and documented by case studies. It is impossible to assume that these 
represent all the existing concepts of death. The recording of case histories of 
deaths continually expanded the initial list of death concepts which my in- 
formant had given. The theoretical limit to the number of ways of dying lies in 
the totality of times and circumstances under which death is possible. Attain- 
ment of this goal would probably be impossible short of questioning all mem- 
bers of the community. Assuming that the concepts of death which have been 
abstracted from the case studies are an adequate sample of Ibo thought on this 
problem, we shall attempt to analyze our data from three aspects: death con- 
cepts as examples of Ibo thought; the effect of death concepts upon ritual and 
mourning behavior; and the social significance of death in Ibo culture. 

DEATH CONCEPTS AS EXAMPLES OF IBO THOUGHT 

How do the Ibo formulate concepts of death? Certain factors surrounding 
the occurrence of death are selected as being significant for the purpose of ex- 
plaining why the person died. The striking beauty of E (Case 9) led her parents 
to assume she had taken the oath of the world. The death of G (Case 5) within 
six months of the time he had taken the iyi oji was singled out as the factor re- 
sponsible for his death. When the significant factors have been selected, they 
must be interpreted by reference to the world view of the culture. The world of 
the Ibo is controlled by supernatural forces. Therefore the Ibo interpreted the 
setting in which the death of D (Case 1) occurred, his advanced age and his 
premonition that the end had arrived, in terms of their belief in cukwu, whose 
will they hold to be responsible for individual destiny. The beauty of E (Case 
9), her death at the threshold of young womanhood, was given meaning in ex- 
plaining the cause of her death by reference to the belief in the iyi uwa. The 


* When one dies of smallpox we do not say that he has died but we say that the beautifier 
(2tcomma) has decorated or beautified him. The term here used to mean decorate or beautify, 
ad Euli, is the word to tatoo. 
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falling branch which struck J. E. (Case 2) and the shot which killed X (Case 
3), were facts clothed with significance by the belief in the existence of wke. 
The belief that certain acts are displeasing to the gods and that they have the 
power to seize the spirits of violators comprises the frame of reference from 
which the cause of the death of suicides, and those who are unmarried and die 
in childbirth, are deduced. 

The Ibo concepts of death could be examined with view to determining 
whether there exists any recognizable basis for classifying them. The value of 
such an effort is debatable if the results merely tend to confirm conclusions con- 
cerning the causes of death which are practically universal for all cultures. The 
inevitabilty of death in human experience appears to have influenced the for- 
mulation of a concept of natural death. The Ibo do not deviate from this pat- 
tern, onwutci death representing their concept of the unavoidable conclusion of 
life. Although death is certain to happen, the irregularities of its occurrence 
and the variety of circumstances which attend it have necessitated additional 
explanations of why it occurs. Thus we arrive at the second class of death con- 
cepts, in which the Ibo, again adhering to an almost universal tendency, for- 
mulate the causes of death in terms of its nonconformity to the onwutci or pat- 
tern of natural death. A possible restriction upon the last statement is found in 
those instances of death where it is impossible to select from the context of its 
occurrence, factors which can be considered significant for the purpose of de- 
termining cause. When this happens, we cloak our inability to assign a cause by 
using the vague concept of accidental. The Ibo, on the other hand, express their 
uncertainty by personifying misfortune in the person of the uke. 

Inherent in the preceding classification of death concepts is a general theory 
of causation. This theory is based on two assumptions which have been illus- 
trated in the previous paragraph. First we assume that those aspects of experi- 
ence which are characterized by uniformity and regularity impart to the mind 
the concept of the natural and hence are explainable by a theory of natural 
causation. In the second assumption®™ we deal with experiences which are the 
particular (in that they do not recur in identical form), the extraordinary, and 
the variable. The resemblance of such experiences to the vagaries of human be- 
havior suggest the controlling influence of a whimsical deity which is the es- 
sence of supernatural causation. The scientific counterpart of this theory of 
supernatural causation is the theory of chance. 

The survey of the manner in which the Ibo handled problems of causation 
supports the contention of the universality of processes of thinking. Among dif- 
ferent cultures there exists a wide variety of premises from which thought 

*3 These two assumptions are suggested by E. Evans-Pritchard (cf. Witchcraft, Oracles and 
Magic Among the Azandi, Oxford U. Press, London 1937, pp. 67-68) and supported by Hornley 
(cf. Magic & Medicine in the “Bantu Speaking Peoples of South Africa,” I. Schapera, ed., Geo. 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., London 1937, p. 222). 
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stems but the mental processes by which these premises are formulated into 
concepts do not show significant variation. 
THE EFFECT OF DEATH CONCEPTS UPON 
RITUAL AND MOURNING BEHAVIOR 

The occurrence of death is the signal for the performance, by various social 
units, of mourning observances and funeral ceremonies. Do different beliefs 
as to the way in which a person died affect this activity? In giving an answer it 
is first necessary to sketch the Ibo pattern of mourning and death ceremonies. 
Customary expressions of grief such as weeping and wailing begin before death 
takes place. After death members oi the deceased’s age grade prepare the corpse 
for burial. Etiquette dictates that washing and dressing of the corpse take 
place at night and in the open, generally behind the house. If it is necessary to 
hurry the funeral and prepare the corpse in daytime, the operation is carried 
on behind a temporary screen of mats. Those who engage in washing the corpse 
are clothed in old garments which they will discard when their work is com- 
pleted for fear of becoming contaminated. Also to prevent contamination from 
contact with the ozu, those who wash the body hold egbo Jeaves in their 
mouths and in addition place some of these leaves in the bottom of the con- 
tainer which holds the water. When the corpse has been washed, the hands are 
crossed and tied. Ties are also applied around the feet and jaw in order to keep 
the movable parts of the body in position. The ozu is now ready to be carried 
back to the house. On the following day friends gather to express sympathy 
and attend the ceremonies presided over by the 2kpalla. When these have 
been completed, a procession accompanies the body to the burying ground 
where it is buried in a grave prepared by other members of the age grade. Upon 
returning to the house, food is served to guests, and the age grade members are 
paid for the services they have rendered. This ceremony of first burial has 
functioned in disposing of the corpse, honoring the dead and comforting the 
bereaved. 

The spirit of the deceased still frequents the environs of his earthly exist- 
ence. His family between the time of the first and second burial remain se- 
cluded. This deviation from everyday routine is a mark of respect to the de- 
parted and assures his spirit of their sympathy, for by staying at home they 
will be present when he wishes to commune with them. The spirit returns these 
tokens of regard by the consolation which he brings the mourners. After a 
month has passed it is time to send the spirit to the ani mmo? to join the an- 
cestors and his comrades in the age grade. The ioukuna ceremony is performed 
to send the spirit properly home. 

Because certain concepts of death expressed the belief that death occurs 
through the seizure of the spirit by supernaturals, the performance of second 
burial is unnecessary. The wke carried the spirit of J. E. (Case 2) to the spirit 
land as soon as his corpse was buried. The ancestral spirits likewise carry the 
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spirits of those who have committed alu directly to the ani mmo and for them 
no second burial is performed. For E (Case 9) no idukuna ceremony was neces- 
sary for her spirit was led to the spirit abode by other conspirators who had 
sworn the oath of the world. The ceremonies for X (Case 3) are an exception 
and illustrate the counteracting influence of age and status upon the concept 
of uke death. First X (Case 3) was older than J. E. (Case 2) and the degree of 
respect which must be displayed for the dead increases with age. Secondly due 
to age and position (such as membership in the royal clan), X had acquired 
titles. Each title which a man assumes increases his power since he has allied 
himself with a living group who bear the title. More significant however, is 
the power which he received from the spirit group who bore that title while 
on earth and in death form a titled group in the spirit land. To forego perform- 
ing the idukuna would risk incurring the anger of these spirits, so for X second 
burial was performed. Those whose death is onwu nkputci have neither first nor 
second burial performed for them. Even washing and dressing of the corpse is 
omitted. Immediately after it stops breathing, the body is hastily rolled in a 
mat and deposited in the grave. Apparently nothing needs to be done for those 
who were already dead before they died. 

The uke death of J. E. (Case 2) illustrates further modifications of mourn- 
ing behavior which are the result of death from these spirits of misfortune. The 
seizure of J. E. by the uke placed the entire family in danger, for these spirits 
remain around the house of the deceased waiting to select another victim from 
among the mourners. To remove this danger the father of my informant se- 
cured three white fowl and a goat which he sacrificed at various shrines™ to se- 
cure the aid of the supernaturals in driving the uke from his house. If he 
neglected to secure aid, the uke might “dig themselves in” and the family 
would experience continued misfortune. Before the father of J. E. had secured 
the aid of the supernaturals in sending away the uke, weeping was very sub- 
dued, for if the wke hear sounds of grief they are so pleased at the sorrow they 
have caused they immediately seize another member of the family. Following 
the burial of J. E. the period of seclusion observed by members of the family 
was shortened. Since the uke had taken his spirit, there was no reason for his 
family to stay at home to provide opportunity for him to communicate with 
them. Since it was possible the father’s efforts to drive away the uke might have 
been unsuccessful, it was well to trick them by failing to observe mourning so 


* The spirits to whom he offered sacrifice were: the »ra (group) okwutE (stone), the alusi or 
matrimonial spirit and the ani who are land or clan spirits. The first group of spirits are those who 
during life were the advisers of the 2kpalla of the clan. In death they form a like group in the spirit 
land. To okwutE two meanings are attached. The stones may refer to the shrine at which these 
spirits are worshipped. It is also possible that stone refers to the fact that the decisions of these clan 
advisers were final and they were hard to move. 
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that they would not bring further unhappiness to the family. “By acting as if 
nothing had happened we sought to fool the uke,”’ said my informant. 


THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF DEATH IN IBO CULTURE 


The reaction of Ibo society to deaths of its members will be examined from 
two points of view: 1. Death as a social sanction; 2. The effect in Ibo society of 
the disruption caused by death. 

1. Death As a Social Sanction. The identification of health and life with 
“good” and sickness and death with “evil,’’ provides Ibo society with a potent 
socio-psychological sanction applicable for enforcing compliance with socially 
accepted patterns of behavior. The case material aptly illustrates the function- 
ing of the death sanction in various phases of social control. Two cases show its 
use as a legal sanction. In the case of G (Case 5), the fear of death is the coer- 
cive force underlying an oath, while the death of A (Case 6) illustrates how this 
same fear reacts to compel an agent to honor his contractual obligations to his 
principal. The assumption made by the Ibo that infant and child deaths, case 
of J. E. (Case 2) and “repeater children” (Case 11), are the result of marital 
discord and parental neglect, demonstrates the applicability of this sanction in 
maintaining the effective functioning of domestic institutions. Finally the cases 
of H (Case 7) and F (Case 8) show the effectiveness of the death sanction in en- 
forcing the mores (alu prohibitions) of the Ibo community. 

2. The Effect in Ibo Society of the Disruption Caused by Death. Every death 
which occurs disrupts, either slightly or seriously, the normal functioning of one 
or more social units of the community. Ibo society naturally resents this dis- 
ruption and one means of expressing this feeling is the concepts it formulates 
as to the causes of death. Where the loss is minor, the concept of cause is lightly 
tinted by resentment and hence no ulterior or anti-social motive is ascribed as 
the reason of death. This fact is illustrated in the death of D who died at an 
age when he had largely fulfilled the roles which constituted his participation 
in society. Therefore his loss as a living member of the community was not only 
slight but adequately compensated for by the addition of a beneficent spirit 
force in the ani mm?. Since resentment did not participate in formulating an 
explanation of his death, the onwutci concept is phrased as a socially acceptable 
manner for death to occur. Sharply contrasting this death concept is that of the 
oath of the worid, which definitely imputes an anti-social motive for death. 
The resentment expressed in this concept is clearly explained by the case of E. 
Her death disrupted a newly established family unit, deprived the husband’s 
family of offspring who would carry on the family name, the family titles, the 
continued performance of rites at the ancestral shrine; and lastly, the eco- 
nomic loss of the bride price. The family of E was as deeply concerned, for in 
the absence of any mechanism for returning the bride price, it was likely that 
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strained relations would follow between the two groups. Under these circum- 
stances the community readily imputed anti-social behavior to E in explaining 
her death. Between these poles the other interpretations of the causes of death 
can be graduated on the basis of resentment expressed by society in their for- 
mulation. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


SEXUAL AND FAMILIAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN NORTHERN HAITI* By GEORGE EATON SIMPSON 


HE focal point of Haitian peasant social organization is the family group. 

During childhood and adolescence this group is the family of orientation; 
in adulthood it is primarily the family of procreation. However, these two 
familial groups are partially merged in those instances where a man establishes 
his own family on a segment of the undivided land of the extended family. 
Even when sons and daughters leave the family land, the bonds of kinship are 
not shattered; and family pride and family solidarity are manifested in such 
ways as the ability to recite genealogy, the eagernesss to establish some familial 
connection with a visitor or a new acquaintance, and the reciprocal obligations 
of kinsmen. Mutual aid rendered by relatives in the Haitian countryside in- 
cludes participation in agricultural and house-building coumbites (cooperative 
labor parties attended by relatives and neighbors), the lending of tools and 
domesticated animals, and assistance on such occasions as weddings, bals, First 
Communion, vodun ceremonies, funerals and other services for the dead. 


THE INSTITUTION OF PLACAGE! 


While there is no way of determining the proportion of Haitian peasant 
families which are based on legal marriage, a reasonably accurate estimate 
would be twenty per cent.? Most of the peasants who have established families 
without civil or ecclesiastical ceremonies would prefer, because of the teachings 
of the Catholic church, to be legally married. However, to get married would 
cost twenty or twenty-five gourdes,’ a large sum for most peasants. What the 
average man does is to enter into a socially but not legally sanctioned relation- 
ship with a peasant woman. Such women are called placées, but they are not 
all of the same type and rank. A femme caille shares her mate’s house, while a 
maman pitite is a woman who has borne children for a man without living in his 
house. A femme placée does not live ia her consort s house, and she has given 


* An expansion of the paper presented to the American Anthropological Association in De- 
cember, 1941. The data presented here were obtained on a field trip to Haiti which was made pos- 
sible by a post-doctoral fellowship from the Social Science Research Council, New York City. 
I am indebted to M. J. Herskovits, Kingsley Davis, and J. B. Cinéas for valuable suggestions and 
assistance. 

1 For an excellent description of the peasant family in Mirebalais see M. J. Herskovits, Life 
in a Haitian Valley, Ch. 6. Dr. Price Mars gives a concise account of peasant family conditions in 
Formation Ethnique, Folk-Lore Et Culture Du Peuple Haitien, pp. 97-105. 

? This statement is based upon information given by informants, upon the records of the 
Catholic priest and of the Civil Officer of the State for the Commune of Plaisance, and upon studies 
by Dr. Price Mars and Maurice Dartigue. Dr. Mars, op. cit., p. 111, states that 9,000 of the 30,000 
baptisms in the archdiocese of Port-au-Prince in 1933 represented legitimate births. However, 
one would expect the percentage of legitimate births to be higher in the capital than in a predomi- 
nantly rural region. For Mr. Dartigue’s results and those of the author’s study of Plaisance see the 
section on Peasant Children in this article. 3 Five gourdes are the equivalent of one dollar. 
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him no children. None of these women have any legal rights whatever to sup- 
port or to the estates of deceased concubines. The femme caille is the principal 
mate, and the one who may later become the legal wife. The maman pitite may 
or may not live in a house and cultivate a piece of land belonging to her con- 
sort. Moral claims to a man’s property stand in a descending order for these 
three classes of placées. Still another type of relationship is known as “bien 
avec.”’ A man has relations frequently with a woman of this kind, but she is not 
limited to one man, and the individual who visits her most often can not re- 
proach another man whom he may find with her. A “‘bien avec” ranks above a 
prostitute because she does not accept everyone and she does not practice 
openly. Now and then a man may give such a woman a pair of shoes or a dress. 

A peasant, then, may have, according to his taste and means, a legal wife, 
or a femme caille and one or more mamans pitites, femmes placées, and “‘bien 
avecs.”” Many peasants have at least one mate in addition to a legal wife or 
principal placée. The peasant who has such women does not have them simply 
for sexual reasons. A woman is a valuable aid because she works hard and costs 
little. One builds her a small house, gives her a garden and permits her to con- 
duct business in the market. This arrangement is sufficient for her wants and is 
economically advantageous for the man. In some cases the head “wife” and 
several other placées live in the same courtyard. Occasionally the woman with 
the highest rank manages to maintain amicable relations with the other women 
associates of her partner, but the development of bitter hatreds and conflicts is 
the rule. 

Plagage may be as stable a relationship as legal marriage. Some couples have 
lived together for twenty, thirty, forty, or even fifty years in unions which have 
been mutually satisfying, and which have been characterized by relations with 
no other persons except their spouses. However, these constitute only a very 
small proportion of the total relationships between Haitian peasant men and 
women. How small this proportion is no one can say definitely, but perhaps 
three-fourths of the peasant men, and possibly more, have or have had at one 
time one or more mates in addition to a legal wife or femme caille.! 


4 The system of concubinage found throughout the rural districts of Haiti requires an excess 
of females. Since no census has ever been taken it is impossible to determine what the sex ratio is. 
However, my informants, both in the country and in the villages and towns, were unanimous in 
their opinion that there are (and always have been) more females than males in the Republic. A 
part of this difference may be due to the greater number of males than females who have migrated 
to the Dominican Republic and to Cuba. Differential mortality rates may account for some of the 
discrepancy, but I have no evidence on this possibility. Of course, some men were killed in the 
various revolutions which occurred from Independence until the Occupation, but one would expect 
these casualties to be offset by deaths in childbirth and deaths due to the strenuous life which 
peasant women lead. One factor which must be considered is that many of the femme placées, and 
some of the maman pitites, are very young girls who later become femmes cailles or legal wives of 
other men. For an interesting discussion of the problem of accounting for the carrying on of the 
system of polygynous marriage in Dahomey, see M. J. Herskovits, Dahomey, I, pp. 300-301. 
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Usually when a man tires of a placée he may discard her with little diffi- 
culty. This depends, however, upon the character of the woman, and whether 
or not she wishes to create a scandal. A man may be afraid to desert a woman 
for fear of the revenge she may take on himself and her successor. If they have 
children and the man has some funds, he gives her some recompense and pro- 
vides for his children in accordance with his affection for them and his means. 
In most cases, however, the man and his femme caille are bound by the force of 
habit, by affection, by their children, and by their common economic interests. 

When placage exists between a man of some social position’ and a woman 
of the ordinary people, the man may break the relationship at any time. If a 
town man has a placée, his future parents-in-law may ask him if he is through 
with her. 

Thirty or forty years ago “‘the giving of wine’ was customary when a preg- 
nancy followed an affair between a peasant girl and a man of the superior so- 
cial class. The young man would first write a letter to the parents of the girl, 
and in most cases he received an affirmative reply.* Then he would present 
himself at the girl’s home on a Sunday accompanied by his friends from the 
village. This was the occasion of a great festival which included a bal, a dinner, 
and various liquors, especially wine, and sometimes champagne was served. If 
the man had the means, he bought a carreau of land (about three acres), built a 
small house for the young woman, and gave her the things necessary for earn- 
ing her living. Relationships of this sort were more or less ephemeral, although 
in some cases children born of these unions tried to identify themselves with 
their fathers. Usually, however, after the young woman was abandoned by the 
town man, she was taken as a placée or married by a man of her own social class 
and her children became members of the new family group. This practice of 
“giving wine”’ is almost unknown today. 

Peasants comments on plagage are interesting. One man said: “It is better 
not to buy the cat in the bag,” and added that it is better to have placage first 
because “‘if the woman is no good you can send her back to her father.’’ Peasant- 
women say: “No one loves poverty; it is better to be the placée of a rich man 
than the legal wife of a poor man.” 

Although Haitian countrymen have considerable latitude in sexual matters, 
they do not tolerate any irregularities on the part of their wives or placées. In- 
fidelity on the part of a mate calls for a beating, and perhaps even a killing, of 
the woman and her paramour. 


5 The Haitian social structure consists of a small, privileged elite (about 3 per cent of the total 
population), a small middle class, and the peasant mass. See G. E. Simpson, Haiti’s Social Struc- 
ture (American Sociological Review, 6, 1941), pp. 640-649. 

6 A rich peasant (a Grand Don) might become indignant with a daughter who became in- 
volved with a man of the village and say: ““My daughter is not for sale. It is too bad if she wishes 
to be so foolish. I intend for her to marry a peasant like herself.” 
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LEGAL MARRIAGE 


According to the records of the Catholic priest for the Commune of Plais- 
ance there were eighty-eight marriages performed in the church during 1926, 
eighteen in 1931, and thirteen in 1936, the three years selected by the writer for 
an examination of the vital statistics kept by this official. The difference be- 
tween the figures for 1926 and those for 1931 and 1936 undoubtedly is due to 
the greater propserity of the peasants in the earlier year. The Civil Officer of 
the State for this Commune estimated that the average annual number of mar- 
riages is thirty, and it should be noted that this number is for a populational 
unit of at least 30,000 persons.’ Prior to the presidency of Mr. Louis Borno 
(1922-1930) the cost of a legal marriage was twenty and one-half gourdes 
($4.10). Of this amount $2.10 went to the Catholic church (divided among the 
local priest, the Archbishop, and the local church fund), and the Civil officer 
received $2.00. In order to encourage legal marriages President Borno spon- 
sored a law making it unnecessary for applicants to register with the Civil Of- 
ficer. Thus the cost of marriage today is only $2.00, the fee for the priest. Less 
than one-fourth of the peasants who marry now go first to the Civil Officer, and 
these are usually persons who are relatively prosperous or those who do not 
know about the new law. According to the priest in Plaisance most of the 
peasants, at least before the price of coffee dropped radically in 1927, have pre- 
ferred to pay for the services of the church rather than to ask for ceremonies 
free of charge. Because of hard times in recent years this attitude is changing. 
For several years the rural school teachers have been carrying on propaganda 
for legal marriages, and if the economic condition of the peasants were better, 
the number of marriages would no doubt increase. 

The greatest number of marriages occur during March because the 19th of 
March is St. Joseph’s day. Since Saint Joseph is the patron of good husbands 
and wives, this is the day for “‘levé-la-grace’’ (Creole for “‘relever la grace’), i. e., 
the day to abandon this sin (placage) and approach God. The marriage is cele- 
brated in the village and communion is taken (First Communion if they have 
never had it, or if they have had First Communion, they resume the commun- 
ion which they have not been permitted to take during placage). 

Within a day or two after the wedding ceremony a reception is held at the 
home of the bride’s father. Such a reception, which the writer attended in 
March, 1937, was preceded by attendance at mass in Plaisance. After the serv- 
ice the friends and relatives of the bride and groom walked to the family estate, 
a distance of about six miles. The bridal party, consisting of twenty or twenty- 
five people, was preceded by a pret’savanne (a farmer who can recite some of 


7 Peasant women are more desirous of marrying than are the men. Marriage enhances the 
status of a woman more than it does that of a man, and some men are not anxious to assume the 
obligations of marriage. 
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the rites of the Catholic church) carrying a white flag. As is customary in the 
country the women had removed their best shoes and stockings at the edge of 
the village, and these were carried in their hands until the group was within a 
short distance of its destination. They were then put on again. The bride wore 
a veiland carried a lighted candle, the groom wore a white suit. About one hun- 
dred feet from the bride’s father’s house the party paused for about five min- 
utes of praying and singing. All then proceeded into the house, with the bride, 
groom, pret’savanne, and the closest relatives going into one of the smaller 
rooms for additional songs, prayers, and advice to the young couple. This 
service lasted nearly an hour, with the pret’savanne making considerable use of 
his white flag and a crucifix. Immediately after this procedure a wedding din- 
ner was served to the whole party in the main room of the house. The pret’sa- 
vanne occupied the place of honor, and received the best of everything. He 
brought his flag to the table and continued to wave it and to lead chants from 
time to time during the meal. Stories and gossip were exchanged, but there 
was no dancing because the wedding occurred during Lent. In former years 
wedding receptions were often large affairs with scores of guests present and 
lavish entertainment which cost several hundred dollars. In 1937 most of the 
peasants who could afford marriage ceremonies were not prosperous enough to 
pay for elaborate receptions. 

There are certain differences between the marriage customs in northern 
Haiti and those observed by Professor Herskovits near Mirebalais. In Mire- 
balais it is necessary to notify the dead of both families of an approaching 
marriage by visits to the cemetery® but this is not required in the North. Also, 
while Professor Herskovits found that “except for the Church wedding and 
less elaborate festivities to celebrate the event, the rites which mark a placage 
mating do not greatly differ from those which mark a legal marriage,’’® it is 
not customary in the North for placage to be preceded by any ceremonies or to 
be followed by a reception. It is necessary in the North for those who are 
fidéles in the vodun cult" to notify their chief gods when they are ready to 
marry, but this is not done prior to placage. There is a special ceremony for 
those whose chief Joa is Erzilie,“ but for the other gods the procedure is uni- 

8 M. J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley, pp. 111-112. ® Tbid., p. 112. 

10 The hybrid religious cult of Haitian peasants, the beliefs, and practices of which have been 
derived from African tribal religions, Catholicism, and European witchcraft. (See ibid., Part IIT.) 

1 One of my informants whose chief loa-protecteur was Erzilie gave the following account of 
this ceremony. “If a man or a woman who has been chosen by Erzilie wishes to marry he or she 
must go through a special, private ceremony to find out whether or not Erzilie approves of the 
prospective match. The devotee obtains a bottle of some non-alcoholic drink, a special cake deco- 
rated with candy, some perfume, a number of silk handkerchiefs, and a gold ring. He then calls 
Erzilie, who arrives weeping. If the Zange (god) agrees to the marriage she adopts the fiancée as a 
daughter, or if the fidéle is a woman, the fiancé as her son. She takes the gold ring and puts it on a 
white plate, pours some rum there and lights it. Finally, she returns the ring to the devotee’s finger. 
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form. For loas other than Erzilie the fidéle puts olive oil in a bowl, floats a 
small wooden cross with a wick attached to it on the oil, and lights the wick. 
The bowl is placed on a table before a niche for the Joa, and a goblet of water 
is set beside it. The fidéle then addresses his chief Joa, asking him if the pro- 
posed marriage is agreeable to him. The Joa gives his answer in a dream, in 
words spoken by a possessed person, or by possessing the one contemplating 
marriage. If consent is granted, the marriage will be successful; if not, it will 
be a very unfortunate affair. The Joa usually consents, but if he expresses dis- 
approval the peasant, in most cases, will refuse to proceed with the marriage. 

The Haitian peasant does not approve of marriages or placage relationships 
between first cousins, and such marriages are also rather rare in the elite. 
Marriages between uncles and nieces or between nephews and aunts are re- 
garded by the peasant as impious and were not permitted by Haitian law until 
Mr. Borno’s presidency. Only two or three cases of uncle-niece marriage have 
occurred in the elite and no one can recall a marriage of nephew and aunt. 
The Catholic Church requires a special dispensation for marriages of these 
types, and even for the marriage of first cousins. Neither civil nor ecclesiastical 
law is necessary to prevent the marriage of close relatives in the country A 
generation or so ago a man’s daughter and his godson could not marry because 
they were considered to be brother and sister. This is still the custom in the 
rural districts, but it is no longer followed in the towns. 

It is very unusual for a man of the elite to leave town life and take up resi- 
dence with a femme caille in the country. Occasionally peasant women who 
have moved to town marry men of the elite, but such marriages are rare and 
the women involved in them can hardly be regarded as peasants. Unless the 
husband in a marriage of this type is very rich, such a woman is not really 
accepted by the elite, although she is tolerated. The children of such marriages, 
if given opportunities, may come to be persons of some importance. It is even 
possible, though not common, for the child of a man of the elite and his country 
placée to attain some prominence, provided that the circumstances are favor- 
able (for example, if his mother works hard to give him an education). 

Divorce seldom occurs among the peasants. Divorce actions are expensive, 
and then the majority of peasant marriages are entered into after several 
years of placage, and they are, therefore, stable unions before the legal marriage 
is effected. Where marriages are dissolved, it is by separation rather than by 
divorce. A widow rarely remarries in the country. The usual thing is for her 
to become a placée to the houngan" who treated her husband, or to a “Grand 


(The ring is a wedding ring with Erzilie’s name stamped on the inside.) This ring must never be 
touched by a prostitute, otherwise the fidéle would become impotent forever. If Erzilie does not 
approve of the marriage, and the follower marries anyway, the marriage will not last very long be- 
cause the unfortunate marriage partners will not be able to have sexual intercourse.” 

2 Practitioner of magic. 
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Don” (prosperous farmer) of the region, or to a friend in the village. Some 
widows, however, neither remarry nor become placées. 


PEASANT HABITATIONS AND PLANTATIONS 


The typical peasant house or caille is about twenty-five feet long and twelve 
feet wide, and is divided into three rooms. The center room is used as a com- 
bined dining and living room, with one of the smaller rooms serving as a bed- 
room for the parents and the other as the children’s bedroom. The kitchen is a 
small hut about ten by twelve feet in size, simply constructed and located a 
short distance from the main caille. There are usually one or more houses for 
storing food in the immediate vicinity of the kitchen. In the Artibonite (cen- 
tral Haiti) the houses are often built on posts which extend six or eight feet 
above the ground with smooth limestone knobs placed at the top of the posts 
to prevent rats from getting into the provisions. The elevation of these houses 
also protects the food from dampness. In the region around Plaisance, how- 
ever, nearly all of the houses are constructed on the ground. The caille, the 
kitchen, the houses, the glacée (coffee drying platform), and the courtyard 
constitute the habitation. The courtyard is utilized almost as frequently as the 
house itself as a gathering place for family discussions, and each morning it is 
swept as carefully as the earthen floor of the house. Around the habitation is 
the plantation, which consists of various fields and gardens, which often total 
less than three or four acres. 


THE EXTENDED FAMILY—PAST AND PRESENT 


In more prosperous families one finds within a short distance of the main 
caille the habitations of the sons, grandsons, nephews, and other relatives of 
the Grand Don. These persons cultivate the land owned by the extended 
family. Such a family is that of Anesthal Maximain, a Plaisance peasant in his 
eighties, whose descendants live in the Seventh District of the Section of 
Bassin and the Fourth District of the adjoining Section of Mapou. Fré Maxi- 
main has lost four children, but he has eight children living, as well as many 
grandchildren and a few greatchildren. The Haitian family includes not only 
the ascending and descending relatives of all degrees, but also the farthest 
removed collateral kin whose lineage is almost lost in the dim past. Sometimes 
even godfathers, godmothers, and godchildren are counted as members of the 
family group. These latter are often as important in family affairs as blood 
relatives themselves. It is not unusual to hear an individual say about another 
man: “He is my brother because we have the same godfather.”’ Frequently a 
godson claims a part of the estate of his godfather, and the legitimate heirs 
often consider this as quite natural. The oldest man is the leader of the family, 
a true patriarch to whom all members of the extended family owe obedience 
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and respect.'* In the past nothing could be done without his approval. He was 
consulted about marriages, and while his word was not absolute in these 
matters, his wishes were not lightly disregarded. He decided on the services, 
the ceremonies, and the practices associated with mourning. He was the guard- 
ian of the property titles and the other valuable papers of the family. There is 
no dowry and no bride-price in rural Haiti, and one did not dare to ask him 
for a part of the family property because he alone was 4 /a droit de la famille. 
If any of the family’s undivided land could be spared he assigned a tract to a 
male relative for the use of his immediate famiiy.’4 Endless disputes of the 
boundaries of these plots of land invariably occurred. As long as the family 
continued to function there was not only no question of the sale of any of its 
land, but every effort was made to acquire additional land. Since the American 
Occupation there has been a marked diminution in the authority of the eldest 
male. The peasant tends more and more to emancipate himself from the 
extended family group, and to lead an individual and independent life. In the 
near future the Grand Don may be nothing but a memory. 
STATUS OF WOMEN 

The husband’s caprices have the force of law in the peasant family. His 
wife or placée must give him unquestioning obedience. Twenty-five years ago 
men whipped their spouses for disobedience, for criticizing their behaviour 
with mistresses, because their meals were not ready or were insufficient, and 
because of jealousy, but such treatment is unusual today.® 

In a legal marriage in the country, or in a plagage mating where the prin- 
cipals look forward to an eventual marriage, the woman plays an important 
role. Haitian law does not permit a legally married woman to make an impor- 
tant decision involving money without the consent of her husband. In plagage 
the man’s word is everything and the woman has no redress at law. However, 
because of the knowledge which she has gained in her trading contacts with 
the villages and towns, the woman is more practical than the man, and she 
acts as the treasurer of the family. Before establishing their common house- 
hold, her lover intrusts her with his small fortune, or at least he gives her 
garden produce and livestock to sell in order to obtain money to buy house- 
hold equipment. She continues to do the buying and selling as long as the 
relationship lasts. She purchases clothing for her husband and her children, 


8 Compare with M. J. Herskovits, ibid., pp. 125-127. 

4 See G. E. Simpson, Haitian Peasant Economy (Journal of Negro History, 25, 1940), pp. 
503-506. 

6 An interesting sidelight on husband-wife relations is the practice, in the country, of eating 
separately. Sometimes the marriage partners will eat together during the first week of marriage, 
but ordinarily the wife brings food to her husband and returns to the kitchen to eat. Formerly 
those who lived in the villages ate separately, but the wives did not eat in the kitchen. Today 
they usually eat together. 
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tobacco, “grog,’’ and even finds the money necessary for her spouse to gamble 
with at a cock fight. A peasant will often say he has no money in the house 
when the truth is that he does not wish to do business without his wife or 
placée. 

The same situation obtains when a man acquires an additional placée. This 
woman is provided with a garden, and most of the returns frum it go to her. 
The placée operates her own household, and is not merely the peasant’s slave. 
Sometimes a peasant esteems highly an extra placée, gives her much property, 
and receives advice from her. This, however, is the exception. Generally a 
placée of a married man takes everythir.g she can get because he may desert 
her at any time. 

The peasant woman is proud of the confidence which her partner has in 
her. She may say: “I am a woman. I cannot make an important decision 
myself,” but while seeming to leave the authority in her spouse’s hands, actu- 
ally she may be the leader by virtue of the many pertinent suggestions which 
she gives.’® Because of this influence she is often the one who is responsible for 
the choice of a houngan for the treatment of the sick or for a vodun ceremony, 
and for determining the fate of the children. 


SEXUAL DIVISION OF LABOR 


An important duty of a peasant woman is to work in the fields with her 
husband or consort. The task of transporting produce to market is performed 
almost entirely by women. Peasant men probably do less than ten per cent of 
the work connected with the disposition of the crops. Women carry loads of 
produce on their heads, or drive pack animals bearing goods, from their homes 
to village and town markets. Additional trips to the village are made to pur- 
chase supplies needed by the family. Laundry work is done by the women in 
the stream of the region where they live. The care of children, cooking, clean- 
ing, and other household duties are other parts of women’s work. In these 
latter tasks they are often assisted by the older children of the family. The 
work of married women and placée in rural Haiti is strenuous, and they have 
few diversions. It is not unusual for a woman to “travel on the Grand Route”’ 
(i.e., to go to the village to sell produce or to buy supplies) until the day before 
her child is born, and it is not unheard of for a child to be born along the road- 
side. It is very common for a woman to carry a small child on her back when 
she goes to market. 


One of the principal tasks of the men is work in the fields, that is, clearing 


‘6 One informant estimated that the oldest male of the family or other relatives of standing, 
is consulted in about fifty per cent of the cases when decisions concerning important family affairs 
(such as the purchase of land) are pending. He claimed that the man acts alone in approximately 
one-third of these situations, the woman alone in less than two per cent of these matters, and that 
a joint decision is made about one-fifth of the time 
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the land, planting, weea -g, and harvesting crops. However, the women are 
usually present when the men are working in the fields, with the exception of 
the occasions when the land is cleared, and the women often work in the gar- 
dens without the men, especially when the fields need weeding. House-building 
is men’s work, and houses are usually built by inviting the male friends and 
relatives of the neighborhood to join a coumbite’ for this purpose. On such 
occasions the women of the family are present to cook for the builders. Men 
take care of any livestock which the family may possess, although women look 
after the animals when the men are absent. Heavy loads such as wood and 
coffee are carried by men, but as a rule this does not include transporting 
such things to market (the women carry small accounts or else use pack ani- 
mals). 
PEASANT CHILDREN 

There are three classes of children in Haiti: /égitime children are those 
whose parents are legally married; naturel children are offspring whose fathers 
recognize them as their children, but who either cannot afford to or who 
refuse to marry the mothers; and the children who are non reconnu, that is, 
children whose fathers are unknown, or known, either will not or cannot 
acknowledge their parenthood. (A married man is prohibited by law from 
recognizing a child born to a woman other than his wife.) 

Haitian law requires parents to register the birth of a child with the least 
possible delay. When parents are unable to pay for a birth certificate, which 
costs two and one quarter gourdes, they may wait two or three years before 
registering the birth with the Civil Officer, but such delays are less common 
than in the past because the registration law is now being more strictly en- 
forced.'§ 

An examination of the baptismal records of the priest for the Commune of 
Plaisance revealed that for the three years, 1926, 1931, and 1936, 16.3% of the 
3,279 births were légitime, 75.3% were naturel, and 8.3% were non-reconnu. 
These births include only the Catholic families of the Commune, but since 
95% of the peasants are at least nominally Catholics these figures would seem 
to be reliable for the whole population of the Commune. According to the 
Civil Officer legitimate births constitute one-fourth of the total registrations, 


17 A coumbite is a cooperative enterprise to which relatives and neighbors are invited. The 
sponsor of the cowmbite provides food and liquor for the occasion and obligates himself to assist 
others when they call upon him. 

18 It is impossible to say at what time during the year the greatest number of births occur, 
but more births are registered during the last three months of the year than during other months. 
Registrations are high in the North in these months because the harvest of coffee provides the 
peasants with a little surplus cash with which to pay the registration fees. Fewer births are 
registered in November than in October and December because November is the month of the 
dead. 
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natural births 70%, and “enfants non reconnu” 5%. M. Dartigue found in 
his study of 884 rural families that 25% claimed to be legally married.'® 

As soon as possible after the birth registration a child is baptized. The 
devil has full claim to an unbaptized child, and all sorts of misfortunes may 
befall him. If the parents are unable to pay the two and one half gourde fee 
for Catholic baptism, this event may be postponed for several months or even 
several years, but the rite is usually performed before the child is seven years 
old. 

The training which peasant children receive in the family group begins at 
an early age. They are given light tasks to perform around the house and in 
the fields. By the age of ten they may accompany their mothers to market, 
carry water from the river, help with the preparation of meals and the care of 
young children, and do some weeding in the rice fields. In addition to acquiring 
proficiency in agriculture, a boy may learn a trade, such as tailoring or car- 
pentry, from an uncle or grandfather. Parents, older brothers, uncles and 
aunts, and grandparents give informal instruction in the moral code of the 
country, and advise children when they are in difficulty. Much of the child’s 
fund of information concerning the loas of the vodun cult, zombies, loups 
garous, and diablesses*® comes from the legends which are told in the evening 
when the family gathers in courtyard. The one subject upon which the child 
gets no deliberate enlightenment from his parents is that of sex. A father 
would consider it an indignity to talk with his child about sexual matters. A 
boy’s sexual knowledge is gained mainly from friends who tell him about their 
personal experiences and the stories which they have heard from others. The 
young girl gets her instruction along these lines by talking with companions 
while traveling on the Grande Route and by personal experiences. Her mother 
plays almost no part in her sexual education. 

Before the American Occupation children in the country were strictly 
disciplined. Children were punished for playing without the permission of 
their parents, for returning late from an errand, for stealing and lying, and for 
other offenses.24 Whippings were common. For some offense, often a slight 
one, a child was made to kneel for three hours, sometimes on salt or on a 
piece of rough iron, with his arms outstretched. For mor, ‘erious offenses a 


19 M. Dartigue, Conditions Rurales en Haiti (Bulletin 13, Service National de la Production 
Agricole et de L’Enseignement Rural, 1938), p. 1. 

2° Loas is another term for the gods of the vodun cult. Loujs garous are sorcerers who have 
the power to change themselves into dogs, horses, trees, and other animals or objects. Zombies 
are dead persons who have been brought back to life by sorcerers. Diablesses are spirits of girls 
who have died before having sexual intercourse. 

*1 If a young girl became pregnant she knew that her parents would whip her, and if her lover 
refused to marry her, living in her parents’ home was insufferable until the birth of her child. 
After this event the girl was tolerated and supported. 
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child was beaten until he bled, kept prisoner in a room, sent to jail, to the army, 
or to the “‘central house of correction” at Port-au-Prince, or thrown out of the 
house. The father, whom the children call “the chief,” almost invariably 
administered the punishment, although at this time any child who misbehaved 
on the Grande Route was liable to be punished by an adult who happened to 
be present, even though this person was not a relative. When the child re- 
turned home, he was punished again by his parents. 

Today discipline is more lax. Parents are less able to control their children, 
and there is much rebellion, disobedience, and argument. Dissatisfied children 
are much more likely to leave home and take up residence in the towns than 
they were in former years, consequently corporal punishment is used more 
sparingly. A part of this change in parent-child relations may be attributed to 
the American Occupation. The American officials prohibited corporal punish- 
ment, and parents who resorted to it were severely dealt with. Also, the aboli- 
tion of compulsory military service has made young men less afraid of visiting 
the towns and of staying in them if they feel they are being mistreated at 
home. 

An interesting institution for peasant children is the Ti-moune arrarge- 
ment. This custom of sending children to live for several years with village or 
town families has been followed since the founding of the Republic of Haiti, 
but the explanation of it and the merits and demerits of the practice are not 
altogether clear. Following Independence the nation was ruled by military 
leaders, with the sons of the elite occupying the positions of officers and the 
sons of peasants acting as common soldiers. While the young men of the elite 
were exempt from onerous military service, the peasant young spent as much 
as ten or twenty years in the army. It was very desirable, then, for a peasant 
to have an influential protector. If he were a Ti-moune of a military chief or a 
prominent man of the village or town, he was excused from military duty. 
Another factor which encouraged the development of this institution was the 
Rural Code promulgated by President Boyer, ruler of Haiti from 1818 to 
1843. This code designated two categories of Haitians: those who were citizens 
of the towns, and the residents of the rural sections. Since the urban dwellers 
were given certain privileges which were denied the country people, an incen- 
tive existed for becoming a town man. While it seems doubtful if this law 
aroused a widespread desire among the peasants to migrate to the towns, it 
probably gave some support to Ti-moune customs. Some informants claim 
that another element in this situation is the gain made by some peasants in 
sending children to families of the elite. This advantage might be simply that 
of having a town man as a counselor, or it might consist of the benefit to be 
derived from having a member of the family who had gained experience or 
training of value in the larger world of the town, or, in some cases, of actual 
recompense. Professor Herskovits found that in Mirebalais the giving of a 
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child in this manner is regarded as “‘a token of friendship,’ and in a communi- 
cation to the writer he states that this institution is an example of “the adop- 
tion complex in Negro cultures.” Professor Herskovits bases his conclusion 
upon extensive field research in West Africa, Dutch Guiana, Haiti, and the 
United States, and is no doubt correct in maintaining that the tradition of 
adoption is an important part of the Ti-moune system. 

Whether the 7i-moune institution is beneficial or harmful is a controversial 
question among Haitians. Those who criticize the practice say that servitude 
debases character, that it prevents the development of the child, and that it 
forces him into an inferior social class where he remains forever (“‘whoever is a 
Ti-moune remains a Ti-moune and dies a Ti-moune’’). They point out that 
some Ti-mounes are sent into the streets from early morning until late at 
night to sell bread, coffee, rapadoux (unrefined sugar), Mabi (a fermented 
drink), and miscellaneous merchandise. Some are even encouraged to beg for 
their masters. Some of these children are dirty, some do not get enough to eat, 
and most of them sleep on the floor. Without doubt some families do exploit 
their Ti-mounes and teach them little or nothing of value. Those children who 
have been mistreated either remain in service indefinitely in the towns, become 
vagrants, or return to their local sections with undesirable habits and little 
interest in agriculture. Young girls who have lived in the homes of Grand 
Mounes swell the ranks of the prostitutes after being initiated by their masters 
and the sons and friends of their masters. 

The defenders of the Ti-moune custom contend that peasant children who 
are sent to live with town families are “‘civilized’”’ by this experience. They 
claim that some Ti-mounes are sent to schoo] (this is true, but the parents of 
the child pay the costs of such training) and that others learn useful trades. 
They cite cases of Ti-mounes who have risen in the social scale without un- 
pleasant experiences. Some Ti-mounes have become the friends and social 
equals of their former masters, and a few have been adopted as members of 
the families with which they have lived. These persons believe that the young 
men who turn out badly would have constituted the rabble in their own sec- 
tions, and that they would be pursued constantly by the law wherever they 
were. They are certain that the young girls who are well-behaved may arrange 
good marriages, and that those who become prostitutes would have done so 
anyway in their rural communities. 

The value or harm in the institution of the Ti-moune would seem to depend 
upon the character of the adopting families. Some of these persons treat the 
children who come to live with them in an exemplary manner, others get the 


maximum profit from their Ti-mounes and handle them as if they were beasts 
of burden. 


2 M. J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley, p. 103. 
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PEASANT ATTITUDES TOWARD SEX 

Sexual pleasure, to the Haitian peasant, is the greatest pleasure, and he 
has christened the sexual organ “the organ of joy.’’ Until he reaches a very 
advanced age, he uses all means in his power to conserve his virility, and his 
greatest chagrin is to become impotent, even because of age. Death alone, the 
peasant says, must put an end to sexual functioning. Impotence is an unfortu- 
nate accident, like blindness, deafness, paralysis and other accidents and 
infirmities which afflict humanity. 

Sexual relations prior to marriage are not taboo, and most peasants both 
men and women, have had sexual experience before entering marriage or 
placage. One peasant declared that such experience is necessary “because it is 
the law of God Himself.”’ This attitude is clearly seen in the belief concerning 
diablesses. ‘‘Diablesses are evil spirits who must live in the woods for several 
years before they can be admitted to Heaven. These devil-women are being 
punished for the crime of being virgins at the time of their deaths.’ The 
peasants greatly fear these women, who lurk along the country roads at dusk 
and try to attract the attention of men returning from their fields. If a man 
follows one of these women, she either disappears or turns into a horrible 
mixture of bones and flesh covered with mud. They are thought to possess 
strong magical powers which they may employ for evil purposes. To prevent a 
girl in the family who has died before having sexual relations from becoming 
a diablesse the relatives may arrange for a type of ritual intercourse. Five or 
ten dollars may be paid to some man, not a houngan, to perform this act upon 
the dead body with a piece of wood or other object. I cannot say how common 
this practice is. None of my informants would admit that it had ever been 
used in their own families, but all of them had heard of the rite and believed 
that it is still employed in some of the rural districts. The following accounts 
of diablesses was given by a Plaisance peasant. 


A diablesse is a woman who has died with her virginity, but God has prescribed love 
for human beings. When a virgin presents herself to Him, He returns her to earth. She 
then becomes a diablesse and lives in the woods. She calls to men, but if a man is un- 
fortunate enough to reply, he will become crazy because the diablesse will refuse to have 
intercourse with him. There is a diablesse in a nearby field. Children refuse to go into 
this field because they are sure to see her. She is very tall, and usually has a basket on 
her arm. She terrifies all who see her. During the night she goes to the river to take a 
bath and to launder her clothes. Often in the night one hears her crying: “Joseph, 
Joseph, Oh—Joseph Desjardin” (a peasant who lives in this neighborhood). 

There is another diablesse on the Grande Route between Pilate and Plaisance. One 
night my brother was returning home from the village. He saw a woman with a basket 
on her arm, and he said: “It is a shame to see a woman alone on the Grande Route at 


* G. E. Simpson, Haitian Magic (Social Forces, 19, 1940), p. 97. 
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this time.” The diablesse replied: ‘Because it is moonlight do you think that it is 
morning?”’ (That is, the night is not for you living men.) 


A common and expressive statement in the country is: “Celebrate Easter 
before Lent,” which means that the young woman should be pregnant before 
marriage. After a young man has manifested his intention, either by a formal 
“letter of demand,” or simply by paying frequent visits to the girl’s home, he 
has every right to his future wife or placée. 

There is no particular stigma attached to the woman who is not married, 
at least if she does not become a prostitute. Poverty makes the creation of a 
family difficult for many peasants, so some irregularities are overlooked pro- 
vided that they are more or less discreet. The married woman is highly es- 
teemed because ‘‘marriage comes from Heaven,”’ but if a placée is well provided 
for economically, she is respected by her relatives and neighbors. If a prostitute 
becomes conceited after her marriage, she is told: “Before your marriage, 
remember your old profession.” 

Despite the freedom in sexual matters before and during (for the men) 
marriage and placage, there is considerable sexual modesty among the peas- 
ants. Fishermen always wear loin cloths, and when men bathe in the river 
they do so far from the women of the neighborhood. Women wear slips while 
doing laundry work or bathing in a stream. Brothers and sisters sleep on the 
same natte until they are six or eight years of age, but from then on the sons 
sleep in one room and the daughters in another. After the boys are nine years 
old, boys and girls are not permitted to see one another naked while dressing 
and undressing or while bathing, and brothers and sisters are not allowed to 
discuss sexual subjects together. However, stories, songs, and joking remarks 
are replete with references to sexual matters, and some of the dances at country 
bals quite frankly imitate the sexual act. 

Apparently most of the peasants know little or nothing about homosexu- 
ality, and discussions of this matter have to be carried on carefully in order not 
to offend their sense of decency. The very expression “| ’homosexualité”’ 
embarrasses them, and they seem surprised that such practices exist when the 
heterosexual act is “so natural.’’ Homosexuality is said to be against the law 
of God, and is regarded as a curse in the country. Female homosexuality is 
known to the peasants as “Ma divine,” and the female homosexual is blamed 
for any misfortune which occurs in the region in which she resides. She is the 
cause of droughts, floods, pests, loss of crops, epidemics, and earthquakes. 
While homosexual practices are almost unknown in the country, they are found 
to some extent in the towns. 

Some peasants practice sodomy with donkeys and mares, but rarely with 


* For a discussion of attitudes toward homosexuality in Mirebalais see M. J. Herskovits, 
Life in a Haitian Valley, p. 117. 
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cows or mules. Such individuals are nicknamed “Lever la queue.” The justifica- 
tion for such acts is that it cures certain venereal diseases, particularly gonor- 
rhea. The number of peasants who engage in these practices is small, but those 
who profess faith in this treatment are not easily discouraged by its ineffec- 
tiveness. Masturbation is seldom practiced by the peasants. The great amount 
of freedom which the rural dwellers have practically eliminates auto-erotism, 
and artificial phalli are entirely unknown to the Haitian countrymen. 

Incestuous relations are not punished by law in Haiti, but public opinion, 
both in the towns and in the country, is very severe in this matter. The peas- 
ants say that the goat is the only animal that knows when he is having inter- 
course with his mother and sister, and it is for this reason that the goat is 
considered a cursed anima]. They maintain that if a horse finds out that he 
has had intercourse with his mother or sister his remorse is so great that he 
will commit suicide by refusing to eat. 

Only one case of transvestitism has occurred in the rural Section of Bassin. 
This person is now about thirty years of age, and while he usually dresses like 
a man, he sometimes put a dress on over his male attire, and occasionally he 
adds a ribbon to his costume. He works very hard on his land, washes, irons, 
sews, and takes care of his house. He has never been known to have an affair 
with a woman, but he has purchased gifts for men whom he likes. Most men 
avoid him, and while both men and women ridicule him, some women appar- 
ently feel sorry for him. His neighbors believe that he is a cursed person. 


POPULATION RESTRICTION 


In the villages and towns there is almost no knowledge of contraceptive 
devices. The peasant couple wishes to have children, and to have the largest 
number possible because a larze family is a powerful “force.” Children cost 
these people little or nothing, but their labor is of great assistance to the 
family. They say that “children are the fortune of the poor,” and “Tf it is 
necessary to choose between a large fortune without children and a large 
family without money, one must not hesitate to choose the large family with- 
out money.” On this question the attitude of the peasants has not changed for 
centuries.” 

A sterile woman is not highly regarded in the rural sections, and she may 
be called ‘‘mule.’’ The husband believes, and she also, that an enemy of a rival 
has caused the sterility by the use of bad magic. Many peasants are reluctant 
about allowing a surgeon to operate on girls and women in their families for 
fear that they will be made sterile. A peasant woman who is sterile is willing 
to spend all that she has for treatments with a medical doctor or a houngan. 
The latter prescribes various external and internal medicines, ceremonies for 


*% A common attitude in Africa. (M. J. Herskovits). 
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the Joas, and services for the dead. One informant said that if it were possible, 
women who are unable to bear children would buy them. 

There is much opposition to the restriction of births in the elite. Some 
professional men refrain from practicing contraception even though they are 
hardpressed financially or their wives are not in the best of health, and a num- 
ber of women who have been educated in France or in the United States will 
not do anything which is contrary to the teachings of the Catholic Church. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the size of the bourgeois family has shrunk in the 
past three decades from ten or twelve members to an average of six shows that 
some kinds of birth control are being employed. The large family, so common 
in the past, causes joking remarks today, and a town woman who has many 
children is regarded as a curiosity. The same reasons for the restriction of 
family size are found in Haiti as in Europe and America, namely the desire for 
a higher standard of living, the protection of health, an interest in more leisure, 
a belief in greater freedom and independence for women, and the wish to pro- 
vide better opportunities for children. Working class people of the towns 
experiment with crude methods of contraception which are usually ineffective 
and often harmful. 

While the average number of children in legal families in the towns has 
decreased, there are still many men who procreate children in all parts of the 
country without providing for their existence, without recognizing them, and 
perhaps forgetting them entirely. Some of the military chiefs of earlier 
periods had mistresses everywhere they were stationed and succeeded in pro- 
ducing fifty, sixty, or even more children. Most of these children never knew 
who their fathers were. 

Abortion is almost never attempted by peasant women because of the high 
value which they place upon children, and even in the towns abortions are 
not numerous. 

Infanticide is not unknown among the young married women of the towns 
who have failed in their attempts to avoid pregnancies by contraceptive 
methods. The practice of infanticide in the peasant class is rare and usually 
occurs under a particular set of circumstances. Before taking First Communion 
a young peasant girl spends a month in the village at the home of a woman 
called “‘Dédé” to learn her catechism. If she becomes pregnant as a result of 
a love affair during her stay in the village, she may resort to infanticide as a 
way out of an embarrassing situation. Except in such cases children are always 
welcomed. 

PROSTITUTION 


Irregular sexual relationships have been commonplace in Haiti throughout 
its history. White masters and overseers did not disdain to take black women 
as mistresses, and the institution of plagage has flourished since the founding 
of the Republic. However, prostitution is a comparatively recent development. 
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Houses of prostitution began in a small way in the towns. Young men of prom- 
inent families had sexual relations with girls in domestic service, and sometimes 
two or three men agreed to set up an establishment for a young girl. It was not 
unnatural that some of these girls, when abandoned by their patrons, should 
became professional prostitutes. Mention has already been made of the tend- 
ency of some peasant girls who have served as Ti-mounes in the homes of 
members of the elite to drift into the ranks of those known as femmes du 
monde, filles de jois, jeunesses, bouzins, mauvé mounes, léras, or l’orage calés. 
In the small villages the fille de joie was almost entirely unknown. Men of 
sixty-five and seventy today can recall very few exceptions to the rule, and 
these persons eventually moved to the towns to escape the criticism of the 
villagers. In the country, as in the villages, only marriage and plagage existed, 
and the young girl left her father’s house “‘by the big door” for one or the other 
of these relationships. Women adulterers and prostitutes in the villages and 
in the country were regarded as “scabby sheep” and during carnivals and at 
coumbites and funeral wakes they were the objects of the most sarcastic songs.” 

Today prostitution is practiced on a large scale, even in the country. The 
peasant girl becomes the placée of a young peasant, but if he cannot supply her 
economic needs she leaves him for another. If he can support her, she probably 
remains faithful to him, but if he cannot provide for her she may secretly add 
to the little which the man gives her (three gourdes a week, or even less). The 
money she receives is small: one gourde, ten centimes,”’ or even five centimes, 
and sometimes she is paid with vegetables, fruit, or meat. (It must be remem- 
bered that the daily wage for an able-bodied male laborer in Haiti is one gourde 
per day, and that.when a woman is employed for cash she earns from five to 
ten centimes daily.) During the harvest of the coffee crop, when cash is coming 
in weekly, she renounces temporarily her new trade. After a time she may 
migrate to the village or town, but she finds it difficult to establish herself 
there because of the competition, her inexperience, and the poverty of recent 
years. 

The factors which seem to be responsible for the expansion of the practice 
of prostitution in recent times are: the coming of foreigners, especially those 
from neighboring islands; the poverty of the country people; and the civil 
troubles that Haiti has had. After each war prostitution has increased. This 
was true of the war of the cacos under Salnave in 1865, the war between 
Légitime and Florvil Hyppolite (1888-1889), and the war between Firmin and 
Nord Alexis (1902). After 1902 houses of prostitution operated openly in the 
small villages, and their number increased during the caco wars of 1911-1915 
and the period of the American Occupation. 


26 See G. E. Simpson, Peasant Songs and Dances in Northern Haiti (Journal of Negro History, 
25, 1940) pp. 208, 214. 27 Ten cents. 
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CONCLUSION 


Kinship is thus seen to enter into the various phases of Haitian life to a 
much greater extent than it does in the industrial civilizations of Europe and 
America. Despite some recent changes the economic life of the peasant is in- 
extricably bound up with family organization. The production, distribution, 
and consumption of economic goods is regulated by the rules underlying the 
relationships between kinsmen, and even when children leave the family estate 
they continue to render mutual aid to relatives. The education of the child, 
if we employ that term in a broad way to cover the socialization process, is 
handled mainly by kinfolk. Fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts, and 
paternal grandparents do the processing of the raw human material. The 
political organization of the Haitian state does not affect the lives of the peas- 
ants very directly. The typical peasant says that he is a feeble man who cannot 
oppose the will of the government, and he tries to avoid having anything to 
do with its officers. 

Professor Kingsley Davis’ analysis of the factors which function to main- 
tain the unity of the family, namely, identification with the family, religious 
rituals, conflict with outsiders, and society-wide folkways and mores, is ap- 
plicable to the situation in rural Haiti.2* Those countrymen have never par- 
ticipated in the organization of sickness or burial societies, because the collec- 
tion of common funds to be divided in times of emergency is unthinkable to 
them.*® The peasants have no clubs, lodges, or associations of any type. One 
sees friends and neighbors at coumbites, marriages, funeral wakes, funeral cere- 
monies, bals, bodun services, and cock fights, and visits are paid on New 
Year’s Day, birthdays, and upon occasions of sickness, death and other un- 
fortunate circumstances. The people of the same courtyard and of the same 
district see one another often, render small services, and sometimes stay a 
long time to gossip. But distrust and superstition prohibit relations which 
are too frequent or too intimate. There is always the danger that one may be 
accused of being the cause of misfortunes which afflict another’s family. The 
man who says that he has no enemies, that he has never suspected his neigh- 
bors of injuring him or his family, that his acquaintances sometimes give him 
money to keep for them or ask him for advice, is the exception and is usually 
a man of some prominence in the community. The religious rites of the vodun 
cult are sponsored by family groups as ways of honoring the Joas and the dead, 


28 See Kingsley Davis, Marriage and the Family (unpublished manuscript, Chapter 5). 

2° Unless one is a gros-negre who is capable of replying to all attacks it is well not to excite 
the jealousy of neighbors and enemies by seeming to possess too much. One must hide his money 
carefully, and the best bank is a hole in the earth. However, in time one may forget the location 
of the bank, the money may rot or be washed away by rains, or lost when the father dies with 
his secret. When a crisis arises the peasant is forced to make a sacrifice, to sell some of his land or 
his livestock, or to borrow from a man in the village or a “Grand Don” at exorbitant interest. 
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giving thanks for favors granted, and asking for forgiveness.*® The solidarity 
of the family is enhanced by the real or imagined grievances against enemies,” 
and by such folkways and mores of the larger society as respect for parents, 
faithfulness of women to their spouses, assistance to relatives, the desirability 
of marriage and of having children, and the belief that the family should be 
kept intact as long as possible. 

The tightly-knit kinship structure and its institutions, especially in the 
rural districts, contribute to the perpetuation of the various features of Haitian 
society and culture, and these in turn, support the kinship order. The weaken- 
ing of the bonds of kinship will inevitably affect not only the whole social 
structure but the total social-cultural configuration. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


3° See M. J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley, Ch. 9 and G. E. Simpson, The Vodun Service 
in Northern Haili (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 42, 1940), pp. 236-237. 
31 See G. E. Simpson, Haitian Magic (Social Forces 19, 1940), pp. 97-98. 


COCOPA GENTES! By WILLIAM H. KELLY 
HIS paper is a brief account of the Cocopa gentile system and its cultural 
position in relation to other Yuman tribes. 

Descent group systems, among the Yuman speaking people, may be 
roughly grouped under two headings: Western and Eastern. One system centers 
in the mountains of Southern and Baja California and the other in the Colo- 
rado and Gila River valleys. It was formerly supposed that tribal lines made 
a sharp separation between these, and that the Cocopa system belonged with 
the River Yumans. New data, to be presented in this paper, appear to indicate 
that the Cocopa gentile system is a transitional one, with closest affiliation to 
the west. 

The Cocopa inhabited the extreme southern section of the Colorado River 
delta and speak? a Yuman dialect most closely related to the Kohuana and 
Halyikwamai,’ and very similar to the Dieguefio and Kamia. Their geographic 
position in relation to other tribes, during the last half of the nineteenth 
century, is shown on Map 1. The distribution of the various Cocopa groups 
in 1905 is shown on Map 2. It will be sufficient for the purpose of this paper to 
point out that each of the four Cocopa groups was politically autonomous and 
that culturally and dialectically the Zaman kwowa’o, wi ahwir, and h?a kutkel 
seem to have formed a single group while the hwanya‘k formed another. The 
gentile system, as such, in no way entered into the formation of these groups, 
which were, in fact, of a fairly unstable character, apparently splitting up and 
re-grouping according to the accidents of diverse types of leadership and the 
shifting of populations in accordance with the destruction and formation of 
farm land during the annual high water period. 


COCOPA GENTES 


I am using the word “‘gens”’ (S:mu?) in this paper to designate a patrilineal, 
exogamous descent group. It seems wise, in view of the wide diversity of terms 
employed by other investigators, to use this term consistently even when refer- 
ring to their findings among other Yuman tribes. 


1 The writer is indebted to Leslie Spier, Peveril Meigs, E. W. Gifford, George Devereux, and 
A. M. Halpern for unpublished material on various Yuman tribes and for many helpful sugges- 
tions. He also wishes to thank Clyde Kluckhohn for first suggesting that these studies would 
be worthwhile and for subsequent help and advice. My wife, Dorothea S. Kelly, not only assisted 
in the field but helped me to prepare this paper. 

The data presented here were secured while doing ethnographic field work for Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University, during the spring of 1940. 

2 Past tense refers to the general period 1880 to 1900; present tense to conditions as they 
exist today. 

’ The Kohuana and Halyikwamai were formerly neighbors of the Cocopa on the Colorado 
River. Their descendents now form a part of the Maricopa community on the Gila River. Leslie 
Spier, Yuman Tribes of the Gila River (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1933), pp. 1-41. 
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Cocopa gentes, in addition to being patrilineal and exogamous, are non- 
localized, non-autonomous, and possess certain animals, plants, or natural 
phenomena which may loosely be termed “totems” (sohwe). Another feature 
of this system is that all the women of each gens possess a common personal 
name.‘ 

Theory of membership in a gens is by descent through one’s own male 
ancestors from a mythical original member: one Cocopa male for each gens 
was created and given his gens name by the creator. 

All informants agreed that members of the same gens should not marry. 
This holds true even if the pair concerned are members of different tribes. Nor 
should anyone marry a person belonging to the mother’s gens. In 112 mar- 
riages, of which I have record, there is no single case of violation of the gens 
exogamy rule. There is one recent marriage of a man to a woman belonging to 
his mother’s gens. This has not created an adverse reaction because “there are 
so few people now, it cannot be helped.’’® 

Where gentes carry the same name (e.g. hati?am, hati?am helka, hat?am 
ramas, and hat?am pate”i), they are considered a unit under the exogamy rule. 
Exogamy, however, does not extend to gentes having the same totem or the 
same woman’s name. 

In former times it was the preferred practice for a woman to make her 
permanent home with her husband’s territorial group, but this was not an 
inflexible rule. At the present time the pair choose their residence according 
to circumstances. It was not unusual for a Kamia, Paipai, Kiliwa, or Dieguefio 
man to come into Cocopa territory, marry a Cocopa girl, and make his per- 
manent home with or near his wife’s family. I have record of four such mar- 
riages during the past fifty years and there were surely many others. All this 
verifies the direct information that the Cocopa have never had any feeling 
or tradition that any particular section of the delta belonged to any particular 
gens. 

The totemic feature enters to the extent that certain animals, plants, and 
natural phenomena are considered as “belonging”’ to the various groups. These 


* Most of my general ethnographic data relate to Western Cocopa culture. Valuable lines of 
inquiry plus comparative material were taken from Gifford’s Cocopa report which is based on 
data derived from Eastern Cocopa informants. E. W. Gifford, The Cocopa (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Volume 31, Number 2, 1933). 

The gentile system, however, was not reported in this monograph, having been treated pre- 
viously in his pioneer study of Southern California clans and moieties. E. W. Gifford, Clans and 
Moieties of Southern California (UC-PAAE, Vol. 14, No. 2, 1918). 

Gifford used only women’s names and totems for comparative material in this report. To 
this I have added Cocopa gens names. 

5 There are about 300 Cocopa living in the United States and 250 in Mexico. 

Besides gentile exogamy, the Cocopa are quite strict in regard to marriage to close kin. This 
extends to second cousins as well as to certain relatives by marriage. 
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totems, together with the gens name, were assigned by the creator. It was 
intended, according to one informant, that the totems would express the char- 
acter of the gens members. All gentes are assumed to have at least one such 
totem, even if my informants could not remember it. My attempt to get at the 
present attitude toward these totems met with complete failure. Informants 
were consistently indifferent, and there was frequent uncertainty in naming 
totems belonging to particular gentes.® 

Although a few women’s gentile names are the same or similar to the every- 
day name for the totem, the quite intimate association of the women’s names 
with the totem, as noted for the Mohave’ and Maricopa,' is not found. Among 
the Mohave the woman’s name is said to ‘“‘mean”’ the totem object although 
the totem object in ordinary conversation is designated by a word different 
from the gens name. It is also stated in Mohave mythology that the men of 
the gens were grouped in former times under the actual name for their totem. 

On chart 3 will be found the fifty gentes, with their totems and women’s 
names (paciamip), recorded as occurring among the Cocopa. There is some 
evidence that five were introduced from the Paipai; four from the Dieguefio; 
and one from the Kamia. 

Fifteen of these gentile names seem to be identical with gentile names 
among the Kamia, Dieguefio, or Paipai. A few (three or four) can be corre- 
lated with gentile names among the Yuma, Mohave, or Maricopa. 

The problem of direction of diffusion and actual comparability can be 
handled with accuracy only when further ethnographic and linguistic studies 
are made among these tribes. 

The kwl’x"at, xama’o, heyi's, and x”a‘t gentes (listed as Paipai) were said 
to have been introduced by Paipai men, marrying into the Cocopa tribe. 
These men were members of the Paipai camp located on the Colorado River.* 
The origin of the &:kowe’n’a was not certain. An Eastern Cocopa chief, who died 
about 1885, belonged to this gens, so it cannot be a recent Cocopa acquisition. 

I have attempted to identify the Paipai heyi's, and gentes 
with Paipai gentes reported by Meigs,’® and by Gifford and Lowie." There is 


6 Leslie Spier has suggested to me that the present attitude need not represent a cultural 
breakdown. He notes this lack of interest in the totem and uncertainty in naming it among the 
Dieguefio, Kamia, Maricopa, and elsewhere. 

7A.L. Kroeber, A Preliminary Sketch of the Mohave Indians (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
n.s., Volume 4, 1902), p. 278. 8 Leslie Spier, 1933, pp. 186, 192. 

* There have been permanent Paipai residents in Cocopa territory for at least the last 100 
years, and there was frequent visiting back and forth between the river and mountain Paipai 
groups. Inter-marriage with the Cocopa was frequent. The three River Paipai survivors I found 
are now in Cocopa camps and speak Cocopa. 

10 Peveril Meigs, The Kiliwa Indians of Lower California (Ibero-Americana, 15, University 
of California Press, 1939). 

1 E. W. Gifford and R. H. Lowie, Notes on the Akwa’ala Indians of Lower California (UC- 
PAAE, Vol. 23, No. 7, 1928). Meigs’ term “‘Paipai” is used in this paper instead of “‘Akwa’ala.” 
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a Cocopa tradition which identifies the x“a-¢ with the Paipai. The xama’o gens 
is represented on the river by a sole survivor, an old woman now living at 
Maritimo, Baja California. She is the second generation descendent of a Pai- 
pai who migrated to the river from a settlement in the Baja California moun- 
tains called wi xama’o. 

The four gentes attributed to the Dieguefio are so considered here on the 
basis of the reported origin of the families possessing these gentes. 

The Kamia gens nel’ is represented by a Kamia family living near Somer- 
ton. 

The Dieguefio gens k”2afwa is of special interest because the circumstances 
involved in its acquisition by the Cocopa are known, and so supplies evidence 
for the processes involved. The father of the two people belonging to this gens 
was a member of the Dieguefio k”?at gens (no doubt historically connected 
with the Cocopa kw?al). He migrated to Cocopa territory when he was a 
young man and married a Cocopa girl, later becoming fully identified with the 
Cocopa. When his children were born (or before), he was given the gens name 
k”2atwa to distinguish him from members of the already established Cocopa 
k’2at gens. wa means “home’”’ and the man’s own territory is, in fact, called 

I have record of thirteen adult Cocopas who do not have a gens. Eleven of 
these trace their paternal descent through some non-Indian. I do not know 
the genealogies for the other two. One informant explained the situation of 
these two by saying that when the creator was giving out the gentile names, 
their ancestors became tired of waiting their turn, and so left without a gens. 

It is patently impossible for me, at this time, to show how the gentile idea 
enters into the behavior and attitudes of the people in daily life. Nothing of 
an organized nature could be detected and only certain statements and obser- 
vations may be passed on for what they are worth. In former times, when 
either visiting abroad or acting as hosts to foreigners, according to one inform- 
ant, members of gentes of the same name would ordinarily seek each other 
out. One Cocopa man, who had not been in the United States since 1928, rode 
up from Sonora to Somerton with me. He planned to stay with a family he did 
not know and never had seen, because the head of the family was a member 
of his gens. 

My contact with one Baja California group, which had been reported as 
unfriendly to Americans, became quite amicable, and I believe that this was 


2 It is interesting to note that the Cocopa do not place this gens (or tribe, as they think of it) 
as a part of the larger Baja California Dieguefio group, as they do in the case of the haé?am, 
mSk*i-S, k*ixa's and k”ahtal gentes, but give them a separate status. My informants set them 
apart on the basis of a dialectic difference, which likewise was noted by Meigs (Meigs, 1939, 
p. 88). 
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due to the fact that my interpreter belonged to the same gens as the leader of 
this group. In the Western Cocopa mourning ceremony, the man who was to 
be the leader would inform the members of the gentes to which the people to 
be mourned belonged, and they were expected to furnish an irhportant share 
of the supplies. I asked one informant why an old woman was being cared for 
in a family to which she was not related. He said that he did not know, but 
that her mother must have been a member of the family’s gens. 

Specific religious duties which could be performed only by members of 
certain gentes were denied for the Cocopa, but recognized as a Dieguefio trait. 
A certain mourning ceremony song was said to belong to the k”:xa's gens of 
the Baja California Dieguefio. In former days, only members of this gens 
would “dream,” and subsequently use, this song. Now, however, among the 
Cocopa, anyone who has learned the song may sing it. 

Forde, in his report on the Yuma," states that the Yuman mythology 
gives the pamavi’ts gens the right to build the keruk house for the mourning 
ceremony. Informants could recall no such statement of religious duties for 
specific gentes in Cocopa mythology. 

At the present time the Cocopa seem to equate their gens naines with 
Spanish and American surnames. The Spanish name recorded for men of the 
haé?am gens was consistently ‘“Tambo’’.’* Pesada has been adopted as a sur- 
name for members of the Cocopa k”.n¥e'lY gens. This is said to be the Spanish 
translation (heavy) of their gens name. A number of such “translations” of 
gens names were obtained, but in my opinion, represent nothing more than 
folk etymology. Not more than three or four of the gentile names were readily 
translated for me and the attempt to secure more “translations” met with 
disagreement between my interpreter and informant, or failure. The gens name 
mil“aspa", for example, was translated first as meaning “thrown-away corn 
husks.”’ My interpreter raised some question concerning this and the meaning 
was changed to “eagle.” 


GENTILE SYSTEM COMPARISONS 
Patrilineal, exogamous, non-localized, non-autonomous, totemic descent 


groups are also found among the Maricopa, Halchidhoma, Kohuana, Halyik- 
wamai, Kaveltcadom,"* Yuma,'* Mohave," and Kamia."* 


13C, Daryll Forde, Ethnography of the Yuma Indians (UC-PAAE, Vol. 28, N-. 4, 1931), 
p. 145. 

4 Meigs reports that ‘“Tampo” is the Mexicanized name for members of the Dieguefio Jat’am 
gens. Meigs, 1939, p. 87. 

16 Spier, 1933, p. 186. 6 Forde, 1931, pp. 142-145. 

17 A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 78, 1925), p. 741. 

18 E. W. Gifford, The Kamia of the Imperial Valley (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
97, 1931), pp. 10-16, p. 50. Gifford feels that the Kamia gentile system, although containing 
River features, is most closely related’ to the Dieguefio. 
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Gentes among the Dieguefio of Southern and Baja California, and the 
Paipai of Baja California are (or were) non-totemic, autonomous, and local- 
ized. The Kiliwa of Baja California have non-totemic and localized gentes, but, 
although this may not formerly have beeen the case, gentile autonomy is 
absent.'® The Kiliwa gentes, in fact, differ in several respects from those of the 
other Yuman tribes. Meigs states that there are 14 Kiliwa gentes, and that 
four of these, each in a different locality, were sub-divisions of a larger gens: 
the Japokel-k(a)wa. Thus, the Kiliwa gentes, at least in this case, are of two 
different orders of magnitude, the smaller gentes having probably arisen merely 
as local designations to distinguish portions of the larger gens (Japokel-k(a)- 
wa), which had spread over considerable territory. It is entirely possible, ac- 
cording to Meigs, that in the past, other Kiliwa gentes had recognized sub- 
divisions too, but if so all record of them has died out, zlong with most of the 
individuals belonging to the gentes. Half of the present day Kiliwa belong to 
the Japokel-k(a)wa group; the others are Chu(wilu)taipak(a)wa and Jankil- 
awa’.?° 

According to the Cocopa creation myth neither the Paipai nor the Kiliwa 
were given gentes by the creator. When a Kiliwa, in a Cocopa legend, married 
a Cocopa girl and took up residence on the Colorado river, the Cocopa gave 
him a gens and named it after the place where the Kiliwa were last camped 
before going west into the mountains. The above mentioned gens seems actu- 
ally to have been in existence but is now extinct. When I asked for an explana- 
tion of the present possession of gentes by the Kiliwa and Paipai, one inform- 
ant suggested that it must have come about through inter-marriage with the 
Cocopa and Diegueiio. 


THE NAMING SYSTEM 


All the women of a Cocopa gens are given a single name. This is the wom- 
an’s name (paciamip) for that gens. Where more specific personal designa- 


19 Leslie Spier, Southern Dieguetio Customs (UC-PAAE, Vol. 20, 1923), pp. 297-358. 

E. W. Gifford, 1918, pp. 167-168. 

Philip Drucker, Culture Element Distributions: V, Southern California (Anthropological 
Records, University of California, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1937), pp. 28, 49. Drucker casts some doubt on 
the fact of localization of the Dieguefio gentes. He states, however, that gentes have chiefs and 
that the tribal chief is absent. 

E. W. Gifford and R. H. Lowie, 1928, p. 340. 

Peveril Meigs, personal correspondence. Meigs disagrees with the information given in the 
above publication in that he believes the Paipai gentes to be localized and autonomous: “Referring 
to my notes, I find that the Jamsulch, Kuweipai, J’wach, and Kweljwat sibs each is authoritatively 
reported to have had a separate ‘captain’ in the past, and each is traditionally associated with a 
specific locality.” 

Meigs, 1939, pp. 18-19. 20 Meigs, personal correspondence, 1940. 
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CHART 1 


Maricopa** 


Mohave 
Cocopa 
Dieguefio 


Patrilineal 


Exogamous 


Localized* 


Autonomous 


Totemic 


x—Present 0—Absent 


* The extent of localization and what is meant by “localization” is in dispute among the 
authors who have worked with the mountain tribes. The reader is referred to their original reports. 
** Includes Halchidhoma, Kohuana, and Halyikwamai. 


tion is desirable (since some of these names are common to two or more 
gentes), the woman is known by a full name which is made up of her woman’s 
name and the name of her gens, e.g., kalmuS hata?m, sakuma sxu'l, etc. If there 
is still some chance for misunderstanding, and the information was given only 
after I insisted that this might happen, the woman is identified by the location 
of her camp or by connecting her with her husband or some ¢elative. 

Whatever may be the history or the function of this system of naming 
women, it eliminated, in actual practice, the necessity of women going through 
the naming ceremonies required of the men. The feeling against mention of 
the name of any deceased person is quite pronounced in Cocopa society. To 
avoid the accidental use of such a name, a naming ceremony for males is 
required. Pre-adolescent boys when they get their “real’’ name, and all men 
later in life who may desire to change their name, must invite relatives, friends, 
and a few old men to a social gathering. The proposed new name is studied by 
this group to prevent any possibility of its ever having been used before. 

Baby girls are given a personal name by their parents and frequently keep 
this name until their first child is born, but not after. Prior to marriage they 
may be called by their woman’s name, regularly or as an occasional substitute 
for their personal name. 

As a regular substitute for the woman’s name, a woman might be given a 
name composed of her age term (myesha, a grown girl without children; 
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nyesak, a woman with children; k”aku, old woman) plus the name of her gens, 
e.g. k”aku hat?am, nyesak s?i'l, etc. This practice is optional at any time of 
life, but is the established procedure after a woman reaches the age of k”aku. 
This was asserted by one informant to be a systematic practice. The irregulari- 
ties wherein an old woman might be called “old woman” plus a contracted 
gens name or the commonly used word for her totem, as reported for the 
Yuma,” was not recorded. In the case of old women who have no sib, the word 
k’aku is simply prefixed to their European or Cocopa personal name.” 

No relationship of month names to gentile names or women’s name was 
recognized, as is recorded for the Maricopa.” In fact, all my principal inform- 
ants denied the existence of names for months. 

Women’s personal names (those used until her child is born) are in no way 
related to the gentile totem or totems. This is contrary to practice elsewhere 
since totem-reference names are reported for the Maricopa, Yuma,* and 
Mohave.” 

The only gens that does not have a woman’s name (paciamip), is the 
k”2alwa, which, as I have said, has only recently been incorporated into the 
Cocopa system. The one woman belonging to this gens gave me her name as 
nyesak k”2alwa. It is possible that the four women’s names keopas, kapak"i'S, 
sampu’k, and sil-pa*, which are the same as the gens names, originated in this 
same way and that, with use, the superfluous age designation was dropped. 
The women’s names &:kowa‘n and sumawi are only slightly different from the 
gentile names and may have come into existence similarly. 

I am suggesting here that these six gentes were introduced from the moun- 
tains, where women’s names are not used, and that the Cocopa gave the women 
of these gentes the same name as the gentes. In the case of the woman’s name 
sumawi, however, and possibly others, it seems equally likely that the diffusion 
has been from the other direction, i.e. mawi is a Yuma, Kohuana, and Mari- 
copa gentile name. With these tribes, the gentile and women’s names are the 
same, and the marriage of a mawi man from one of these tribes into the Cocopa 
community could logically bring about the situation found in this example.”’ 

21 Forde, 1931, p. 145. 

There is one interesting exception to this. The ?er-maS gens, represented by living members 
in the Western part of the Colorado Delta only, is known by the name for its totem (#”7) around 
Somerton. An old woman now living in the Baja California mountains and a member of the 
?er-maS gens was known by my Western Cocopa informants as k”aku k”i. I failed to inquire what 
the people around Somerton called her, or even if they knew her. 

® Gifford was the first to report this Cocopa practice of a special name for old women (Gif- 
ford, 1918, Table 4). His informant did not tell him, apparently, that the suffixes were gens names. 

% Spier, 1933, p. 186. % Tbid., 1933, p. 186. % Forde, 1931, p. 145. 

* George Devereux, personal communication. 

Leslie Spier, personal communication. 

27 Introduction of gentes from the Yuma, Mohave, and Maricopa tribes is to be expected, 
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I know of only one case where a family without a gens has adopted a 
woman’s name. The name they use is Sku. They do not have a gens name but 
use a European surname. 


NAMING SYSTEM COMPARISONS 


In the matter of gentile names proper, and the names given to the female 
members of a gens, there are important differences from one tribe to another. 

So far as is known, all Yuman tribes excepting the Walapai, Havasupai, 
Yavapai, and Seri** have patrilineal, exogamous groups. In the west, among 
the Kamia, Dieguefio, Paipai and Kiliwa, gentes have specific names and the 
practice of placing female members under some naming system is not found.?® 
Among the Cocopa, as has been noted, the western type of gens name is used, 
but in addition, all the women of a gens are given a name which is different, 
in most instances, from the gens name, and the woman’s name is of a type 
found among the Mohave, Yuma, and Maricopa. Among the Yuma, the type 
of gentile name, as used by the Dieguefio, Paipai, Kiliwa, Kamia, and Cocopa. 
does not appear. All the women of a Yuma gens are given a single name as is 
the case with the Cocopa, but the gens name itself is formed by adding the 
prefix pa to this woman’s name.*® The Mohave gentile and women’s names are 
in all cases the same.*! The Maricopa also give definite names to their gentes, 


but I have no direct evidence for this. A. M. Halpern told me of the Yuma gens xi" pa’: kamalvkvi’-Ia 
who call their old women ?a°ko’-y k”i-lv k*i’-lv. This suggests the Cocopa gens komal”k“ilv, who call 
their women hipa and their old women, of course, k“aku komal’kily. This may also be the Halchid- 
homa gens kwitkyild, reported by Spier. Spier, 1933, p. 190. 

The Mohave gentes kunyi# and shul (George Devereux, ms.) may be the same as the Cocopa 
gentes and sxul. 

#8 A. L. Kroeber and others, Walapai Ethnography (Memoirs of the American Anthropologi- 
cal Assn., no. 42, 1935). 

Leslie Spier, Havasupai Ethnography (Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History, Volume XXIX, Part ITI, 1928). 

E. W. Gifford, The Southeastern Yavapai (UC-PAAE, Vol. 29, No. 3, 1932). This tribe has 
matrilineal descent groups. 

E. W. Gifford, Northeastern and Western Yavapai (UC-PAAE, Vol. 34, No. 4, 1936). 

A. L. Kroeber, The Seri (Southwestern Museum Papers, No. 6, 1931). 

29 Gifford, 1931, p. 11. 

Gifford, 1918, pp. 167-174. 

Spier, 1923, pp. 306-309. 

Gifford and Lowie, 1928. 

Meigs, 1939. 

8 Ford, 1931, pp. 142-147. 

A. M. Halpern has informed me that Forde was confused in regard to the use of the prefix 
pa, and that the Yuma are like the Mohave in using the same word for the gens name and for 
the woman’s name. The prefix pa, when used, simply adds the meaning “people of the. . .”. 

31 Kroeber, 1925, p. 741. Kroeber felt at this time that the Mohave gentes were “nameless”; 
identification of the women of the gens being made through their women’s names and identifica- 
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and under certain circumstances women are given the gentile name as a wom- 
an’s name. 

To sum up: the Dieguefio, Kamia, and Paipai gentile names are related to 
the Cocopa Gentile Names. The Yuma, Kohuana, Maricopa, and Mohave gen- 
tile names are related to the Cocopa Women’s Names. Chart 3 makes this 
clear. 

2 


Maricopa 
Cocopa 


“Western Type’? Names for Gentes 
System of Women’s Names 
“Eastern Type” Names for Gentes 
(Same or similar to women’s names) 


Women’s Names common to two or more Gentes 


Women have individual names 
(Used at least during one period of their lives) 


Individual names may refer to totem x/x/x/}0/0/0 | 0/0 


Women’s names changed at fixed time x | | 0 


X—Present 0—Absent S—Some 


* Maricopa women, after their marriage, were sometimes regularly known by their gentile 
name rather than their personal name. This may be considered a “change at a fixed time,” but 
not from one form of gentile name to another. 


tion of the men through the fact that these women’s names were transmitted through them. 
Further identification, of course, came through the possession of particular totems. 

George Devereux stated to me that he made particular inquiry on this matter and came to the 
conclusion that the men consider these names as being their gens names as well as the names for 
the women belonging to the gens. 

Leslie Spier likewise inquired into this matter and found that the Mohave gentes were 
named with the women of a gens simply using the gentile name as a personal name. Cultural 
Relations of the Gila River and Lower Colorado Tribes (Yale University Publications in Anthro- 
pology, No. 3, 1936), Note 2, p. 5, and personal communication. 

#2 Spier, 1933, pp. 186-208. 
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CONCLUSION 


Although a number of interesting possibilities have suggested themselves 
in the course of preparing this paper, only two points seem worthy of emphasis 
or elaboration at this time. The first deals with the cultural position of the 
Cocopa gentile system and the second with the influence of physical and social 
environment on an institution of this kind. 

In a numerical count of the traits involved in the Cocopa gentile system, 
the majority are most closely related to similar traits found among the Yuman 
tribes of the Lower Colorado. It is my opinion, however, that a simple counting 
of traits does not reveal the true picture, and that in the present case the rela- 
tionship, the cultural connection, is more clearly with the Yuman tribes to the 
west. There are three reasons for this conclusion: 


(1) Cohesion centers in the gentile name, and the Cocopa gentile name is, in the 
majority of cases, a Western one. 


Whatever the underlying attitudes toward the gentes may have been, or 
may now be, it seems fairly clear that the institution is “functioning” in many 
ways over and above the single matter of exogamy. The Cocopa individual 
belongs to a group, and he is well aware of the groups to which his acquaint- 
ances belong. To identify himself with this group, or to identify his friends 
with theirs, he does not bring to mind their totem, nor the name they call their 
women, but the name of the gens itself. 


(2) Totemism and women’s names are secondarily adhering tratts. 


The secondary nature of women’s names and totems is quite apparent. 
When my informants gave me the names of gentes belonging to people with 
whom they were not acquainted, they were frequently unable to give me the 
woman’s name belonging to it, and almost never were able to recall the tatem. 
In no case, on the other hand, did I record a woman’s name without learning 
the gens to which it belonged. In the creation story, it was the name of the 
gens that was given to each man by the creator, and only on direct questioning 
was I told that totems and women’s names were also assigned at that time. 
Dieguefio gentes with names similar to those found among the Cocopa do not 
have totems nor women’s names, but even so, are equated directly with the 
Cocopa gentes. Cocopa exogamy extends to Dieguefio gentes of similar name, 
and visiting relationships existed between Dieguefio and Cocopa members of 
similarly named groups. Further evidence seems present in the fact that no 
family with Mexican male parentage has ever been known to adopt one of the 
gens names or to become affiliated with a gens group. One such family has, 
however, taken up the name SkuS for its women. 

In view of the foregoing, it is difficult to believe that the Cocopa system 
was once one with the Colorado River system, and that through diffusion from 
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the Dieguefio system it has lost its River gentile names and taken on those of 
Dieguejfio type. It is much more reasonable to visualize the diffusion of new and 
secondary traits coming to the Cocopa from the Colorado River tribes. 


(3) The native attitude is appropriate to a lineage system rather than to a true 
gentile system. 


If the native attitude is appropriate to a lineage situation, this implies an- 
other close connection between the Cocopa gentes and the Southern California 
type of descent system. In an analysis of descent groups in California, E. W. 
Gifford gives a summary of the situation as found among the Western neigh- 
bors of the Cocopa:* 


Turning now to another Southern California people, the Southern Dieguefio, we 
find also localized patrilineal groups which I now prefer to call lineages instead of clans 
as I named them in an earlier paper, or gentes as Dr. Spier calls them (E. W. Gifford, 
Clans and Moieties in Southern California, pp. 167-172; Leslie Spier, Southern Dieguefio 
Customs, UC-PAAE, XX, 297-311). The Southern Dieguefio lineages seem in every 
way comparable to the lineages of the Miwok, Cahuilla, and Serrano, except that they 
are not grouped in moieties. In chieftainship, land ownership, and political autonomy 
they closely parallel the lineages of the three linguistic groups we have been discussing. 
Dr. Spier has plotted their territorial holdings. The Northern Dieguefio lineages seem 
less localized and approximate more closely the condition of the Cupefio and Luisefio 
lineages. . . . 


Although all authorities may not agree with Gifford’s attribution of local- 
ized lineages to these Western people, there can be no doubt that there is pres- 
ent a sense for lineage, as against composite lineages (i.e., gentes).*4 

Returning to the Cocopa, I suggest that the relationship of the Cocopa 
system to the Dieguefio may be postulated on this attitude toward actual male 
pedigree. In a true sib system, ideas of descent are institutionalized, the sib 
finds coherence in some social element, and lineages come and go within the 
sib. The tendency seems to be for the number and names of sibs to remain 
fairly constant. The Cocopa, on this basis, might more properly be said to have 
lineages, rather than gentes, judging by the ease with which new descent 
groups are even now being introduced into the society. It might be suggested, 
further, that in a society with lineages, their multiplication does not upset the 
social order, and this characteristic of a lineage society is found among the 
Cocopa, where I have listed 50 gentes in a population of approximately 500 
individuals. 

It must be pointed out that the writer is attempting to ascertain the cul- 
tural position of the Cocopa, and not their past tribal history. It has been 


% E. W. Gifford, Miwok Lineages and the Political Unit in Aboriginal California (AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, n.s., Vol. 28, No. 2, 1926), pp. 389-401. 
% Leslie Spier, personal communication. 
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shown here (and I have evidence for this in many other departments of their 
culture) that the Cocopa data refute the possible theory of a sharp cultural 
break between the River Yuman and California Yuman gentile systems. This 
then, draws closer attention to a third® area, southern California, as a source 
for the elements that form the culture of the River Yuman tribes. It also sug- 
gests more strongly than ever that the distinctive character of River Yuman 
culture may not be a primary one (brought to this area by mass migration 
from some unknown homeland), but rather the peculiar local development of 
diffused and disparate parts. 

This brings up the second point to be discussed: the processes involved in 
the transference of culture traits from one physical and social environment to 
another. It so happens that the River Yuman gentile system has been used to 
illustrate a theory of culture change by Gifford and Steward.* 

Steward, who discusses the problem in greater detail, proposes that the 
Yuman situation is to be explained by ecological and social factors. Briefly 
summarized, he suggests that poor ecological conditions in the mountains hold 
groups to small numbers and that these are often patrilineal bands of close 
kinship. An increase in population, which could be brought about by move- 
ment to the more favorable environment of the Colorado River valley, plus 
some factor such as tribal movements or war, which concentrates people, could 
cause the formation of groups of mixed kinship. Members of patrilineal bands, 
now forming a part of a larger organization, would form into gentes, if some 
reason should call for the preservation of the kinship fiction, after the known 
connection is forgotten. 

The facts, so far as they are known for the River Yumans, fit this theory, 
but as is usually the case in studies of this kind, the theory is far too simple. 
The very important and intricate processes of diffusion must be taken into 
account. Otherwise, in this instance, there is a covert premise to the effect that 
these desert mountain dwellers moved into an unpopulated river valley. 

This is not the place to discuss further either the theory or the fact*’ of the 
complexities of diffusion with which the tribal historian must contend. An ac- 


% The first is the Great Basin: Leslie Spier, Problems Arising from the Cultural Position of 
the Havasupai (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 31, 1929), pp. 213-222. 

The second is the Pima-Papago: Spier, 1936. 

* Gifford, 1926, pp. 400-401. 

Julian H. Steward, Ecological Aspects of the Southwest Society (Anthropos, Vol. 32, January- 
April, 1937). 

37 Malcolm Rogers of the San Diego Museum has found pre-historic camp sites of pottery- 
making people (if not Yuman, then completely unknown) all around the approximately 200 mile 
shore line of an ancient lake which formerly covered what is now the Imperial Valley. This lake 
was located between the Colorado River and the California mountains. The impact of these people 
on surrounding cultures when their inland lake dried up must have been important, yet there 
is no known indication of this in present ethnographic data. Personal communication. 
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count of recent events, however, is pertinent as illustrative of possible proc- 
esses. 

On page 679 it was mentioned that a group of Mountain Paipai had moved 
to the Colorado River valley about 100 years ago. These people came from dif- 
ferent lineages in the mountains and did not all come at one time, but drifted 
down as individual families, over a period of years. My informant could give 
me no reason for this movement. Before 1905 this Paipai settlement was a go- 
ing concern on the river, and until it disbanded it was composed of members 
of various lineages living together under a political system identical with the 
Cocopa. It must be surmised that when members of various Paipai lineages 
moved into the river valley they joined members of other lineages of the same 
linguistic group, and by reason of cultural and social ties formed a single com- 
munity. The environmental situation was favorable to this type of grouping, 
and the political organization was quite clearly adopted from the neighboring 
Cocopa. 

This historic event does not include the whole series of steps in the change 
from autonomous lineages to tribal sibs, but it does give a very clear picture of 
two of the steps—(1) lineage autonomy to tribal autonomy, (2) localization to 
non-localization—both of which would have to be taken in changing the Paipai 
type of society to, say, a Mohave type. Since the new pattern that was set up 
is duplicated among the neighboring Cocopa, it must be supposed that diffu- 
sion, and not ecological or internal social factors, was primarily involved. 
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An Apache Life-Way: The Economic, Social, and Religious Institutions of the Chiricahua 
Indians. Morris E. Opter. (500 pp., 14 pls., 2 figs. $5.00. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941.) 


Dr. Opler has devoted many years to the field study of eastern Apache tribes and 
this volume is the first of four ethnologies for which he has gathered the data. The 
others will be on the Mescalero, the Lipan, and the Jicarilla. His published collections 
of folklore have already shown how rich a field and what intensive work we can expect 
in his ethnological reports on these tribes, and this volume is further proof. 

The Chiricahua Apache phrase much of their lives in terms of a fight with no 
quarter. “The father talks to his son. ‘My son you know no one will help you in this 
world. ... No one is your friend, not even your sister, your father or your mother. 
Your legs are your friends; your brain is your friend; your eyesight is your friend; your 
hair is your friend; your hands are your friends; you must do something with them’.” 
Warfare was oriented toward this “‘help” in strict terms of booty taken; neither coups 
nor scalps nor elaborate warpath ritual were integral parts of Chiricahua culture. What 
was integral was the individual novitiate of the boy in his war-path training, and this 
novitiate continued the family adolescence training which, they say, is “like breaking in 
a mule.”’ Men who had supernatural powers fought their guardian spirits, too, if their 
powers demanded or prophesied things they did not want. 

Though the Chiricahua see so much of life in this fashion, responsibilities of relatives 
toward the whole relationship group were elaborate and observed in practice. Toward 
both affinals and consanguineals there were clearly distinct but traditional obligations. 
Since the Chiricahua were matrilocal, the whole elaborate complex of affinal avoidances 
and respect was of great immediate importance in the life of every male. 

Dr. Opler has organized his Chiricahua material in the order of the life cycle. The 
first chapter begins, after the barest possible three page prefatory sketch of geographi- 
cal and historical facts, with “‘At the first signs of pregnancy,” and the last chapter ends 
with informants’ statements on the fate of the dead. In between, puberty ceremonies, 
marriage arrangements, sex life, shamanism, the food quest, and the war path occur in 
the order in which they will most likely influence the growing individual. There are 
advantages and disadvantages in this method. The advantage is obvious, but the 
general reader “sincerely concerned with the comprehension of the human scene,” to 
whom Dr. Opler specifically offers this book, is likely to be dismayed by details of 
disposal of the after-birth and of the cradleboard presented long before he has any idea 
of the culture or of the character structure of the Chiricahua. 

There is a second characteristic of Dr. Opler’s method of presentation which calls 
for comment. The author states his object as a description of Chiricahua culture “‘as it 
existed during the youth of the older informants from whom data were collected.”’ This 
objective is not strictly maintained for some comments refer to events of the last 
decade. In one respect, however, Dr. Opler has been strict; he has excluded his own 
observations on Apache behavior because they would not refer to the period selected 
and has composed his book out of his collection of informants’ statements. The result 
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is, as it was when a similar technique of presentation was used in many of the An- 
thropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History on the Plains 
Indians, not only a great addition to our factual knowledge of culture traits but also 
considerable data as to native attitudes toward them. No observed behavior, however, 
is recorded against which to check the informants’ versions. Mere arrangement of 
ethnological data in life-cycle order does not in itself “depict the development of the 
individual in relation to society”’ (p. xi) though Dr. Opler so states his intention in the 
preface. Informants’ comments on past culture, however they are arranged, always tell 
the same thing: those informants’ own knowledge and attitudes. This knowledge and 
attitude is of immense importance as a starting point for any investigation of “how a 
person becomes a Chiricahua”’ (p. ix) for the past is dynamic in the present. But it is 
still only the starting point for the study of “becoming an Apache.” The crucial data 
necessary is provided only by careful, daily observation of individual behavior, but, if 
it is necessary to do most of one’s work through informants, large collections of life 
stories of individuals, such as Dr. Landes made use of in The Ojibwa Woman, may give 
excellent material from which to build up a picture of cultural behavior. Even such 
material is strictly excluded in this Apache monograph. 

Though An Apache Life-Way does not fulfill all its author’s prefatory promises, it 
is, in spite of its life-cycle arrangement, a first-class American Indian monograph in 
the best ethnographic tradition. It fills a great gap in our anthropological knowledge 
and it will certainly be, as it deserves to be, one of the most used of American tribal 
records. 

RutH BENEDICT 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Social Organization of the Western Apache. GRENVILLE Goopwin. (xx, 701 pp. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1942.) 


The Social Organization of the Western Apache might be called a handbook for the 
White Mountain, Cibecue, San Carlos and Tonto Apache. Heretofore there has been 
much vagueness about the naming of the Apache groups due to the extreme feeling 
for locality and its consequent effects on naming displayed by these Indians. In the 
first chapter, Western Apache Groups and Bands, the author considers historical refer- 
ences of all kinds and attempts to differentiate groups and bands. He takes up this 
matter later in the chapter on Clans, where he shows that the “clan does not fit into 
the descending sequence of group, band, local group, and family cluster in either size 
or function” (p. 97), and there is much additional mat rial on these various groupings 
in the long and detailed appendices. 

The plan of the book as evidenced by its Table of Contents is so simple as to be mis- 
leading, for 570 pages of description and comparison are compressed under only nine 
chapter headings, all of them as formal and general as those already mentioned. The 
large number of specific relationships: between kinfolk of all kinds, besides the discus- 
sion of kinship terms are compressed under the title Kinship. Similarly, ideas concern- 
ing property, inheritance, crime, feud, punishment, incest, witchcraft, and law en- 
forcement today by whites are included in Social Adjustments. The lack of division and 
sub-division of subject, the inadequate index make this a hard book to use. Most of the 
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usual subjects are treated, and often anecdotes and experiences are narrated which give 
some evidence of psychological understanding. In order to find these the whole book 
must be carefully read, for some of them seem to be included almost incidentally. 

The subject of clan origins is one of great interest and one of the few treated theoret- 
ically by the author. It is a subject which deserves more than passing remark in a brief 
review, but Goodwin’s summary may be noted. He cites the basic functional similarities 
of kinship, family, family cluster and local group among all Southern Athapaskans, 
points out that only Western Apache and Navaho have clans, and that the clans of the 
two last groups are quite similar as structural units, but that they differ considerably in 
function, the Apache clan being more closely associated with religion than the Navaho. 
These facts lead to the derivation of the Apache clan from the Pueblos rather than from 
their fellow-Athapaskans. Goodwin lays considerable stress on the factor of agriculture 
as a stabilizing force on the local groups, but he seems not to have convinced himself 
that it is a final answer to the interlocking change from local group to clan and clan- 
group both with strong locality connotations. He is inclined to conclude that the 
manifestations of Apache clan are due to contacts with the Pueblos (pp. 161-162). More 
will have to be said on this subject and it is to be hoped that Dr. Morris Opler will take 
it up in detail when he publishes his comparison of the southwestern Athapaskan tribes. 

Instead of a lengthy and of necessity incomplete discussion of social structure I 
should like to call attention to some of the subjects more intimately concerned with the 
Apache as human beings. The whole question of chieftainship is one so far very in- 
adequately treated; Goodwin includes a great deal regarding leadership of the various 
groups and their obligations and privileges. In the total consideration of social adjust- 
ments the emphasis seems to lie with obligation more heavily than with privilege, al- 
though it is more than likely that individuals in communicating their information 
remember the satisfaction of obligation more keenly than the reciprocal enjoyment of 
privilege. One of the numerous striking features in the material is the fact that conscious 
effort is made to keep a person up to the limit of his responsibilities but never to burden 
him beyond his ability or strength. 

This attitude is especially notable in the training of the young, although the Apache 
ideal of what youth needs would certainly fall harshly upon our own youth. Children 
were trained by patient instruction and example, but extreme cases were treated by 
ridicule and even corporal punishment, although the last was not common (p. 458). 
More often children were made to obey by making dire threats and the Apache add to 
the increasing evidence that bogeys in the form of supernaturals—among the Western 
Apache the gé-n dancers—were constantly suggested as possibly taking over parental 
prerogatives of discipline. 

As is to be expected Plains’ traits are not as outstanding among these as among the 
Eastern Apache. However, the Western Apache have the institution of the “favorite 
child.” Here it is usually the “youngest” child in the sense that no younger child is 
expected since the mother has reached the menopause. The favorite child was pampered 
by all the members of the family including siblings who were sometimes jealous even 
though they followed the custom. There was a tendency to spoil any youngest child, 
but in most cases the pampering was shortlived because of the birth of another. 

This book contains a vast amount of material concerning those two intriguing 
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customs, avoidance and joking, material which explains how the individuals felt about 
these relationships. I once suggested! that there was a good deal to support the theory 
that avoidance is due not only to respect for the one avoided, but even to affection; 
Goodwin presents many examples to corroborate this idea. Mother-in-law avoidance 
and avoidance between siblings of the opposite sex are carried out quite similarly to 
the same customs among the Navajo although they seem to include more and larger 
obligatory categories of kin. A common form of respect or avoidance behavior is the 
use of the polite form of the verb, but the Western Apache have a negative correlate 
they must avoid the use of the dual forms to their avoidance kin. This rule applies not 
only to those observing only partial avoidance but to those whose avoidance is com- 
plete, for Goodwin gives many examples of degree of avoidance as well as of what hap- 
pens if one or the other fails to observe the custom. It may become a strong weapon of 
insult, offense or discipline. If a man and woman (boy or girl) who respect each other 
should use the dual form of the verb even in reference, gossip would connect the dual 
number of the verb with “the two doing things alone together’”’ (p. 225). The matter 
of help to be given between avoidance relatives is constantly stressed. Similarly, varied 
degrees of the joking relationship with the attendant attitudes, obligations and rewards 
are illustrated by numerous cases. 

It may be true rather generally where mother-in-law avoidance prevails to be the 
case that the parent (or parents)-in-law avoided dominate the avoided child, However 
that may be, the mother-in-law of the Western Apache definitely keeps her son-in-law 
in his place even though she does not “‘see”’ him. If there is a feeling of affection between 
the two, it is manifested at such a distance and so subtly that dominance seems to be 
much more apparent. This is somewhat in contrast to my observations among the Nav- 
ajo, for although the mother-in-law dominates to a degree, it is nevertheless she who 
usually withdraws if there must be a choice between her presence and that of her 
daughter’s husband. An Apache man is said to leave a room if his mother-in-law wishes 
to enter (p. 252). Here, however, is the place to note emphatically that Goodwin, al- 
though generalizing about the rules of behavior, nevertheless notes many exceptions 
to each and gives as well the reasons cited by the natives for deviant behavior. The in- 
clusion of this kind of material is most useful, especially in its emphasis on the fact 
that there is considerable choice and variation of the details of daily life. 

Goodwin was certainly not a functionalist if one is to judge by the scant reference 
in this work to religion and its relationship to social life. I understand that he had 
intended in another work to treat religion as fully as he here did social organization, 
but it is remarkable that the two could be kept so rigidly separated. The close relation- 
ship between incest and witchcraft is well known for the Navajo and perhaps other 
southwestern peoples, but little has been said about the use of daring in achieving an 
effect of extreme awe of the supernatural. The behavior of clowns in breaking all rules, 
mocking instead of respecting deity, is a case in point. From several of Goodwin’s 
examples it would seem that joking demonstrates the value of similar daring. We know 
oi course that a common extreme form of joking includes the obscenity of referring to 
incestuous relationships. Among the Western Apache such daring is more commonly 
reserved for distant than for close cross cousins and it is demonstrated by taking liber- 

ties with what, among the Navajo at least, would be the most fearful things. A man 
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was regularly called Slayer of Monsters by his joking cross cousins, and the very pre- 
sumptuousness of using the culture hero’s name for a mere mortal was considered 
amusing (p. 235). Even more shocking—for the Apache fear not only the dead, but even 
death or any mention of it—is the case of the women whose cross cousins called her 
“The One Who is Cut in Two” because, they explained she was so tall they would 
have to cut her in two to bury her when she died! When rules are kept, they are kept no 
matter what happens, and there is almost a grandeur about the sanction of breaking 
them. 

These are a few of the matters treated which interest me most at the moment, but 
they are mere samples of treatment of numerous phases of social organization. Grenville 
Goodwin seems to have been interested in the Apache for their own sake rather than 
as one seeking to establish or to corroborate a theory about the Apache. He therefore 
emphasized the interlocking character of the various groups, some local, some kin 
groups, and the fact that, since each is based on principles somewhat different from the 
others, there must be inconsistencies where the functions of one group conflict with 
those of another. The Western Apache, from Goodwin’s account of their social organiza- 
tion, give the impression of being more closely related to the western Plains-eastern 
Plateau tribes, than to the other Southwest tribes. 

It is to be hoped that the rest of Goodwin’s work, so unfortunately terminated by 
his early death, will be published in the near future. 

Giapys A. REICHARD 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


Masked Medicine Societies of the Iroquois. W1Lt1AM N. FENTON. (Smithsonian Report 
for 1940. pp. 397-430, 25 pls. Washington, 1941.) 


Each announcement of another title by Dr. Fenton arouses an expectation of a new 
and systematic contribution to our knowledge of the Iroquois, and fulfills it to the 
satisfaction of ethnologist and historian. In the last of his series of six recent articles on 
aspects of the religious institutions of the Iroquois, he presents himself as a conversa- 
tional critic. The attitude taken is a timely one in view of the interest aroused among 
students of American ethnology by the rich manifestations of mask ceremonial in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and the eastern Atlantic area. We know of at least three 
candidates for the doctoral degree who have at various times chosen the topic of masks 
and clowning for their dissertations, which have not as yet made an appearance in 
print. The appeal of masks is being likewise felt among devotees of art in the grotesque 
and also among collectors of “Indian relics.’”” The popularity of this class of objects 
of native make among the latter group of amateurs seems destined to confront another 
branch of science with the problem of competition in the field and the harmonization 
of scientific purpose with faddism among collectors. It may become as difficult to govern 
the motives of collectors in this line as it has been for ornithology, for instance, to with- 
stand the ardor and activities of the ““eggers’’ who pose as oologists. Whatever may be 
said concerning the motives of its devotees, Fenton reviews the history of Iroquois 
mask collecting in a section of his paper which should be reprinted in all the bulletins 
of Anchaeological Societies in the East. They have stimulated collection of native 
handicrafts in the localities where they have been recently organized. And collectors, 
he shows, have not been particular about documentation or labelling. His section bears 
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the indented title Ethnological importance of collections (op. cit. p. 398). He then stresses 
The need of an adequate study, in a following section. Masks are distinctive appurte- 
nances of Iroquois culture; “‘when we speak of masks, we must always remember, as 
Hewitt stoutly insisted, that the ‘Faces’ are really ‘likenesses’, in the sense that they 
are portraits of mythological beings, and they are not masks for the purpose of conceal- 
ment.” Pertinently he criticizes the collections and their catalog data as “rather 
dubious sources and in direct contradiction to the concepts which the Iroquois them- 
selves hold regarding the masks and their function.”’ Information on masks is largely 
made up of “lore” as to their supposed function differing from the ideas entertained by 
the people who still use them (p. 400). Fenton supposes two streams of culture to have 
diverged in the past and feels “that the Iroquois have been the less speculative and 
therefore the more trustworthy custodians of tradition.” This attitude toward sources 
and the degree to which primary and secondary sources are to be used in scientific 
interpretational essays is supported by the reviewer with little hesitation. He agrees 
with Fenton who observes that ‘‘confusion exists in the face of a rather extensive litera- 
ture on the so-called False-faces.”’ 

This is an important paper. Among its merits is its ordination of the points to be 
observed by investigators of mask rites wherever they may be laboring. It presents a 
sensible line-up of Purpose, Problems, and Method in the organization of an adequate 
study. The section on Mask Types lays foundation for the material and functioning 
classification of known forms. The section treating Historical Perspective fulfills its 
purpose to the satisfaction of the compiler of early references and leads to his conclusion 
which “‘permits us to assume that the Iroquoian custom of wearing false faces sprang 
from their own or Huron culture whence it spread to the Iroquois after 1648, where it 
became so deeply imbedded that, despite 300 years of buffeting by white contact, the 
masks have maintained standards prescribed in the origin legends”’ (p. 416). 

The ensuing sections of the report group together a mass of data which covers the 
use limitations of different types of masks ard presents the legends explaining their 
adoption in mythical times by the Seneca and Onondaga. In this manner the Society 
of Husk Faces or Bushy-Heads, the Society of Faces, or the False Face Company and 
the Classes of Medicine Masks are treated. Under the topic the False Face Sickness a 
series of manifestations is given which Fenton concludes to be associated with forms of 
hysteria which were and are prescribed by the culture. The masks themselves and the 
inseparable rattles, together with other forms of equipment required in the performance 
of the rituals, are illustrated in twenty-five plates and discussed in detail sufficiently 
explicit to form the leading chapter of a book between stiff covers, which is within the 
power of Dr. Fenton to produce and which the reviewer hopes he may have in contem- 
plation. 

F. G. Speck 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Las Tribus Yaquis de Sonora, Su Cultura y Anhelada Autodeterminacion. ALFONSO 
Fasita. (xvii, 313 pp., 100 pls., 6 maps. Mexico: Departamento de Asuntos 
Indigenas, 1940.) 


This publication of the Mexican Department of Indian Affairs is in certain respects 
a useful handbook on the Yaqui, but it cannot be recommended without reservation. 
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Although the account of Yaqui-Mexican relations during the Cardenas regime is inter- 
esting and suggestive for students of acculturation, the ethnography is unreliable and 
should be used with caution by administrators and ethnologists alike. 

The aim of the book is a sympathetic presentation of the Yaqui desire for self- 
determination projected against the background of the habitat, history, and cultural 
traditions of the tribe. As a compendium of information the volume has an admirable 
plan. There are sections on the natural environment, the physical anthropology, the 
history, economic life, population, health, social organization, religion, native litera- 
ture, and education. With the exception of the historical and population sections, these 
have been written without reference to the work of others in the field, such as Gentry 
on the habitat, Beals and Dominguez and Holden on the culture, and Seltzer on the 
physical anthropology. They are based exclusively on the author’s own visits to the 
Yaqui country and are often sketchy and superficial. Sometimes, as for example in the 
discussion of racial characteristics, they are without any value beyond that of travel- 
ler’s impressions. The best portions deal with the economic life and education. 

These two sections give us a lively account of the Mexican government’s plans and 
accomplishments in regard to boarding and day schools and to the economic develop- 
ment of the Yaqui country. There is a successful effort to present the life of the tribe 
in relation to the past and present economic interests of the Mexicans. A fairly clear 
picture emerges of the rich river lands (“‘the best in Sonora”) as the focus for Sonoran 
political intrigue and of the social consequences to the Yaqui. Throughout there is 
evidence of a real insight into the attitudes and relations existing between Yaquis and 
Mexicans. 

The bulk of the volume consists of an outline of cultural institutions. Here the omis- 
sions are so numerous as to make it impossible to classify the study as an adequate 
ethnography. There is, moreover, a great deal of misinformation, enough to require 
that some of it be pointed out. There is repetition of Buelna’s old myth that the Yaqui 
migrated about 500 A.D. from the confluence of the Gila and Colorado Rivers. There 
is a tribal map which ignores the existence of the Lower Pima. There is insistence that 
at the coming of the Spaniards there was a political confederation of Sonora tribes 
which included Apache and Papago along with Yaqui and Mayo. This latter story is 
one which is apparently believed strongly by some of the author’s informants. Its 
acceptance leads him to insist also on the statement that the historic eight pueblos of 
the Yaqui were symbolic of the eight tribes in the confederation and that these pueblos, 
moreover, represented exogamous totemic clans. If true, this would be an important 
discovery, but there is no other evidence given in the book for the statement. As a 
matter of fact, marriage records gathered by the reviewer indicate a strong tendency 
towards village exogamy, but that this is or has ever been coupled with any totemic 
clan organization or symbolism remains to be demonstrated by careful ethnographic 
work. 

The account of the social organization is further marred by a confused and, in most 
respects, mistaken list of kinship terms and by a description of village government 
which is not only inadequate but wrong. The characterization of the government as 
theocratic, with the placement of the head of the church at the top of the hierarchy, 
will not hold for the villages of Potam and Rahum. The single village discussed by the 
author in this respect, Vicam Station, has never had as its religious head the individual 
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he lists, except during the Lenten season, and then in a different capacity from that 
shown. The organization is actually tri-cameral, with a rather equal dispersion of 
powers between military, civil, and church groups. Only during the Lenten season is a 
religious official, the head of one of the ceremonial societies, the symbolic head of the 
hierarchy. The role of the ceremonial societies in government is not discussed. 

These weaknesses in the book are dwelt on simply as examples of the general poor 
quality of the ethnography. There are many others, indicating that the author lacked 
satisfactory techniques of ethnographic investigation. He is to be thanked, however, 
for a number of contributions. Besides the useful accounts of the new directed culture 
contact, good population statistics have for the first time been made available and the 
collection of poems, tales, and myths (although a highly specialized one) will be of 
interest to any Yaqui student. 


EpWARD H. Spicer 
HERMOSILLO, SONORA 


Contributions to the Archaeology of the Illinois River Valley. FRANK C. BAKER, JAMEs B. 
GRIFFIN, RicHARD G. Morcan, Georc K. NEUMANN, and Jay L. B. Taytor. 
(American Philosophical Society Transactions, N. S., Vol. 22, Pt. 1., 210 pp., 68 pls., 
4 figs., 16 tabs. Philadelphia, 1941.) 


This cooperative effort “‘. . . to provide additional data bearing upon the aboriginal 
history of Illinois’ serves the important purpose of making available to interested 
students a quantity of archaeological information collected over a considerable period 
of time by the University of Illinois and previously unknown save to a few privileged 
specialists. The report consists of the original field notes of Taylor condensed and edited 
by Griffin and Morgan, with descriptions of artifacts by Morgan, a treatment of pottery 
and a statement on the Utica mounds by Griffin, a report on faunal remains at the sites 
by Baker, and a study of human physical types by Neumann. “‘The editors have en- 
deavored to describe objectively the archaeological materials from the various sites, 
and to point out as far as possible, the cultural relationship and the temporal position 
of these prehistoric remains.”’ The zoological and physical anthropological contributions 
are important and illustrate the type of cooperation which is essential to thorough 
accomplishment in the modern field of archaeological research. 

These data result from work at a series of sites on the Illinois River, in seven coun- 
ties situated between La Salle County at the north and Calhoun County at the south 
Three major culture divisions are represented in these finds. By far the most important 
of these is the Hopewellian Phase which was encountered at a majority of the sites. 
Manifestations of the Spoon River Focus of the Middle Mississippi Phase, and the 
Maple Mills Focus of the Woodland Pattern were also identified. 

Inasmuch as the primary purpose of the report was that of coordinating and objec- 
tively presenting information which has a direct bearing on prevailing problems 
throughout the northern Mississippi Valley as well as in Illinois, and since the oppor- 
tunity for detailed comparative studies was not provided, the conclusions are limited 
in scope and general in type. Data from the older literature are cited in support of the 
position that the Hopewellian variety of culture, at a relatively early period, held a 
dominant place in the Illinois Valley, later to be succeeded in archaeological time and 
importance by the Middle Mississippi Phase. It is suggested that this valley provides 
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the logical route for the introduction of Hopewellian culture into Michigan. Relation- 
ship to other Hopewellian manifestations in Illinois is postulated on a basis of two 
principal divisions: Illinois River and Northwest Illinois. 

In discussing the general Hopewellian problem, which has its troublesome angles, 
Griffin proposes that the presence in the middle west of a complex of identical traits 
““... suggests the fact that within a relatively short time this general area was occupied 
by an aboriginal population having extremely close cultural connections” (p. 48). In 
confirmation of the “‘short period of time” and “‘extremely close cultural connections, 
he cites the fact that pipes scattered throughout the area were made from Ohio pipe- 
stone, and refers to the typologically identical objects encountered wherever Hope- 
wellian manifestations have been reported (pp. 48-49). With no desire to question the 
validity of Griffin’s position, I believe that certain facts relating to his specific argu- 
ment should be noted. Not only were pipes commonly made from Ohio pipestone, but 
equally specific types of characteristic artifacts were as commonly fashioned, respec- 
tively, from Rocky Mountain obsidian, Lake Superior copper, Indiana “‘hornstone” 
flint, and North Dakota chalcedony. In consideration of the very evident value placed 
upon rare and beautiful materials by the Hopewellians, it is at least conceivable that 
great pains were taken to obtain these materials from distant sources, possibly in 
instances through trade facilities with other Indians, and that the traditional knowledge 
of these sources might last as long as the sources themselves continued to produce. 
Moreover, as regards the typologically identical artifacts, such as the copper ear-spool, 
ax, and “breastplate,” the chipped-stone ovoid blade, the platform pipe with concave 
base, and many others, it should be remembered that these do not supply an adequate 
picture of any given Hopewellian manifestation; rather, they are the fundamentals by 
means of which the phase is identified, whereas there are also many traits, usually of a 
more detailed nature, which are peculiar to the particular aspect or focus. The variation 
in burial customs and mound structure is pronounced. Specific artifacts such as the 
small, tubular copper bead, realistic pottery figurine, or copper bracelet, to name a few, 
are important only in some single geographical district. Other artifact types, of which 
the platform pipe and ear-spool are examples, differ significantly in their detailed 
peculiarities with the various cultural subdivisions. The pottery varies in a manner 
which indicates adjustments to local cultural environment. At least one outlying focus 
manifests no knowledge of the use of copper. All this variation in cultural detail, which 
I have barely indicated through a limited use of examples, might be interpreted as 
indicative of a not too “short period of time” or of too “extremely close cultural con- 
nections” uniformly throughout that period of time. A similar list of “‘identical’’ traits 
might be selected from almost any cultural manifestation of phase scope. Speaking 
generally, there probably is a time limit to cultural relationship within a phase or phase- 
like subdivision. 

In consideration of the classification of Hopewellian as a phase in the taxonomic 
order, which he accepts tentatively, Griffin states that it is as yet too early to assign 
this phase to a larger cultural category: namely, to a pattern. I should like to “go him 
one better” by offering the opinion that an increasing knowledge of Hopewellian tempts 
one more and more to define this manifestation as a pattern rather than as a phase of 
an increasingly invisible and impossible, unknown pattern. The total absence, so far, of 
an opportunity to employ the direct historical method as an approach to the general 
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Hopewellian problem is mentioned in summary conclusion, and illustrates one of many 
instances where archaeological data would remain chaotic, devoid of any coordination, 
if the archaeologist had to depend wholly upon that single method, important though 
it may be where applicable. 


W. C. McKern 
MILWAUKEE PusBLic MusEuM 


An Archaeological Site Near Gleeson, Arizona. WILLIAM SHIRLEY FULTON and CARR 
TuTHILL. (Paper No. 1, The Amerind Foundation, Inc., 66 pp., 26 pls., 3 figs., 1 
map. Dragoon, Arizona, 1940.) 


This report is the first issued by the Amerind Foundation, Inc., of Dragoon, Ari- 
zona, the youngest of several incorporated and privately endowed research laboratories 
in the Southwest. The director of the Amerind Foundation, Mr. William S. Fulton, 
prior to the formal organization of the laboratory, published three papers! covering his 
archaeological studies in the Dragoon area. The analysis of the excavations near 
Gleeson, now presented, is co-authored by Mr. Fulton and Carr Tuthill, archaeologist 
for the Foundation, the latter having supervised the field work. This project was a 
direct attempt to solve some of the problems posed by the initial Dragoon work. 

The Gleeson site, an unimposing and scattered village near the town of this name 
in southeastern Arizona, gave substance to a period of occupation heretofore little 
known in the archaeology of southern Arizona. The age can roughly be equated with 
the Santa Cruz and Sacaton Phases of the Gila Basin Hohokam, or approximately 
from 800 to 1100 A.D. One of the problems which immediately faces the archaeologist 
working here is the cultural identification of the remains, i.e., to which of the major 
groupings are the linkages to be made. The reader of the Gleeson report will find at 
once that comparative material was sought mainly from the Hohokam and Mogollon 
cultures, arousing the suspicion that these two groups were somehow blended in the 
area. This thesis is entertained by the authors. Incidentally, this mingling is probably 
the main reason why the archaeology of southeastern Arizona has lagged because the 
separation of the elements of these two cultures could not be effectively made until 
they were delineated in purer and less mixed states. 

This blending is indicated 1) by the presence of fundamentally two types of houses, 
the one resembling the Colonial Period structures of the Hohokam, the other not un- 
like the San Francisco Phase houses of the Mogollon in the Mimbres area; 2) by both 
inhumations (92%) and cremations (8%) and particularly 3) by the pottery. Some of 
the pottery (75% of all intrusives) is clearly of Gila Basin or Tucson Hohokam author- 
ship and a lesser amount (20% of the intrusive collection) is of Mogollon-Mimbres 
origin, while the indigenous painted pottery shares characteristics of the ceramics of 
both groups. 

During the period of occupancy the authors feel that the Hohokam elements were 
strongest and that basically the culture was Hohokam. Their contention is borne out 
by the predominance of Hohokam-type houses, by a culinary ware resembling Gila 
Plain, by certain marked parallels in the design of painted pottery, and specifically by 


1 Archaeological Notes on Texas Canyon, Arizona. (Contributions from the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation. Vol. XII, Nos. 1 (1934), 2 (1934) and 3 (1938), New York). 
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the presence of numerous lesser items of culture directly attributable to the Hohokam, 
as three-quarter grooved axes, paint palettes, carved stone vessels, an abundance of 
shell artifacts distinctly of Hohokam flavor, and clay figurines. Traits not shared by the 
Hohokam are the overwhelming adherence to inhumation instead of the expected 
cremation practice, and the polishing (although not uniformly) of their pottery, both 
Mogollon traits. 

Speculation is advanced as to which of the two main stocks of southern Arizona, 
the Hohokam or Mogollon, was in the area first. It appears to the reviewer that a site 
as late as that at Gleeson can offer little information towards the solution of this prob- 
lem and the issue is clouded somewhat by the contradiction found in the statements 
(p. 55) ‘The results of the work of the Amerind Foundation demonstrate rather con- 
clusively that this basic culture is Hohokam with little more than a veneer of Mogollon 
influence” and (p. 59) “. . . the early stock in this region may have been of Mogollon 
origin, which, having come into contact with the Hohokam people, was assimilated into 
that culture. There are two reasons why this could have been possible and is probable”’ 
(italics mine). The answer must lie in the earlier ruins known to exist in the area, seen 
both in survey and a few of which have been excavated by Gila Pueblo. At the present 
time everything points towards the Mogollon people as the first pottery-making group 
of the region. 

Mr. Fulton is prone to regard what he calls the Dragoon development, seen in both 
the Dragoon and Gleeson sites, as a separate and basic culture, although he shrinks 
from formally presenting it as such. The reviewer believes there is no basis for consider- 
ing the Dragoon as a separate entity because almost without exception all the elements 
in it can be allocated either to the Hohokam or to the Mogollon groups. 

The reviewer feels obliged to point out certain deficiencies which would have made 
a good report even better. In co-authored reports it would seem that two policies might 
be followed; the first in which both authors are equally credited on the title page and 
none of the chapters are signed; the second in which each chapter is signed by the 
respective author, thereby identifying each part with the author. The Gleeson report 
is a compromise between these two, the description of the ruin and of the material cul- 
ture being unsigned, the discussion and observations being signed. 

Although the report is well illustrated, including three color plates of pottery, some 
of the more commonly used tools, as metates and manos, were not shown. The typo- 
logical break-down of this category of material is becoming increasingly important, 
especially since the delineation of the Cochise Culture by Gila Pueblo. Another impor- 
tant aspect in the archaeology of southeastern Arizona is the problem of race, particu- 
larly since it would appear that more than one tribe is involved. No mention is made 
of the physical type or types present in the hundred-odd burials. Even though the 
number of measurable skulls (6) was small, the authors might have found in them some 
useful data in understanding the history of the site. 

As the Amerind Foundation is centering its work in the archaeology of southeastern 
Arizona, it would not have been out of place to include a map of the area to orient the 
reader and further aid the point of view that this region was a zone of contact between 
the Mogollon and Hohokam centers, with the Trincheras area to the south coming in as 
a third complicating factor. 


Emit W. Haury 
ArRIzONA STATE MuseuM 
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The SU Site, Excavations at a Mogollon Village, Western New Mexico. Paut S. MARTIN, 
JouN RINALDO and Marjorie KE ty. (Anthropological Series, Field Museum of 
Natural History, Vol. 32, No. 1. 97 pp., 42 figs., 11 maps. Chicago: Field Museum 
Press, 1940.) 


This report consists of three seperate but related papers. The Preface, the Introduc- 
tion, and the portion dealing with houses are by Martin. The section on artifacts and 
pottery is by Rinaldo. The brief report on the skeletal material is by Kelly. It is a most 
unusual paper because it is a straight objective report, in which comparisons and inter- 
pretations are either absent or have been kept at an absolute minimum. 

The section on houses includes the features of each house itemized as a list, witha 
plan, and the usual very superior photographic reproductions. Throughout the entire 
report the reproductions are most outstanding, as is typical of Field Museum publica- 
tions. Houses are large circular pithouses, usually with a four post roof support, and an 
eastern side entrance. They had what appear to be cooking pits with burned stones and 
bones, but few definite firepits. 

The artifacts are classified by types, briefly characterized, and illustrated with 
photographs. On the whole they are relatively simple. There are both round and oval 
manos, slab metates with oval and lineal grinding faces, mortars, stone bowls, mauls, 
and heavy points and blades. The bone awl includes the notched type, and shell brace- 
lets, straight pipes, and sherd disks were in use. The pottery is classified by existing 
terms, and temporary names have been assigned to two new varieties. Such a use of 
temporary names this reviewer feels may be criticizable. More than half of the pottery 
is Alma Plain; the other two varieties are Unpolished Brown and Polished Red. They 
are illustrated by photographs only, and there is a table showing distribution of sherd 
types by locations. 

The skeletal material is only briefly reported. Most of it was poorly preserved, so 
that of 26 burials found only 13 were returned to the laboratory for study. A more 
complete report on these finds, and others expected with later work is promised even- 
tually. There are two charts listing general skeletal and skull data. It was found that 
these individuals differ from historic Caddo, and that they conform to skulls of the 
Pueblo type. The heads are round, and many are slightly deformed. Even these brief 
observations are interesting in placing the general type in relation to other Southwest- 
ern people. 

The importance of the site cannot be too greatly stressed, particularly just at this 
time when there is so much discussion of Mogollon. Only undecorated pottery was 
found here, so that it may be definitely assigned to the earliest Mogollon series. It 
probably dates pre-Georgetown, as Martin has suggested. “‘I would guess that the SU 
site (except pithouses D and D-1) would belong to a pre-Georgetown phase and would 
date at about A.D. 500 or before. How much earlier, I cannot at present state.” 

Stone artifacts are so similar to Sayles’ Cochise as to definitely relate this site with 
the San Pedro stage. The bone awls, ornaments, many stone objects, pottery and houses 
definitely tie it to the Mogollon. This report, more clearly than any other, demonstrates 
the relation between these two groups. The SU site, and other similar sites, are vital 
to an understanding of the origin and development of the Mogollon Culture. It should 
certainly encourage more work in similar sites of similar culture, preferably of slightly 
earlier horizons. 
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As this paper stands it is readily usable. Perhaps comparisons and synthesis are pre- 
mature at this time, but some would help the reader to place it in its relationship with 
other cultures. 


Joun C. McGREGoR 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 


AMERICAN NEGRO 


Deep Seuth. ALLISON Davis, BURLEIGH B. GARDNER and Mary R. GARDNER. (558 pp. 
25 figs., 18 tabs. $4.50. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1941.) 


The structure of our society is shown most clearly in that area of the United States 
where it is under the greatest pressure, i.e., the Deep South. This book by Davis and 
the Gardners analyzes the social structure and relations of a moribund city, one which 
has experienced great wealth but suffered successively the evils of the Civil War, the 
boll weevil, and the neglect of the railroads. Weakened and faded as the town is, it is 
nevertheless a favorable cite for showing the architecture of caste and class. 

The authors are three of the most talented of Warner’s associates on the Yankee 
City research. They have taken his methods and concepts and applied them to the 
ever-exciting problem of Negro-white relations. The eye of the social anthropologist 
sees two castes interacting within the little society of the city. In each caste there are 
a series of social classes. Each Negro person relates himself to the white people he 
knows in terms both of caste and of class traits and habits. 

The initial and crucial method of the research is that of participation in the local 
society. The Gardners integrated themselves over a period of eighteen months within 
the white caste; the Davises took their place within Negro society. Occasional (sub 
rosa) conferences between the researchers helped to maintain an integration of attack 
on the problem. Indeed, I met Allison Davis for the first time in the town where this 
research was conducted; it has always shamed me to think that we had to sneak out 
into the country under the moss-hung oaks to have a decent chat. 

The dilemma of the social participant in social research is not faked. He must find 
a group with which he can live. His wife must have friends, and often playmates are 
needed for his children. Through these contacts the researcher (who is ever the real par- 
ticipant with his hide exposed) learns to adjust himself to the local folksways. His 
responses to local pressures constitute the first significant data of the research. 

If the researcher is not to be an isolated and miserable individual, he must have a 
group of friends, a social clique. This clique guides and orients him in his first days. 
Eventually it establishes him as a member of a social class. It carries also the taboos 
which make correct caste behavior possible. 

When the researcher moves beyond his social clique, he must resort to interviewing 
as distinct from participational observation. His own clique and his own class can give 
him a rough diagram of the society and can point out clearly the social classes adjacent 
to his own. Since the extended social clique may easily include members from the social 
levels just above and below that of the researcher’s clique, he will have an opportunity 
to know some people outside of his own group. Thus he can find interviewing contacts 
which will give him adequate information on the habits of persons at different social 
levels. 
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Social classes are found to be ranked and evaluated as “better or worse” within the 
opinion structure of the local society. They constitute not only a rank but also a power 
hierarchy. The lineages of upper class have greater personal freedom, immunity from 
criticism and arrest, and security in possession of their high symbols. 

The families of upper-class people are under the control of an extended lineage group. 
The special property of this lineage is a family t.ame and associated traditions. Wealth 
and display, though convenient, are not essential to contemporary upper-class partici- 
pation. 

Middle-class families do not show the same feature of being a part of a wide-flung 
lineage group. They tend to emphasize the independence of the small family unit. They 
stress their wealth and external symbols of prosperity. They contrast their strict moral 
controls with the more liberal and careless behavior of upper-class people. 

Both patriarchal and matriarchal forms of the family are found in lower class. The 
subsistence problem is much more vividly present at this level. Inter-family relation- 
ships are conducted largely in terms of the neighborhood and the people one knows 
on the job. 

An excellent feature of the Davis-Gardner book is contained in the economic analysis 
of the city and the county in which the town is embedded. The status system is seen 
to bear an imperfect but nevertheless striking correspondence with the economic levels 
in the community. The lineages of the old families seem to be very convenient ways of 
keeping land more or less permanently within the hands of a kinship group. While upper- 
class people are not the wealthiest (on the average) in the community, they are the 
wealthiest if ‘wealth over time”’ be taken into account. 

The caste controls subordinate the entire Negro population, at least in theory, to the 
entire white population. The net effect of these controls is to depress into lower class 
a disproportionately large number of members of the Negro caste. Upper-class Negroes 
are recognized by their class equals within the white caste and given a limited amount 
of preferential treatment, which is contrary to the caste code. The group of middle- 
and upper-class Negroes is so small that it is difficult for them to organize an autono- 
mous social life and to exclude lower-class Negroes from their larger social affairs. 

There is no other single book which does such an excellent job of portraying the 
social and economic systems of a community. Warner’s masterly research will be dis- 
tributed through six volumes. Lynd’s famous “‘Middletown” job does not give an ade- 
quate picture of social structure. Davis and the Gardners do a straight-forward job 
of writing and presentation without excess baggage of theory. It should be possible 
to give much more quantitative support to their findings than they have been able to 
do once the exploratory design of this kind of research is completely worked out and 
funds are made available for executing it adequately. One wonders whether the time is 
not almost here for the telling use of sampling techniques to give precision to such 
studies as these. A parallel volume attacking the problem from the social-psychological 
side would also be handy, though its lack is no defect in this research. 

Almost any sentence that Allison Davis writes is worth serious reflection and re- 
reading. Many of his best ones are in this book. 


JoHN DOLLARD 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Color, Class, and Personality. RoBERT L. SUTHERLAND. (135 pp. illus. $1.25 cloth, 75 
cents paper. Washington: American Council on Education, 1942.) 


Of the seven Negro Youth Survey-studies produced by the American Youth Com- 
mission since 1940, Color, Class, and Personality is the last, and summary, volume. 
Within its 135 pages Dr. Sutherland, as associate director of the Commission in charge 
of the Survey, has reviewed and interpreted the various observations, insights, and 
hypotheses contributed by the different reports (Part I—Things As They Are) and 
has related them to methods specifically suggested for control, improvement, and 
orderly readjustment of the Negro-white “racial status’’-imbalance in our national 
life (Part II—Changes To Be Made). 

Beginning with the problem, What does it mean to be a Negro?—or—‘‘What are the 
effects, if any, upon the personality-development of Negro youths of their minority 
racial status?,”’ the four major studies of the series' have been based on Dr. Ira DeA. 
Reid’s preliminary report called In A Minor Key, and have been conducted by Drs. 
Allison Davis and John Dollard; E. Franklin Frazier; W. Lloyd Warner, with Buford H. 
Junker and Walter A. Adams; and Charles S. Johnson. Covering areas of investigation 
including the rural South, and three southern cities; two middle cities; two large, and 
two small, northern cities, they have employed approaches ranging from the psycho- 
analytic, to family-analysis, to broad surveys of sectional and “‘racial’’ economic condi- 
tions—and, throughout, have subordinated statistical emphasis on “‘population, wages, 
or number of rooms to a family,’ to a case-study technique seeking, rather, to make 
apparent the outlook of Negro youth on racial matters and other important concerns in 
their lives. 

Things As They Are: Dr. Sutherland’s generalizations, in the first half of his clearly- 
written volume, fall under six chapter-headings: Color and National Solidarity; Y outh’s 
W orld—W hite and Black; These Who Have Shared the American Dream; Those Who have 
Been Isolated .. . ; Learning How to be Black in a White World; and High Visibility and 
Status. His conclusions follow that: (a) A one-tenth minority of twelve million forced 
into a “national” solidarity based entirely on the caste-like symbol of Color is intolerable 
within a working democracy. (b) Where many white youths share the frustrations at- 
tending the conflict between the American Dream and American social, economic 
Reality, the divergence is even more exaggerated for most Negro youths. (c) Neverthe- 
less, although the huge majority must either aspire and be thwarted, or, through the 
frustration (“especially in small northern communities”) finally relinquish aspiration 
entirely, not all Negroes are “depressed’’ and affected equally by minority status; a 
percentage in every community is stimulated to upward striving by the economic and 
social security their fellows lack; by innate ability, and other childhood factors. (d) 
Even these, however, must soon learn to make adjustment to the wider “‘caste-like” 
status, usually through aggressive, defensive, submissive, or evasive behavior or atti- 
tudes (e) And finally, whether or not lightness or darkness of skin-color is the “‘most im- 


1 Children of Bondage (Davis, Dollard); Negro Youth at The Crossways (Frazier); Color and 
Human Nature (Warner, Junker, Adams); Growing Up in the Black Belt (Johnson). A report of 
brief studies, Thus Be Their Destiny, has been also compiled by Ira D. Walker, Vincent J. Davis, 
Donald W. Wyatt, and J. Howell Atwood. 
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portant single element that determines ‘for better or worse’ the development of Negro 
character” (Warner), degree or lack of ““Negroidness” of physical features can be a key 
to in-group as well as out-group feelings and prejudices. 

Based as they are on the reports differing in “insights revealed to trained investiga- 
tors through an intimate acquaintance with different Negro youths growing up under 
different circumstances,” such observations as these have of necessity gained root from 
varied hypotheses. At the outset of the studies Minority Status was approached as only 
one condition, and, in caution, not always the most important, influencing child per- 
sonality-development. This insistence upon the recognition of individual variation in 
personality is present throughout, and is common to all the emphases. Just as, for in- 
stance, Dr. Davis points to the differing behavior of Negro youth (and therefore dif- 
fering “‘personalities”—“the whole of behavior-traits as expressed in social relations”) 
according to social classes and differing social adjustment to caste-restrictions, so does 
Dr. Warner deny “A Minority Racial Status” to which all Negroes are equally oriented. 
Since interaction exists between specific members of white and black “‘classes,”’ of “low” 
and “high” in each group, the individual Negro’s conception of his “minority-status”’ 
differs, often, according to the character of his early orientation to race-patterns in his 
community. Considering class and ambition as “‘white world-values refracted through 
Negro culture,” Dr. Frazier suggests further possibilities for a breakdown in “‘racial 
self-consciousness,” isolation- and accommodation-patterns, as connected with the 
breakdown of minority-status, and Dr. Johnson, disclaiming the “caste’’-label for 
American Negro society because of increasing instability and change in individual at- 
titudes and status, phrases the entire survey in terms of the general factors of economics, 
education, health, and environment, with special attention to standards, values, and 
behavior, internal and external. 

In spite of these precautions, inherent in the attempted objectivity and breadth of 
approach, Dr. Sutherland reports a persistent note of “some effects of caste-like status 
apparent in almost every Negro personality” encountered during the survey, for 
“« |. . seldom did a Negro youth appear to escape to the clear atmosphere of a complete 
sense of freedom.” The answer is offered here in Part II, Changes to Be Made; in Stereo- 
types; in Attitudes, through presenting the Negro in a new role; in Lower-Class Stand- 
ards; in Negro Education, Social Work, and Religion. Such changes are to be directed 
through an awakened consideration of the “individual-,” rather than the ‘“mass”- 
Negro, through new types of guidance-centers for colored youth to develop, in particular, 
effective methods for reaching those who are today largely immune to the influence of 
both schools and social agencies; and to give all teachers, social workers, and religious 
workers the insight based on these studies, patience, and ingenuity, sufficient to co- 
ordinate community efforts for those youth most in need of new incentives. 

As a working concept, the limitations of weighting and applying a broad frame of 
caste and class (here made distinct, as hierarchies, by the reliance, in caste, upon ex- 
ternal, usually physical, symbols to restrict cultural participation—as against their 
absence in class) are subject to discussion, and are here evident: The admission of con- 
tinuous American Negro individual cross-caste, cross-class interaction and mobility 
gives clue in itself to the complexity of factors other than social prestige-grading for the 
cultural functioning of every community-unit, of every individual involved in the de- 
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veloping Negro Youth-personality. As a suggested procedure, the changes in education, 
social work, and religion, in attitudes and economic opportunity, and the specific 
recommendations for establishment of guidance- and child-study clinics of the type 
described in the volume, stand as admirable, orderly improvements in line with the 
research. Each volume in the series, however, should be read, and its contents digested 
for deepening perspective, in spite of the broad review of the findings Dr. Sutherland 
has so attractively presented in Color, Class, and Personality. 

It is, in fact, as a concrete and thoughtful attempt to consider clearly the place 
and possibilities of Negro Youth in our democracy as a source of verbalized adolescent 
Negro attitudes on the “‘race question,” as an example of noteworthy scholastic co- 
operation by white and colored scientists, and as a contribution with insight and 
method in a dynamic application of research to problems of race relations at home 
and of our time, that the entire study cannot be overestimated. To anthropologists, as 
well as to all Americans concerned with the efficiency of their nation, its material should 
be of especial moment. To both, its example, of some planned practical application of 
significant research-findings, can also be provocative to action now. 


MANET FOWLER 
UNIVERSITY 


The Biology of the Negro. JULIAN HERMAN LEwIs. (xvii, 433 pp., 17 tabs. $5.00. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942.) 


This excellent book is by the Associate Professor of Pathology at the University of 
Chicago. While by no means exhaustive, the volume persents the essential facts relating 
to the biology of the Negro in a well organized and readily usable manner. Since facts 
do not possess the capacity, so often attributed to them, of being able to speak for them- 
selves, it is fortunate that, in a field where so much disingenuousness, passion, and 
special pleading has muddied the truth, so dispassionate a scientist as Professor Lewis 
should have addressed himself to the task of systematizing the data in the field of Negro 
biology. 

In a large number of previous works by other writers reputedly treating of the same 
subject a great display has often been made of the techniques of science. But where, as 
in so many cases, prejudice and not the desire to establish the truth has been the domi- 
nant passion behind these techniques, the results have been untrustworthy and un- 
favorable to the Negro. It is perhaps too often forgotten that a person is not a scientist 
merely because he uses scientific methods, but that he alone is a scientist who is able 
to use any method scientifically, that is to say, under the ruling principle of the desire 
to establish the truth, whatever it may be, and to state it dispassionately. This, as I 
have already said, Professor Lewis admirably achieves in the present volume. 

While the emphasis of the volume is essentially medical and especially patho- 
logical—Professor Lewis coins the word “‘anthropathology” for the body of knowledge 
which will embrace comparative racial pathology—the field covered is of very wide 
scope, including population and vital statistics, anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, and 
serology. 

Among the many services performed by this volume not the least important is the 
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proof of the incorrectness of many commonly held stereotypes and beliefs relating to 
the various biological traits of the Negro. 

Books such as this will do infinitely more than the usual tendentious works towards 
clarifying the nature of the differences existing between Negro and white, and the 
present volume should be particularly helpful to all students who are interested in 
learning to what extent the functional responses of Negro and white are influenced by 
environmental factors. 

M. F. ASHLEY Montacu 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HospItaL 


OCEANIA AND ASIA 


Guam and Its People: A Study of Culture Change and Colonial Education. LAuRA 
THompson. (xii, 308 pp., 10 pls., 3 maps. $2.50. Studies of the Pacific, No. 8. Ameri- 
can Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. February, 1942.) 


This work is a model study, thoroughly documented, and covering all phases of the 
culture of the modern inhabitants of Guam. The historical third dimension—time per- 
spective—is achieved through careful use of the records of the past, which, unfortu- 
nately, are extremely meager for the pre-Spanish, aboriginal days. Here, however, the 
author ingeniously invokes the aid of archaeology to reconstruct the picture at least in 
part. By careful analysis, she identifies the strands of modern life which appear to be 
rooted in the pre-Spanish past. 

Throughout, a three-fold historical plan is followed. First, the meager aboriginal 
data, usually derived from the writings of early Spanish missionaries; second, the cul- 
ture under Spanish rule; third, that under American rule. Consistently, she discrimi- 
nates between aboriginal and imported traits. Skillfully, the interweaving of the old 
and the new is delineated. The forces which have shaped and are shaping Chamorro 
culture are carefully appraised. As an acculturation study, Dr. Thompson’s work is 
unexcelled. 

Concerning pre-Spanish external relationships, the author states (p. 37): “Interest- 
ing similarities to the native Chamorro culture are found at the Indonesian or pre- 
Malayan level in the Philippines, in the western Carolines, and in the early Polynesian 
culture.” 

Chamorro society was stratified and suggests that of Polynesia in many respects. 
One marked exception to the Polynesian resemblances is the alleged matrilineate. 
The reviewer wonders if this may not have been an institution of the character of the 
Fijian vasu (Tongan fahu) occurring in a patrilineal society, rather than outright matri- 
lineal organization. The precise answer will probably never be forthcoming because 
of the dearth of material on the aboriginal condition of society in Guam. 

Included in the volume as Appendix 1 is a document of considerable interest, sort 
of a case history as it were. This is the Merizo Village Journal, recorded for the author 
by Jesus C. Barcinas. It occupies pages 257-283 and is a day by day account of village 
events from December 7, 1938 to June 1, 1939. 

The only omission which mars this otherwise laudable work is the absence of a 
terminal bibliography. To determine the source of some interesting statement, the 
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reader is often forced to search back through a seemingly interminable series of op. cit. 
to the first citation of the work. 

E. W. Grrrorp 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Arapesh. Reo F. Fortune. (Publications of the American Ethnological Society 19. v, 
237 pp. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1941.) 


A brief preface outlines the purpose of the work. The territory embraced in the 
study is that between the mouth of the river Sepik, and Dutch New Guinea. This coun- 
try extends inland to the water-shed of the Torricelli range. 

The language is rendered in the form of a grammar which is followed by texts of 
Arapesh legends. These are fifty-seven in number, and are arranged with the first 
ten texts in interlinear form. The remaining legends have Arapesh on the left hand 
pages and literal English on the right so that it is relatively easy for the language 
student to compare the two. The last thirty pages are devoted to abstracts of folk-lore 
texts. This section makes it very convenient for the student of customs and folk-lore 
as distinct from language. There is also a short note on the Papuan group of tongues. 

The work shows every evidence of patient, careful study in a most difficult field, and 
the result is highly satisfactory. 

FLETCHER GARDNER 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Woolen Textiles of the Lou-lan People. Vivt SyYLWAN with Appendix by Gosta Montell. 
(Reports from the Scientific Expedition to the Northwestern Provinces of China: 
Sino-Swedish Expedition, Vol. 7, No. 2. 125 pp., 19 pls., 47 figs., 2 maps, 7 tabs. 
Stockholm, 1941.) 


Miss Sylwan presents an exhaustive study of textile techniques of the autochthonous 
Lou-lan people of the Tarim River Basin, Chinese Turkestan, about the beginning of 
the Christian Era. This is based on textiles found in the graves of these people. The 
clear and thorough analyses are accompanied by excellent photographs and technical 
drawings and summarized in tables. One can find very little fault with the make-up or 
content of the volume. 

The picture is of a nomadic group, practising only limited agriculture, depending on 
wool from their own sheep for all their clothing needs; with the exception, of course, of 
the leather boots. Their clothing consisted of felt head-dresses; long, fringed woven 
mantles; and plaited or woven fringed loin cloths. Wool was used mainly undyed, 
though some was dyed in varying shades of brown or red-brown. Techniques of manu- 
facture included: felting, spinning and twisting into cord, two kinds of plaiting, plain 
and rep weaving, and tapestry weaving with two methods of joining the weft segments. 
Working with very limited material, Miss Sylwan has reconstructed convincingly the 
weaving practices of these people—a task made more difficult by the fact that no spin- 
ning or weaving tools of any kind were found in association with the textiles. 

In the discussion following, the purely descriptive material Lou-lan weaving is 
placed in regard to Eurasian textiles as a whole. Basing her decision on the type of 
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sheep wool used, and on certain technical weaving details, Miss Sylwan concludes that 
the textile affiliations of the Lou-lan people were exclusively with groups to the west. 
No Chinese influence is noted at all, despite the fact that Chinese had been in contact 
with Tarim River groups since about 200 B.C. Certain relevant features of Egyptian, 
Greek, Syrian, and North German weaving practices in the first centuries A.D. are 
presented in proof of this thesis. On the whole the comparisons and conclusions seem 
justified, particularly as regards such specialized techniques as the use of the warping 
strip (a woven strip, the weft of which is extended to be used as the warp for the cloth 
as a whole) and of warp-cord and weft-cord edges (cord edges made from warp or weft 
ends which extend beyond the web). 

Valuable information on Asiatic spinning tools and methods is offered by Montell 
in the appendix to the volume. Of interest to museum technologist will be the informa- 
tion on cleaning and storing woollen textile objects, pp. 106-107. 

Kate Peck KENT 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Sociology of Law. GkorGEs Gurvitcu. (xv, 309 pp. $3.75. New York: Philosophical 
Library and Alliance Book Corporation, 1942.) 


Professor Gurvitch’s Sociology of Law will be of interest to anthropologists as a 
sociological parallel to the recently flowering literature of neo-Durkheimism which is 
forthcoming from the American disciples of A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. Professor Gurvitch 
comes to us from France with an illustrious record of scholarship and publication in 
philosophy and social and political theory. His essential purpose in his Sociology of Law 
is to stimulate an American interest in this field, which we have for the most part neg- 
lected in favor of sociological jurisprudence. To this end he has created a sort of hand- 
book for the sociology of law which gives an historical review and critique of past 
efforts at the study of the relation of law to society (chapter I, pp. 68-197) and pro- 
mulgates a sociology of law based upon “the sociology of the human spirit” (Introduc- 
tion, pp. 1-67, and chapters II-V, pp. 198-303). 

This sociology of the human spirit, which, according to the author is the really 
significant sociology, rests upon the concept of the collective mentality, or moetic mind. 
Gurvitch’s conception of the relation of the collective mentality to other forms of social 
phenomena is a direct elaboration of Durkheim’s original scheme of levels of social 
reality and the collective mind. 

The study of the collective mentality poses great difficulties, unfortunately, since 
it is buried deep beneath what are called seven layers of social reality. The top and most 
superficial layer is the reaim of the physical world in its social aspects. Beneath this lies 
the layer of external social behavior. Beneath this there are subsequent layers of social 
symbolism that overlie deeper layers of social ideals and values, until, finally, at the 
eighth stratum, “we strike the deepest of ali levels of social reality, the level of the 
collective mind itself” (p. 47). The task of the sociology of the human spirit, as seen by 
the author, is to discover the nature of the collective mind for each particular society 
and to determine the nature of the relationships between the collective mind and the 
social values and ideals which it throws off. To do this it must penetrate the symbol 
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levels which conceal more than they reveal. The sociology of law is a branch of the soci- 
ology of the human spirit. Its task is to study the ways in which Justice—the variable 
reconciliation of the conflicting collective values which lie beneath the social symbols 
and patterns—is realized by means of multilateral imperative-attributive regulation. 

The concepts of the collective mind and of symbol systems are therefore the crux 
of Professor Gurvitch’s approach. A sociology of law based on a sociology of the human 
spirit, so conceived, must by virtue of its nature be highly subjective and intuitive. The 
empirical social scientist will make certain demands upon the promulgator of such a 
theoretical discipline. He will demand proof of the reality of the noetic mind. For him, 
to call a collective mind a social reality does not make it so. He will demand detailed 
demonstrations of how the hidden meanings of the symbol systems are to be deter- 
mined; he will want to be shown every step of the “excavating” process that takes the 
investigator down through the seven levels of increasing obscurity to the uncovering of 
the noetic mind at the bottom. The problem of methodology is of supreme importance 
in making a critical judgment of the results. It is with respect to such problems as these 
that Professor Gurvitch’s approach reveals its greatest defects, for this book does not 
meet them. The detailed outline for a sociology of law which it offers is for the most 
part a scheme of categories worked out with logical nicety. The emphasis is, in fact, so 
markedly upon categories that very little actual descriptive material (no case material 
at all) finds its way into the book. 

Professor Gurvitch’s book .is highlighted with intellectual brilliance, and as Profes- 
sor Lowie once wrote of Durkheim’s Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse, “‘His 
essay is a noteworthy mental exercise and would rank as a landmark if dialectic in- 
genuity sufficed ...in the empirical sciences,” (Primitive Religion [1924], p. 157). 
However, Professor Gurvitch promises a detailed discussion of the ‘‘methods of actual- 
izing integral experience” and the “‘procedures for verifying the objective validity of 
the spiritual data of these experiences” (p. 306) in a book on Ethics and Sociology now 
under preparation. It may be that in this future book he shall dissipate the criticisms 
of his approach that are suggested in this review. 

E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Environment and Education: A Symposium Held in Connection with the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Celebration of the University of Chicago. ERNEstT W. Burcess, W. LLoyp 
WARNER, FRANZ ALEXANDER, and MARGARET MEAD. (vi, 66 pp. Human Develop- 
ment Series, Vol. I. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1942.) 


This collection of four papers deals with a topic broad enough for anything. Profes- 
sor Burgess leads off with a discussion of the educative effects of the urban environment, 
maintaining that modern cities have created a new type of human being, sophisticated 
and precocious, and so individuated as to demand a deliberate, guided program of social- 
ization if the society is to hang together. Such socialization will have to teach the new 
human being how to participate in group and community. An example is the Area 
Project initiated in Chicago by Clifford Shaw—a project in which the inhabitants of 
delinquency areas are told of local conditions and invited to take the initiative them- 
selves in a program of crime-dispelling socialization. 
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Professor Warner analyzes the educative effects of class status. He holds that the 
psychologists of human learning, in contrast to animal psychologists, have failed to 
describe systematically the environment in which learning takes place. It is up to the 
social scientist to provide a knowledge of the social environment, one of the most 
important features of which is class stratification. By drawing on researches in Yankee 
City and Deep South, he shows that the American school system is adapted to our open- 
class society: it furnishes an avenue for class mobility, and yet restricts mobility by 
training children for the class status of their parents. 

So far no polemics, but in the next paper Dr. Alexander goes after the scalp of the 
Neo-Freudians, accusing them of “‘ethnological bias.”” He says that most of the psycho- 
dynamic constellations, such as the Oedipus complex and the castration fear, have a 
foundation in “‘biological factors overreaching specific cultural variables.’’ The Oedipus 
complex, for example, is a function of biological dependence and not of any particular 
type of family organization. The Neo-Freudians, in applying cultural analysis, have 
overlooked the fact that conclusions drawn from primitive societies are hardly appli- 
cable to the more dynamic civilized societies, and that within any society, especially 
ours, there is tremendous variation from individual to individual and family to family. 

Dr. Mead, whose original talk consisted mostly of movies, has altered her paper in 
the light of Dr. Alexander’s remarks. She easily disposes of his objection to a cultural 
approach because people in a given society are not all similar, and shows that the 
specific family situations of which he speaks are not merely case histories but socio- 
cultural situations related to the rest of the society. Citing illustrations from Bali, she 
points out that in a stable homogeneous culture the child is not simply socialized by 
stages but is constantly being indoctrinated with all phases of the culture at the same 
time, whereas in a dynamic heterogeneous society the child is given a content different 
from that of the adults. This gap makes the problem of educational planning difficult, 
for by the time the needs of one generation have been studied the next generation needs 
something else. From primitive to civilized society, and from one generation to the 
next, the results of study are inapplicable except on a level of high abstraction. 

KINGSLEY DAvIs 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Blood Grouping Technic. Fritz ScutrF and WituiAM C. Boyp. (xvi, 248 pp. $5.00. 
New York: Interscience Publishers, 1942.) 


“A manual for clinicians, serologists, anthropologists, and students of legal and 
military medicine,”’ the present volume will be of interest to readers of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST chiefly because of its anthropological section. Those who wish to 
learn how blood groups are determined or how to make blood group determinations for 
themselves will find all the necessary information clearly and authoritatively set out 
here. 

In the anthropological section (pp. 196-241) Dr. Boyd discusses the contribution 
which blood grouping is capable of making to the problem of human evolution and 
diversification. This section is of such value that it should be read by all anthropologists 
without distinction as to whether they be of the physical or cultural ilk. In the blood 
groups we have ideal characters by means of which the relations of human groups and 
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individuals to each other may be traced in terms of serological traits. The supreme 
value of these traits lies in the fact that their genetic mechanism is thoroughly under- 
stood, that they are unequivocally objective in character, entirely unaffected by en- 
vironmental factors, for all practical purposes not subject to mutation, and so far as 
is known, non-adaptive. As Dr. Boyd remarks, “If it is possible to discover anything 
about the course of human evolution by classifying mankind, the most useful data 
should be the blood groups.” But oddly enough anthropologists have not taken ad- 
vantage of this admirable method of investigation. There are several reasons for this: 
firstly, most anthropologists are, alas, inadequately equipped in a knowledge of genetics 
to appreciate the advantages which blood groups offer for anthropological classifica- 
tion; secondly, study of blood group frequencies generally fails to confirm existing ideas 
about “‘race,” and thirdly, most anthropologists have been so severely disappointed 
to find that blood groups did not provide the name and address of the subject’s cross- 
cousin m times removed that they immediately lost all interest in the subject. This 
last is not altogether as frivolous a remark as it may seem. 

Fortunately there is growing up a younger generation of anthropologists, some of 
whom already give promise of doing important work in blood grouping and in the 
genetic analysis of the characters of human populations. The work of these men will 
be interrupted for the duration of a war which under more propitious conditions should 
have provided them with an unrivalled opportunity for the prosecution of such re- 
searches. The cause of blood group studies in particular and of genetic analysis in 
general, even though it is slow in assuming some substantial form, is by no means 
hopeless. 

Our present knowledge of the distribution of the blood groups throughout the world 
is very sketchy, and many years of work by many workers will have to be carried out 
before we shall be in a position to attempt an analysis of the significance of such distri- 
butions. In the present volume Dr. Boyd gives an account of the available data and 
several concrete illustrations of the manner in which the analysis of the distribution of 
blood group gene frequencies may assist in the solution of anthropological problems. 
Since it is now possible to determine the blood groups from mummified and skeletal 
tissues, it is possible to make blood group analyses of prehistoric populations, and by 
this means attempt to trace their migrations and relations to one another. The technics 
involved in making such determinations and analyses are given in detail by Dr. Boyd, 
and it is quite certain that the methods he recommends will become the standard ones 
in all future anthropological investigations of this kind. 

Future advances in genetic knowledge will undoubtedly make available other 
characters satisfying the same criteria as the blood groups, so that it will become pos- 
sible to study the distributions of all these characters together. In this manner a genetic 
analysis of the characters of man may eventually give us a thoroughly sound knowledge 
of the evolution and the relationships of the various groups of mankind to one another. 
This is an end towards which it is well worth working, and it is workers such as Dr. 
Boyd who will do most towards achieving it. 

The death of Dr. Fritz Schiff (1889-1940) before the completion of the manuscript 
of this capital book has prematurely deprived science of a worker which it could ill 
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afford to lose. It is to be hoped that Dr. Boyd will be long with us to carry on and extend 
the work of his colleague, as he has so admirably done in the present volume. 


M. F. AsHLEY Montacu 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 


Gesture and Environment. Davip EFron. With Sketches by Stuyvesant Van Veen and 
a Preface by Franz Boas. (184 pp., 67 figs., $2.25. New York: King Crown Press, 
1941.) 

This study, part of a larger work entitled Race and Gesture, shows the development 
and behavior of groups of individuals and of their descendants in markedly different 
environments. It was suggested by Dr. Boas and is an illuminating example of his 
famous term, “motor habits.” The results show that “as far as physiological and psy- 
chological functioning of the body is concerned, the environment has such fundamental 
influence that in large groups . . . the genetic element may be ruled out entirely or al- 
most entirely as a determining factor.” 

Hans Giinter, “one of the high priests of political ‘anthropology’ in the Third 
Reich,” and his theories are known to all anthropologists, and it is interesting to find, 
gathered in one place, so long a list of others, almost all Germans, who accent different 
phases of the ritual of race. From this type of writing, there follows the thesis that each 
of the alleged “racial types” is endowed with a distinct set of psychological and gestural 
traits. 

The author starts with a history of the study of gesture, beginning with a passage 
in a treatise (1870) on good manners of the Victorian period which runs, “Foreigners 
talk with their arms and hands as auxiliaries to the voice. The custom is considered 
vulgar by us calm Englishmen.” He reviews English testimony to the contrary with a 
discussion of Hogarth’s drawings of gestures, the “grand manner” in Parliament or in 
Congress and the gestural behavior of the honnéte homme. 

The greater part of the book covers research which is described in its sub-title, “A 
tentative study of some of the spatio-temporal and ‘linguistic’ aspects of the gestural 
behavior of Eastern Jews and Southern Italians in New York City, living under similar 
as well as different environmental conditions.”” The results obtained with the two 
groups were then compared with gestures among the “assimilated” Jews and Italians 
in the same city. The investigation was made by (1) direct observation, (2) sketches 
(and most successful ones) drawr from life by the American painter, Mr. Stuyvesant 
Van Veen, (3) counting the number of unit movements, etc., and (4) motion pictures. 
From the latter graphs and charts, measurements, and tabulations were made. 

The spatio-temporal aspects of each group were first studied. Here the radius, the 
axis, the pattern, and the frequency and tempo of the movements of the hands, the 
fingers, the head, etc., the “familiarity” with the physical presence of the interlocutor, 
simultaneous gesturing and motions with objects were all noted. Next the “linguistic” 
aspects of the two groups were investigated. The author points out that all gesture is 
not pictorial, as Tylor claimed. ‘‘Non-pictorial gesture plays a predominant role in 
almost any type of colloquial gesticulation.” He adds that this type of movement may 
have a “linguistic” function as important as that of the pictorial. A gesture may have 
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meaning “‘by the emphasis it lends to the context of the verbal and vocal behavior it 
accompanies,” or “‘the connotation . . . it possesses independently from the speech of 
which it may, or may not, be an adjunct.” The first may be simple baton-like or ideo- 
graphic. In the second the “meaning” is “objective” and the movement may be by 
actual pointing, by depicting the form of an object or symbolic. 

The “Americanized” Jews vary in their gestures according to the social stratum to 
which they belong. The gestural movements of boys who belong to the lower socio- 
economic part of the Jewish population of New York, as might be predicted, are hardly 
distinguishable from those of the Jewish immigrants of the same cultural and economic 
position. The cultural hybridness of students at the Jewish Theological Seminary shows 
in their gestures, which are less jerky and the sweep less confined than in recent immi- 
grants. Further, the Jewish students at Temple Emanu-El! who show assimilation far 
ahead of the other groups “just do not gesticulate.”’ In general, the amount and char- 
acter of the gesticulation is closely correlated, on the one hand, with the degree of 
cultural affinity to the mother country, and, on the other, with the degree of assimila- 
tion to American culture. In other words, “‘the most assimilated the individual, the less 
Jewish or Italian gestural traits was he found to possess.”’ This all points to the validity 
of the theory that gestures are not racially conditioned or determined by biological 
descent, but are motor habits acquired through their cultural environment. 

Columbia University Press should be commended and congratulated for establish- 
ing under its aegis the King’s Crown Press “‘for the purpose of making certain scholarly 
material available at minimum cost.”” Complete success has marked this venture. The 
text is very clear and the illustrations, especially the line drawings, are excellent. 

ALFRED M. T0ZZER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
THE LINGUISTIC AFFINITIES OF THE ENIMAGA (COCHABOTH) GROUP 


During my Chaco expedition in 1933 I often heard the Pilaga Indians refer to their 
neighbors and enemies, the Maké, of the Paraguayan Chaco north of Salto Palmar. I 
even obtained, through an intermediary, an important collection of weaving and arti- 
facts from these Indians. In 1939 I saw a group of Maké in Buenos Aires where they 
had been taken by their friend and protector, General Belaieff, to give a performance 
at a fair. When learning to speak Matako I was struck by the close affinities between 
Matako and Maké vocabularies and by certain striking analogies in their phonetic 
systems. Recently, when I examined the Maké texts published by General Belaieff in 
itl in Revista de la sociedad cientifice del Paraguay (Vol. 4), No. 6, my first impression 
wes confirmed and I came to the conclusion that the Maké language is actually a 
dialect of the Matako-Mataguayo linguistic family which, besides Matako sub-dialects, 
includes the Choroti and the Ashluslay (Chunupi, Churupi, Suhin). 

The affinities between Maké and Matako did not remain unnoticed by Rev. Richard 
Hunt who published the first material on the Maké language—which he calls Towothli 
(Towothlai), though he points out that these Indians were also known as Nyimaka by 
the Toba and as Namaka by the Matako. 

The inclusion of the Maké language within the Matako-Mataguayo stock helps 
to disentangle one of the many knotty problems in South American tribal nomenclature 
and linguistic classification. The confusion prevailing in the identification of the tribes 
of the Eastern Chaco was partly the result of the loose usage of the name Lengua, 
“tongue,” for tribes who wore flat wooden labrets which looked like protuding tongues. 

At the end of the 18th century the famous geographer and naturalist Azara and his 
colleague Aguirre, on the authority of a Spanish priest, Francisco Amancio Gonzalez, 
describe three tribes,—the Lengua, the Enimagé and the Guentusé,—all of whom spoke 
closely related dialects. At that time the Enimagd, greatly reduced in number, lived 
near the headwaters of the Rio Verde on a river, probably the Rio Confuso or the Rio 
Montelindo. The Guentusé, who are said to have counted about 300 able-bodied men, 
resided further to the east near the Pilagé. Both the Enimagé and the Guentusé had 
migrated from their original home south of the Pilcomayo. In the same region the 
Lengua, whose male population numbered only 120, were on the verge of extinction. 
In the middle of the 18th century the Lengua-Enimagé had waged relentless war against 
the Mbaya and had often made raids on the east side of the Paraguay River. Though 
the figures given by Azara and Aguirre may not be entirely trustworthy, a series of 
violent smallpox epidemics was perhaps responsible for their rapid decrease. Around 
1860 Demersay mentions the existence of some twelve families of Lengua; these, how- 
ever, were being amalgamated into the Maskoy group. 

The Lengua described by Azara and Aguirre must not be confused with the modern 
Lengua whose present habitat extends on the west side of the Paraguay River from 
lat. 223° to lat. 24° S. These modern Lengua correspond to the Maskoy or Machikuy 
of Azara and Aguirre, who in 1794 lived on the Rio Araguay, and, together with the 
Sanapand, Angaité and Kaskihé (Guana, different from the Arawakan Guana), form 
part of the Maskoy group established by Koch-Griinberg (1902). 

Father Wilhelm Schmidt (p. 258) proposed the name Cochaboth for the stock repre- 
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sented by the ancient Lengua, Enimagé and Guentusé of Azara and Aguirre, for this was 
the name which the Enimagé gave themselves and their Lengua relatives. Rivet calls 
them Enimagé. 

Hunt was the first to notice that modern Maké (Towothli) is closely related to an- 
cient Enimagé, Lengua aud Guentusé, which are known through a short vocabulary 
collected by Father Francisco Amancio Gonzales and incorporated in Aguirre’s diary 
and through a few words published by Demersay. Some years later Dr. Max Schmidt, 
unaware of Hunt’s discovery, also compared Aguirre’s word list with a more recent 
Maké vocabulary and established their close relationship. There is no doubt, there- 
fore, that the modern Maké Indians are the same as the ancient Enimagé (I-maké, 
Inimaké) or Lengua-Cochaboth. 

Since the Maké language is obviously a Matako dialect, it is evident that the Cocha- 
both family, as such, does not exist independently and that the Lengua, Guentusé and 
Maké (Enimagé) must henceforward be regarded as dialects of the Matako-Mataguayo 
family. I propose that this enlarged group be called Matako-Maké. Dialects of the stock 
extend along the Pilcomayo River from the foothills of the Andes to the Paraguay 
River. I am convinced that other Chaco languages will be integrated in the same family 
in the future and that, consequently, the linguistic map of South America will be some- 
what simplified. 

ALFRED MéTRAUX 
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A QUECHUA MESSIAH IN EASTERN PERU 


Native South America has always been responsive to the voices of messiahs, but 
among the prophets who called themselves the Son of God or God Incarnate and who 
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stirred their people to rebellion against the white masters, Juan Santos Atahuallpa 
occupies a place apart. Unlike the others, who were men dominated by mystical 
visions, Santos was primarily a political leader who showed unusual restraint in his 
claims to supernatural power, preferring to build his prestige on the glorious tradition 
of the Inca past. His program contained some demands which, eighty years later, 
couched in more pompous terms, figured in the charters of South American inde- 
pendence. Moreover, he was one of the first native interpreters of the great Indian 
tragedy, as real today as then. 

That Santos Atahuallpa was followed by Indians to whom he was a stranger is one 
of the curious features of this messianic movement. The prophet was a Quechua from 
the Cuzco and his people were Campa who lived in the dense forests covering the 
eastern slopes of the Andes. Nothing expresses more strikingly the undimmed prestige 
of the Inca civilization than the success of this Quechua adventurer who dared to claim 
the throne of the Sun beyond the borders of the old empire. 

The Campa had not opposed the Franciscan fathers when in 1635 they erected the 
first crosses in the valleys opening toward the Amazon. From that time the progress 
of the Franciscan pioneers had been constant and rapid. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century they had reached the Ucayali River and had discovered a new and shorter 
route uniting the Pacific coast with the basin of the Amazon. The great dream of an 
easy outlet from Peru to the Atlantic, hardly realized today, seemed within their 
grasp when, overnight, a century of effort was destroyed because a poor Quechua 
Indian rekindled in the torpid atmosphere of the missions memories of a vanished 
empire. The Campa of the Mission of the Cerro de Sal were the first in, 1742, to rise 
to the voice of the new leader. 

Who was Santos Atahuallpa? To those who wondered why the heir to the empire of 
the Sun was just a poor Indian dressed in a red tunic he explained that his family had 
been robbed by the Spaniards but that he knew the hiding place of the Inca treasures 
and would unearth them when he ascended his throne. His past was obscure but it 
was known that he had been the servant of a Jesuit who took him to Spain and gave 
him some education. He could read and write in Spanish and had a smattering of Latin; 
at least he could recite prayers in that language. His ship had called at some African 
harbor on the way to Spain or on the return voyage, as may be surmised from several 
allusions in his speeches. In a letter written by Father Manuel de Santo he is quoted as 
saying that “the had been in Angola and had come from Angola and the Congo.” 
He also remarked, “There are only three kingdoms: Spain, Angola and Peru.” During 
his wanderings he had learned about the British and their wars against the Spaniards 
for he told the missionaries repeatedly that “he had spoken with the British who had 
agreed to help him on the sea so that he could recuperate his crown by land.” 

When he suddenly appeared among the Campa, he was a fugitive from Spanish 
justice seeking asylum apparently because of a murder he had committed in Gua- 
manca. Some even said the victim was his Jesuit master. In any case he came to the 
village of Qusopango and there convinced the local chief, Mateo Santabangori, that he 
was a descendent of Atahuallpa to whose name he added the title Apu Inca. In true 
messianic fashion he called himself the Son of God and declared he had come to end 
slavery, the drudgery of the plantations and the hard work in the bakeries. As a divine 
envoy he threatened sceptics with landslides and with complete extermination. 
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His words swept across the missions and soon converts flocked to the Apu Inca 
“who promised them big things, a great many tools and all the riches of the Spaniards.” 
The Franciscan missionaries, immediately aware of the danger, evacuated the region 
but sent delegates to sound out his intentions. To these Santos said that “for a long 
time he had had the intention of manifesting himself, but God had not permitted it. 
Now he had come to organize this kingdom and to go to Lima to be crowned. However, 
he was not considering going to Spain to conquer a realm not his own. If the Vice-roy 
would not willingly yield the kingdom he would wring his neck and that of his son as 
if they were chickens. If the Vice-roy insisted in annoying him with four (sic) Spaniards, 
he had his children the Indians, the mestizoes and the Negroes who would receive him.” 
Again he warned them that that the Spaniards had better evacuate the land because 
“this relatives the British were coming to his rescue by sea.” 

At the same time Santos Atahuallpa revealed the main points of his political pro- 
gram. Once crowned emperor of Peru he would reorganize his kingdom. The Spanish 
era was over, he said, and the future was of his making. The Spaniards could no longer 
retain their vassals for he himself would end the enforced labor on the plantations and 
in the bakeries. Slavery and other forms of Spanish tyranny would never again be 
tolerated in his kingdom. 

No words could stir the Indians more deeply than this promise to redeem them from 
the endless drudgery of personal service to the missionaries and the Spanish authorities 
and to free them from the curse of the coca fields and the hand mills. These were con- 
crete and direct abuses felt by everyone, the symbols of their abject condition. 

Although the prophet was not hostile to them, he objected to the presence of 
mestizoes and Negroes in the missions. This was not on racial grounds, but because 
they incarnated the secular power of the missionaries whose policemen and agents 
they were. His often expressed bitterness against Negroes was not directed against them 
as men, for he counted upon them as allies. Indeed, his brother-in-law and most trusted 
lieutenant was Antonio Gatico, a negro slave who had been educated in a mission and 
who had some knowledge of military art. 

By an odd contradiction, this man who claimed to be the Son of God hoped to solve 
the religious problems within the framework of the Catholic Church. In the matter of 
reforms he was moderate and expressed views far in advance of his times. He wanted a 
native clergy and justified his revindication by his experience in Africa where he said 
he had seen ‘Negro fathers with long beards (sic) who said mass and who, though 
they were not white like the Spaniards, could be fathers and curates.”’ He intended to 
ask the Pope for a special license to create an Indian clergy and planned to invite the 
Bishop of the Cuzco to come to the forest and there ordain the native priests. 

Some of Santos’ measures may seem extraordinary to us and apparently irrelevant. 
Why, for instance, did he declare solemnly that pigs were “bad” animals and order 
them to be slaughtered? It is not impossible that in this matter he followed the advice 
of his Negro supporters who may very well have been Mohammedans. On the other 
hand, he praised cows and sheep as “good” animals and recommended them to his 
people. Like all Indians of the Highlands, he was addicted to chewing coca and dis- 
tributed it generously among his followers, restoring to the plant its ancient sacred- 
ness. “It is God’s grass,” he used to say, “and not the plant of the sorcerers as the 
Spaniards pretend.” 
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Enthusiastic crowds of Indians gathered around him and, as a witness said, “con- 
gratulated one another because they had found a remedy for their sufferings.”’ Their 
anger mounted and they wanted blood. Since the priests had already fled, they turned 
against the unfortunate Negro guards, blind instruments of white domination. In the 
tumult Santos retained a surprising sense of justice and a rare moderation. He forbade 
the converts to lynch the guards and the only outbreak of brutality occurred without 
his knowledge. When he heard how in some far away missions the fathers stopped the 
people from joining him, he sent a messenger to warn the priests that he had feet and 
would come. 

Well aware that he could expect no mercy from the Spaniards, he fortified his 
village to meet the impending retaliations. He accumulated in a sort of arsenal large 
deposits of bows, arrows and clubs and organized a special guard composed in part of 
the very Negroes whom he had denounced. Santos’ main hope of success rested with the 
mountain Indians, the former subjects of the Incas, for he expected the revolt to spread 
like a fire over the Sierras just as it had flared through the forest. This seemed not a 
vain hope, for when he occupied the town of Quimiri, the nearby mountain Indians 
celebrated his victory with a wild orgy during which they sang a song describing how 
they would drink beer out of the skulls of the fathers and the lieutenant governor. 

Many expeditions were sent against Santos and his rebellious Campa. All of them, 
after initial successes, returned broken and defeated. His naked warriors armed with 
bows and clubs alone would have been no match for the Spanish guns; his surest weapon 
was the thick and awe-inspiring Amazonian jungle. The narrow valleys descending 
toward the Amazon, the somber paths across the forest, the rapid rivers and the cease- 
less rains demoralized the Spanish soldiers, who advanced only to retreat harassed by 
the Indian guerillas and weakened by lack of food. 

The Spaniards tried to make peace and sent as go-betweens two Franciscan fathers. 
Santos received them courteously and heard mass with them but refused to deal with 
the whites on the eve of the expected general revolt. He even allowed the fathers to 
visit their former missions, where they could only observe that they had lost the con- 
fidence of their former converts. 

In 1750 the Spaniards took the offensive again. Santos skillfully protected the vil- 
lages, cut the roads leading to his headquarters and resumed his guerilla tactics. He 
pursued the invaders to the mountains and captured the Andean village of Anda- 
marca. There, however, nature was against him; his shivering warriors longed for the 
warmth of the tropical valleys. Further advance was impossible. By abandoning the 
conquest of the Highlands, Santos destroyed his chances of a general uprising. The 
Spaniards themselves gave up hope of capturing him and were thereafter content to 
hold him at bay by establishing a barrier of military posts along the border. By doing so 
they relinquished the vast territories opened by the courage and initiative of the 
missionaries. 

From then on Santos Atahuallpa disappeared from history. He probably continued 
to rule over the Campa but traditions, recorded among the Indians many years later, 
speak only of his death. Like all messiahs, Santos claimed to be immortal. Some com- 
panion, perhaps to confirm his faith in the master, wounded him fatally during a mock 
battle between slingers. Instead of the innocuous maize cob required by the rules, he 
hurled at him a rock which fractured his skull. Santos was buried under a mound in 
the ruins of a Christian chapel. A wooden structure was erected over the grave and for 
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more than one hundred and fifty years the Campa worshipped the memory of the 
leader who had restored their dignity and had promised them a kingdom. Every year 
they laid a new tunic over his tomb in the hope, maybe, that he would return and wear it. 
The Indians of the Sierras, who had remained deaf to his appeals, rose thirty years 
later to place on the throne of the Inca another Indian with Spanish education, Tupac 
Amaru. So general and ferocious was the insurrection this time that the rebels nearly 
succeeded in wresting Peru from Spanish domination and thus almost realized the 

dream of Juan Santos Atahuallpa. 

ALFRED METRAUX 
BuREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


THE IDENTITY OF THE APACHE MANSOS 


Grenville Goodwin, in his Social Organization of the Western Apache,' refers to a 
small group whom he names Apache Mansos. He summarizes what the Western Apache 
had to tell him about these people as follows: 


Directly south of the Arivaipa band, between Tucson and the San Pedro River to the east, 
were the Apache Mansos, a small band of Apache who had been on friendly terms with the Span- 
iards and Mexicans for a long time. These people, though speaking a Southern Athapaskan lan- 
guage, were enemies and many times during the past century joined Papago, Mexicans, and Amer- 
icans against the White Mountain and San Carlos groups. They were well known to White Moun- 
tain, Cibecue, and San Carlos, who called them bd-tci-‘. They figure to some extent in the mythol- 
ogy of these three people. Western Apache say they talked like the Chiricahua. Today they are 
apparently completely absorbed by the Mexican population of Tucson. 


In a footnote, Goodwin quotes Dr. Leslie Spier’s suggestion that these are the people 
referred to as ‘‘washed Apaches” in his Yuman Tribes of the Gila River.” 

The location given this group by both Goodwin and Spier and the remark about 
their language suggest that they were an offshoot of the Chiricahua tribe. Information 
gathered by me in 1935 from Duncan Balachu, a member of the Eastern Chiricahua 
Band, tends to confirm this, and is even more specific. This informant said: 


South of Tucson, on the boundary of the United States and Mexico, are some people who say 
they are from the Central Chiricahua. Some of them live in Mexico. When I was little [the infor- 
mant was between sixty and seventy years old at the time he was interviewed] they were dressed 
in the white man’s clothes already. They had their hair cut when we were in gee-strings yet. Yet 
they spoke the same as we do. Jim Miller [a Chiricahua] used to go and stay with them. They are 
called Apaches. They have songs like ours. Steven [another Eastern Chiricahua] saw one at San 
Carlos. He was sitting, looking over the country. He sang this song and cried. Steven asked him 
why he was crying. He said, “Once all this country was covered with Indians, with my people. Now 
they are all gone.” Steven sang the song for me. It’s a fine song. The Central Chiricahua do not 
recognize relatives among them now. There are lots of them now. They have a little town. They 
raise corn. They are more like Mexicans. 


If this account is accepted, the Apache Mansos of Goodwin and the ‘‘washed 
Apaches”’ of Spier are to be identified as Central Chiricahua who became pacified con- 
siderably earlier than other of their tribesmen. 

Morris EDWARD OPLER 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


' University of Chicago Press, 1942, p. 86. 
2 University of Chicago Press, 1933, p. 8. 
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MONTANA UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 

The University of Montana is pleased to announce the formation of The Montana University 
Publications in the Social Sciences by recent action of the State Board of Education. 

The following manuscripts are either in press or in process of editing. The fiscal organiza- 
tion of the University is such that it is not convenient to offer these monographs for sale. We wish 
to place these volumes in the proper hands, however, and offer to send them gratis to persons who 
express their interests by asking for them unti! the editions are exhausted. We would appreciate, 
however, having persons not on our exchange lists remitting the stamp values they find on the 
covers upon their receipt. 

Due to the exigencies of war times and the uncertain military status of our staff, we are at- 
tempting to publish all completed or nearly completed manuscripts as soon as possible. This 
strain on our budget will make it necessary to publish the longer papers in mimeograph or litho- 
graph. Papers whose illustrations are of scientific significance will be printed. For similar reasons, 
we would like to receive requests for any or all of these papers at one time instead of by separate 
announcement. 

The following are ready, or will be within the next few months: 

1. The Hagen Site, by William Mulloy and others. 

2. The Practice of Primitive War, vol. I, by Harry Turney-High. 

3. Pictograph Cave, by William Mulloy and others. 

4. The Acculturation of the Milltown Finns, by Gladys Pierson. 

5. Historic and Protohistoric Village Sites in the Yellowstone Valley, by William Mulloy and 

others. 

6. The Practice of Primitive War, vol. Il, by Harry Turney-High. 

7. David Thompson’s Journal, by Catherine White. 

8. Montana’s Production in 1941, by R. J. W. Ely. 

Harry TurNEY-HicH—Editor 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 


THE JOURNAL OF LEGAL AND POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY 


Despite wartime conditions, a new review, The Journal of Legal and Political Sociology, 
has been founded to give expression to a significant and steadily growing branch of social science. 
The first issue will appear in October, 1942, and will be devoted to a special topic: Democracy 
and Social Structure. Subsequent issues will come out semi-annually until a quarterly status is 
achieved after the war. Each issue will contain 150 pages. 

Karl N. Llewellyn, Columbia Law School; Robert M. MacIver, Columbia University; Roscoe 
Pound, Harvard Law School; and T. V. Smith, University of Chicago, are on the Editorial Board. 
Georges Gurvitch is editor, Kingsley Davis, Associate Editor, and Ephraim Fischoff, Secretary. 

The Journal will coordinate sociological studies relating to law and politics. Being sociological 
rather than philosophical or juristic in its point of view, it will deal with legal, political, inter- 
groupal, and international relations as functions of the total social structures and situations in 
which they occur. It will contain contributions from social and cultural anthropology, social 
psychology, criminology, social history, and legal history, as well as from sociology per se. 


THE TREASURY OF SCIENCES 
The Treasury of Science is to be a new series of low-priced ($1.25), pocket-size books designed 
to serve the student and the intelligent reader by dealing authoritatively with varied aspects of 
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modern scientific knowledge. The authority and reliability of each book will be assured by a Board 
of Editors which now includes Dr. Alvin Johnson, Director of the New School for Social Research, 
Professor Harlow Shapley of Harvard University, and Dr. Alfred E. Cohn of the Rockefeller 
Institute. Their selection of subjects and authors, and their approval of the texts, promise to 
establish this series as a major contribution to the educational forces in American life. 

Because popularizations cannot adequately convey the latest scientific findings and interrela- 
tionships in our rapidly changing world there is an increasing need on the part of students, of 
men in the armed forces, and of those in civilian life for substantial and standard scientific litera- 
ture presented expertly but not pedantically and available at a moderate price. It is the hope of 
the publishers that the TREASURY OF SCIENCE will serve that need and will emerge as a 
landmark in contemporary education. 

In general, the plan is that the volumes be written by authoritative scholars. They are not to 
be textbooks or to have a great apparatus in the way of footnotes or references. They are to be 
written abreast of the level of knowledge and to include as much of the history of the subjects as 
to make their contemporary position understandable. The object is to make these books the best 
general statement for students and for the reading public interested in the sciences and ready to 
devote inteliectual effort to their understanding. They would, of course, be introductory volumes 
to their subjects, but it is not the intention to talk down, but rather to communicate in free and 
lively style. 

Each book will consist of some 200 pages of clear, readable type with adequate illustrations 
on easily handled paper. The size of the books will be uniform, 44” by 63”. 

It is the publishers’ intention to add at least 24 volumes every year until the TREASURY 
OF SCIENCE represents a complete library of scientifically authentic, well-printed, well- 
bound, and popularly-priced books covering the entire range of man’s knowledge of himself and 
his environment. 

Correspondence on manuscripts is invited. Please write to 

TREASURY OF SCIENCE 
L. B. Fischer Publishing Corp. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SMITHSONIAN DENSMORE COLLECTION 


The Smithsonian-Densmore collection of sound recordings, transferred in 1940 to the Na- 
tional Arthives by the Smithsonian Institution, has recently been the subject of organizational 
and planning activities by Miss Frances Densmore under the supervision of the Chief of the 
Division of Motion Pictures and Sound Recordings of the National Archives, in connection with 
which Miss Densmore was appointed a consultant. This work was in preparation for the project 
to transfer the recordings from cylinders to disks and place them in a form for more permanent 
preservation as well as make them available to students of Indian music. 

The metal-matrix method was adopted for the preservation of these recordings, and as the 
metals used for this purpose are of prime necessity in war industries, the project has been halted 
for the duration of the war. 

The collection includes the records of Indian songs obtained by Miss Densmore from 1907 
to 1940, all of which have been transcribed and incorporated in her books. The collection also 
includes recordings secured in the field by members of the staff of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, and a limited number of records presented by other ethnologists. Notable in the collection 
are recordings of Omaha songs by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, made on wax-covered paper tubes, 
these having been made prior to 1893. There are also small disk records made by James and 
Charles Mooney, dated 1894, and early dictaphone records of Hopi songs recorded by Dr. J. W. 
Fewkes. 
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FRENCH ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE RESISTANCE TO GERMAN RULE 


Trustworthy sources confirm the recent press reports of the execution by the Germans in 
April, 1942, of two young French anthropologists, Alexander Levitzky and Vildé, both members 
of the staff of the Musee de l’homme (ancient Musee d’ethnographie du Trocadero). Both were 
arrested in February, 1941, together with Yvonne Oddon, librarian of the Museum and several 
others, and were detained ir the sinister military prison du Cherche-midi. Paul Rivet, the director 
of the Museum, escaped arrest on the same day and managed to reach Bogot4 where he founded 
an Institute of Ethnology. The Sub-director of the Museum, Jacques Soustelle, who was in 
Mexico at the time, is now a member of the de Gaulle government in London. 

Alexander Levitzky and Yvonne Oddon belonged to the small group that, under Dr. Rivet 
and George-Henri Riviere, turned the antiquated and moth-eaten Trocadero into the most 
modern and dynamic anthropological museum in the world. 

Americans who have carried out researches at the Trocadero will certainly remember the tall 
young man who seemed to have in his mind the thousands of uncatalogued objects of the collec- 
tions. All of us who have worked there owe a debt of gratitude to A. Levitzky’s quiet and unfail- 
ing assistance. Because he had temporarily sacrificed his personal scientific ambitions to the 
enormous task of creating the Musee de |’homme, few people realized that he was a brilliant 
student with an unusual knowledge of Siberian ethnology. As the son of Russian emigrés, Levitzky 
met the difficulties inherent in the position of a foreigner; he was proud to become a citizen and 
an officer, and with the same quiet loyalty and willingness with which he served the Museum, 
he gave his life for France. 

Vildé had recently been appointed head of the Department of European Ethnology, but, 
unfortunately, I am unable to give any details about his personality and his work. His heroic 
sacrifice bears witness to his courage and patriotism. 

Yvonne Oddon was sentenced to death “on ill defined charges,” apparently based on her 
patriotism and resistance to Nazi rule. Reprieved at the last moment she was sent to eastern 
Prussia with a trainload of other prisoners in “almost chain gang conditions.” Her head was 
shaved and at times during the journey it is said she was handcuffed. Her life, as that of so 
many others, depends on a prompt victory. 


Miss Oddon has many friends in America where she spent several years working in libraries 
and museums. Those who have known her admired her energy and her vivacity, and they also 
were aware of her idealism and courage. Her profession was for her a means of giving help and joy 
to the largest possible number of people. It was often her lot to fight against outmoded routines 
and sour and dusty functionaries entrenched behind unread books. As the Secretary of the 
French Librarian Association she exercized a lively influence on her colleagues. The American 
library system was her inspiration. She organized the first ambulant libraries for country people, 
helped and promoted children’s libraries. In 1937 she played a large part in the presentation of 
the book exhibit at the Paris World’s Fair. 

Her ambition was to make the anthropological library of the Musee de l"homme a model for 
French libraries. it was in many respects an American library, even to the point of using the 
Library of Congress classification. She also was an ardent propagandist for American publications. 

Her activities, however, were not limited to library work. Indeed, it is almost impossible 
to enumerate all the aspects of her creative energy. At the beginning of the war, for instance, 
she had created centers where Colonial soldiers were received and entertained. In 1940 she 
refused to leave the Museum. We knew then that she would carry on the fight not only for her 
work but also for her country. She belonged to a family of Huguenots with a long tradition of 
stubborn resistance. Her father had died a heroic death in the last war. Wherever she is, we may 
be sure that she will never be crushed. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


CORRECTION AND AMPLIFICATION 


The article, Anthropological Offerings in American Undergraduate Colleges by Lucy J. Cham- 
berlain and E. Adamson Hoebel, which appeared in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 44, 
No. 3, pp. 527-530, failed to mention two American colleges which offer undergraduate courses 
in anthropology. 

Dr. Forrest E. Clements, chairman of the Department of Anthropology at the University 
of Oklahoma, writes: “Anthropology was established as a separate department at the University 
of Oklahoma in 1927 and continued as such until 1937. In that year the department of sociology 
was merged with it. . . . Anthropology again became an independent department at the beginning 
of the 1940-41 academic year. It continues to offer an undergraduate major in anthropology.” 

Dr. Bradley Tyrrell, acting president of Beloit College, calls our attention to the fact that 
Beloit has an important Department of Anthropology in connection with the Login Museum. 

Dr. Ralph Beals writes: “The University of California at Los Angeles has had a combined 
department of Anthropology and Sociology since February, 1940. An undergraduate major in 
Anthropology has been offered by the department since September, 1941. While not applying to 
the subject matter of the Communication, it may be of interest that beginning in October, 1942, 
the Department of Anthropology and Sociology of the University of California at Los Angeles 
offers a Master’s Degree in Anthropology and Sociology, with opportunities for specialization in 
either subject.” 


ESCOLA LIVRE DE SOCIOLOGIA E POLITICA DE SAO PAULO 


The publication of a Portuguese translation of The Study of Man by Ralph Linton inaugurates 
a book series, the Biblioteca de Ciencias Sociais, edited for Livraria Martins by Donald Pierson. 
The first volumes of the series will be translations of theoretical treatises and research mono- 
graphs published in the United States, to which will be added, it is anticipated, studies produced 
in Brazil. The American Council of Learned Societies is distributing among Brazilian libraries 
500 copies of each of the first five volumes. 


INTENSIVE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


The American Council of Learned Societies is conducting an Intensive Languages Program 
for the purpose of developing in colleges and universities instruction in those languages of strategic 
importance in the war effort. The Program is supported by a subvention of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation granted for development of the “unusual” languages which have heretofore not been ex- 
tensively cultivated in the American Academic tradition. 

During the summer of 1942 instruction was made available at eighteen institutions by pro- 
visions for fifty-six intensive courses in the following languages: Arabic (Syro-Palestinian, Moroc- 
can, Egyptian, Iraquian), Burmese, Chinese (Mandarin, Cantonese), Dutch, Fanti, Finnish, 
Modern Greek, Hindustani, Hungarian, Icelandic, Japanese, Korean, Kurdish, Malay, Mon- 
golian, Pashtu, Persian, Pidgin English (Melanesian, African), Portuguese, Russian, Thai and 
Turkish. 

Approximately seven hundred students were engaged in the study of these languages. The 
standard intensive course fostered by the Program is designed to absorb the complete time and 
energy of the student with approximately fifteen hours a week devoted to formal classroom pres- 
entation of the structure of the language, a like number of hours devoted to supervised drill 
with native informants, and the remainder of the student’s time absorbed in preparation. 

The Program operates through guarantees to institutions offering satisfactory intensive 
courses of a sufficient number of students so that the cost of the courses is met through tuition 
revenue. Tuition scholarships, and in deserving cases small maintenance grants, are made avail- 
able to qualified students. 
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An interesting phase of the Program is the developing of teaching materials in the form of 
grammars, dictionaries, texts, phonograph records, etc., where those were formerly not avail- 
able. This work, is for the most part, under the supervision of the Committee on the National 
School of Modern Oriental Languages and Civilizations (Mortimer Graves, A.C.L.S., Chairman; 
Franklin Edgerton, Yale University; G. Howland Shaw, U. S. Department of State). The de- 
velopment of the methodology of intensive language instruction and provisions for the offering 
of intensive courses are conducted by the Committee on Intensive guage Instruction (Henry 
Grattan Doyle, George Washington University, Chairman; Mortimer Graves, A.C.L.S., Secre- 
tary; William Berrien, Rockefeller Foundation; George A. Kennedy, Yale University; Kemp 
Malone, Johns Hopkins University; Philip E. Mosely, Cornell University). 

The Fall Program will embrace elementary and advanced courses in the languages listed and 
provision has already been made to add beginning courses in Panjabi, Swahili and Haussa. Other 
languages wili be offered as need for them arises and implementation proceeds. 

Further details on the Program may be obtained from J. M. Cowan, Director of the Intensive 
Language Program, American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ANNUAL MEETING 

In view of the fact that scientific organizations whose activities are not directly concerned 
with the war effort have been requested by the Coordinator of Transportation not to hold meet- 
ings, the Executive Committee of the American Anthropological Association has voted to post- 
pone until after the war the scheduled Annual Meeting in Toronto. As, however, the constitution 
of the Association requires that a meeting be held annually for the presentation of reports, the 
election of officers, and the passage of the budget, it has been decided to hold a meeting for busi- 
ness purposes only at the Cosmos Club in Washington at 8:30 on the evening of December 29th. 
Washington has been selected for this purpose because the necessary quorum of twenty members 
can be obtained with a minimum of travel. 


A. V. Kipper 
President 
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